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INTRODUCTION. 

The present Yolume, with its predecessor the Essays of 
Elia^ contains all of Lamb's miscellaneous writings that 
he had himself selected for preservation in a permanent 
shape. Twice during his lifetime were issued collections 
of his prose and verse, — the Works of Charles Lamb, 
published by the Olliers in 1818, and the Album Verses 
issued by Edward Moxon in 1830. The volume now 
presented is made up of the contents bf these two works. 
Nothing has been omitted, but a few additions have 
been made, on a principle which I will explain. When 
Lamb collected his poems in 1818, he omitted from them 
certain pathetic verses which had been wrung from him 
by the first and deepest sorrow of his life — his mother's 
death. These he had printed when the calamity was 
still recent, most of them in a slender volume of blank 
verse written jointly by Charles Lloyd and himself in 
1802. But in later years he naturally and rightly shrank 
from recalling to his beloved sister events in which she 
had taken so terrible a part. Such a reason for their 
omission has long ceased to exist, and accordingly they 
are here restored, as nearly as possible in the oixler of 
their composition. Again, after Lamb's death his literary 
executors — who had better reason than we can have for 
knowing which of the fugitive verses written between 
1830 and his death in 1834 Lamb most valued — 
added in the subsequent editions of his writings some 
half a dozen pieces tliat had api)eared in newspai>ers and 
journals. These have been acc-ordingly retained in the 
present edition. But other occasional verses — a few 
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tranBlations, epilogues and prologues, epigrams an 
political squibs, which have been of late years carefull 
gleaned by editors of Lamb, arc not here includec 
and the volume makes no chum, in their sense of tb 
word, to |)osse8s the merit of completeness. Withoi 
suggesting or believing that even the lightest trifles of 
humorist like Lamb are not wortliy of preservation, 
yet cherish a strong opinion that when a writer has hin 
self chosen for the people " of his best," that best shoul 
be at least kept separate from matter of less worti 
Acting on the same principle, I have left for a conclu< 
ing volume (should it be called for) those slighter pra 
essays audjeux cT esprit which have been collected of la* 
years, and entitled not, I think, very felicitously, Eliam 
I have arranged the poems as far as possible in chron 
logical order. Lamb put so much of his personal histoi 
into his verse that when so presented it forms a delightfi 
running commentary upon his life and education. In his 
early sonnets we read of his happy holiday seasons with 
his grandmother, Mrs. Field, at Blakesware, and the first 
and only love romance of his life. Then we are reminded 
of such alleviations of his sad and monotonous family 
story as were afforded by a rare excursion to the seaside 
or the more frequent visit to the theatre, or best of all 
by his correspondence or occasional meetings with 
Coleridge and Lloyd. Then, for a wliile, the verse be- 
comes darkened by domestic calamity, and the sonnet 
measure of Bowles gives place to the blank verse of 
Cowper, whose pious example seems to have given 
courage to Lamb's own deep sense of need to express 
itself in verse. But as w^e read on, we trace mind and 
spirit recovering from their great shoc^k, and braced by 
new friendships and fresh literary interests and sym- 
pathies. A fleeting ptossion for Hester Savory insi)ires 
his sweetest lyric, and his struggle with the seductions 
of his " sweet enemy," Tobacco, produces the first and 
most remarkable of those poems in which he shewed 
himself the disciple of Wither and Jonson and the 
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later Elizabethans, and "sealed himself/' as was said 
in that elder time, " of the tribe of Ben." And lastly, 
when poverty and domestic anxiety no longer press, and 
his unique genius is gradually revealed to himself as well 
as to others — as life becomes glacidened and enriched by 
the sympatyiy of admiring friends, Wordsworth and 
Hunt, Barton and Hood, Talfourd and Crabb Robinson, 
his verse still flows, reflecting with the same genial 
transparency the changed condition of things. And 
when towards the end, " genius declines with him," to 
use his own expression, but he " grows clever " — when, 
moreover, his fame is fixed and secure and there is no 
need to write, save for his friends' gratification, since 
''cash at Leadenball" means "corn in Egypt" — he is 
always ready to make hapi)y by an acrostic or some other 
poetical conceit all the young ladies among his friends 
and neighbours who come round him with their albums. 
As I have just intimated, the chronological order 
enables us to trace the succession of literary influences 
under which his verse was produced. Beginning, as his 
friend Coleridge also began, from an emotional impulse 
given by the sonnets of Bowles, he piisses for a while 
under the dominion of Cowpcr, but his studies in a 
widely different poetic school begin very shortly to assert 
themselves, and to retain control over him for the rest of 
his life. In 1805, when he wrote his Farewell to 
Tobacco, he confided to Wordsworth that it was George 
Wither who had supplied him with the metre and in 
part with the manner of his verse. And fTom this time 
onward the seven -syllabled trochaic couplet of the 
Shephtrd^s Hunting becomes his " darling measure," as 
it had been Wither's. It was in fact one of the 
commonest lyric measures of the great Elizabethans. 
Lamb knew it well from Shakspero's ** On a day (alack 
the day)," and Beaumont's Line^ on tJie Tombs, and many 
a song and epigram of Fletcher and Jonson. But it was 
exceptionally characteristic of Wither, and from the day 
that Lamb came under its spell, it is clear that no other 
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metre came so naturally to bim or seemed to fit so well 
his peculiar gift. His most distinctive verse — such as 
liis lines to Thornton Hunt, or on the death of Thomas 
Hoi>d*8 infant child — is henceforth composed in it. And 
it denotes, I think, a confident assurance in Lamb of a 
certain kinship with the Elizabethans, that he felt no mis- 
givings that the same verdict might be passed upon him 
^as upon a despised singer of Queen Anne'8 day, and that 
hia Muse might also be labelled Namby-Pamby. He 
knew, as he has so finely said of Ambrose Phili{)s, that 
it is the poet who makes the metre, not ^^ the metre the 
poet ;" and he felt that in his degree (however modestly 
he might estimate that degree) he possessed a faculty 
that would make itself felt, as in AVither and Fletcher, 
through the jingle of the short line and the rapidly re- 
curring rhyme. In his verse, therefore, as in the best of 
his serious prose, I still tliink that Lamb may be reckoned 
as among the List of the £lizal)ethans. 

A kind and generous reviewer of my E<liti()n of Elia 
has taken exception to my ase of this phrase, and given 
reasons for thinking that Lamb was as much indebted to 
the literary intiuenees of the eighteenth century as to 
those of the sixteenth and seventeenth. In tliis opinion 
I am quite at one with my critic, but I cannot a;;ree 
with him that Lamb, while having much in common 
with the last century humorists, ever shewed himself a 
despiser or disparager of their excellences. The careless 
depreciation of the eighteenth century, now so common, 
had hardly begun in Lamb's day, and if it had, he would 
have been the last to countenance) it. Although Lamb 
had his perversenesses and prejudices as a critic, it wm 
always against individuals and never iigainst classes oi 
schools of writers, still less against the centuries whicl 
produced them. He was intimately acfiuainteil with thi 
poets, essayists, and novelists of the List century. Poi)e'i 
couplets he seems to have had by heart, and w«s neve 
weary of quoting and applying them ; Defoe and Swift 
Addison and Steele, were to him dear and familiar friend^\ 
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When he declares that '* the pen of Yorick and none since 
his could have drawn entire'' the character of his brother, 
James Elia, or dwells with such loviug emphasis on the 
well-worn " Circulating Library Tom Jones or Vicar of 
Wakefieldy speaking of the thousand thumbs that have 
turned over their pages with delight/' it is impossible to 
mistake the writer's own devout a^ection for these master- 
pieces of the imagination. In his earliest prose essays 
he adopts quite naturally the form and manner of the 
TatUr, when he sits down to address his views of men 
and things to **Mr. Reflector." But when he is most 
decidedly the literary successor of the great masters 
who built the Essay upon Steele's happy venture, he 
bears upon him no less decidedly the traits of a very 
different ancestry. And he remains, and seems likely to 
remain, the last of tlie modems whose affinity with the 
genius of the Elizabethan age enabled him to write, at 
one moment, in the " soluta oratio " — the " linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out " of Jeremy Taylor ; and at another 
with the closely-blended wit and teuderness of the later 
Euphuists ; and in both so to write as one who was '* to 
the manner born." "Hang the age!" exclaimed Lamb 
one day, when some Editor objected to his style as out 
of hannony with the taste of the day — " Hang the age ! 
I will write for Antiquity!" And in a sense this re- 
mained always his habit. Even in the lightest and hastiest 
of hb effusions some flavour of the antique, in metre or 
in manner, always clung to him. The attraction he felt 
for the Acrostic was clearly due to the circumstance that 
it was a favourite amusement of the Elizabethans, and 
it was really with a fond reminiscence of the metrical 
conceits 

" That BO did take Eliza and oar Jamefl, *' 

that he was always ready to enshrine in this manner the 
names of his young Imly friends. I may be allowed to 
quote in this place a hitherto unprintcd copy of album 
verses, kindly given me by Mrs. Augustus dc Morgan, 
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the daughter of Lamb's old acquaintance, the Rev. William 
Frend. Mrs. de Morgan — then Miss Sophia Frend — had 
set up an album, after the pleasant fashion of those days, 
and had applied to Lamb to write the introductory verses. 
The following was his response to the invitation, and I 
copy the verses from the original manuscript : — 

TO THE BOOK. 

Little Casket ! Storehouse rare 
Of rich conceits to }>Iease the Fair I 
Happiest he of mortal uieii — 
(I crown him monarch of the pen) — ■ 
To whom Sophia deigns to give 
The flattering prerogative 
To inscribe his name in chief, 
On thy first and maiden Leaf. 
When thy pages shall be full 
With what brighter wits am cull 
Of the Tender or Romantic — 
Creeping Prose, or Verse Gigantic— 
Which thy spaces so shall cram 
Tliat the Bee-like Epigram 
(Which a two-fold tribute brings, 
Honen gives at onre, and stints) 
Hath not room left wherewithal 
To infix its tiny scrawl ; 
Haply some more youthful swain. 
Striving to describe his pain 
And the Damsel's ear to seize 
With more expressive lays than these, 
When he finds his own excluded 
And these counterfeits intruded, 
While, loitering in the Muses' bower 
He overstaid tlie eleventh hour 
Till the Tables filled— shall fret, 
Die, or sicken with regret 
Or into a shadow })ine : 
While this triuni])hant verse of mine 
Like to some favoured stranger-guest 
Bidden to a good man's Feast 
Shall sit — by merit less than Fate — 
In the upper Seat in State ! 

A trifle, evidently thrown off in haate, and more lax i 
the metre than is usual with him, but yet in cadence, i 
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the use of the parenthesis, in a certain charming effect 
of never-endingness, impregnate with the rhythm of him 
who wrote : — 

Though sometime my song I raise 
To unused heights of praise 
(Aud brake forth as I shall please 
Into strange UyperboUs) 
Tis to shew conceit has found 
Worth beyond expression's bound. 
Thougli her breath I do compare 
To the sweet'st perfumes that are ; 
Or, her eies that are so bright 
To the morning's cheerefull light. 
Yet I doe it not so much 
To inferre that she is such ; 
As to shew that being blest 
With what merrits name of best, 
She appeares more faire to me 
Than ail creatures eUe tl^t be. 

Of the Prose included in this volume I have said all 
that seems necessary in the notes. All the Essays here 
given were written before 1818 — that is to say, before 
any of the finest of the Elia Series. As I have elsewhere 
pointed out, Lamb's critical faculty ripened early, and 
the criticisms on the Elizabethan dramatists, and the 
two Papers on Hogarth and on Shakspere's Tragedies, 
are specimens of his faculty at its very highest. The 
comments on Shakspere's dramatic contem(K>raries have 
now been before the world since 1808, but there is much 
for the critic to learn from them still. In these days 
when ffhaatliness is the commonest resource of novelist 
and dramatist, and is accepted by so many readers as an 
evidence of power, it may be not unprofitable to read 
and digest Lamb's remark upon the secret of Webster, 
and the feebleness of would-be Websters — "Inferior 
geniuses may *upon horror's head horrors accumulate,' 
but they cannot do this. They mistake quantity for 
quality; they * terrify babes with jwinted devils,' but 
they know not how a soul is to l>e moved. Their terrors 
want dignity — their affrightments are without decorum." 
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Nothing a<^in can be finer and better worth saying than 
his comment on Fuller's vision of Wicklitf'e's ashes, dis- 
persed from the Avon to the Severn, and then into the 
narrow seas and into the main ocean, and so '* all the 
world over": — "I have seen this passiige smiled at and 
set down as a quaint conceit of old Fuller. But what is 
not a conceit to those who read it in a temper different 
from that in which the writer comi)osed it ? The most 
pathetic parts of poetry to cold tempers seem and are 
nonsense, as divinity was to the Greeks foolishness. 
When Richard II., meditating on his own utter annihila- 
tion as to royalty, cries out, 

* that I were a mockery king of snow 
To melt before the sun of Bolingbroke.' 

"If we have been going on pace for pace with the 
passion before, this sudden conversion of a strong-felt 
metaphor into something to be actually realised in nature, 
like that of Jeremiah, * Oh ! that my head were waters, 
and mine eye a fountain of tears,' is strictly and strikingly 
natural ; but come unprepared uix)n it, and it is a con- 
ceit; and so is a *head' turned into * waters.*" And 
Lamb might have foreseen certain aesthetic developmentf 
of seventy years later when he warned men, in his Essa] 
on Hogarth, ai^ainst " that disgust at common life, tha 
tcedium quotidianarum formarnm, which an unrestricte< 
paission for ideal forms and beauties is in danger of pre 
ducing." Lastly, that sudden illuminating faculty, whic 
belongs to Lamb above all other critics, is shewn in sue 
a passage as that on Wither's Fourth Eclogue of th 
Skepfierd's Huntintf — " The praises of Poetry have bee 
often smig in ancient nnd in modem times ; Strang 
powers have been ascribed to it of influence over aninia 
and inanimate auditors ; its force over fji^^cinated crowi 
has been acknowledired ; but, before WitluT, no one ev, 
celebrated its power at hotne, the wealth and the strengtj' 
which this divine gift confers uj)on its j)osse8.sor. Fam^^ \ 
and that too after death, was all which hitherto the poet^ 
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had promised themselves from their art. It seems to 
have been left to Wither to discover that poetry was a 
present possession, as well as a rich reversion ; and that 
the Muse had promise of both lives — of this, and of that 
which is to come." 

It is as a critic that Lamb will be found at his best in 
this voluma The lighter humorous papers were written 
while yet the essay in his hands was only in process of 
moulding. He starts, as I have said, from the .models 
freshest in his memory, the papers in the TaUer and 
Spectator, and in seeUng to preserve their forms and 
turns of expression he is clearly hampered, though it does 
not prevent his striking out humorous fancies of rare 
quality. But, as yet, the humour is more that of Sterne 
and Swift than of the genuine Elian flavour. Swift 
might have imagined the man of enormous appetite, of 
whom it is explained that the disease was not in his 
fionily, but that his father '* had a tedious custom of 
sitting long at his meals," and his mother " swallowed 
her victuals very fast," and that perhaps " he took after 
both." And Yorick himself would have been delighted 
to describe the sensations of the gentleman who had 
been hanged and then resuscitated, on meeting some 
years afterwards the public executioner wearing "a 
waistcoat that had been his." 

I have, as on former occasions, to thank many friends 
for information and assistance of varied kind. To Mr. 
A. C. Swinburne my acknowledgments are specially due 
for having allowed me to examine Lamb's manuscript 
annotations written in the interleaved copy of Wither, 
now in Mr. Swinburne's possession. I have also to 
thank Mr. W. S. Ayrton, of Saltbum-by-the-Sea, the son 
of Lamb's old friend, Mr. William Ayrton, the eminent 
musical critic, and (as before) the family of the late Mr. 
Arthur Loveday, for permission to quote from unpub- 
lished letters of Lamb's. 



Metrication 

TO 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

{Frefixed to Lamb'8 ColUeted WorJlc3 in 1818.) 

My dear Coleridge — 

You will smile to see the slender labours of 
your friend designated by the title of Works : but such 
was the wish of the gentlemen who have kindly under- 
taken the trouble of collecting them, and from their 
judgment could be no appeal 

It would be a kind of disloyalty to offer to any one but 
yourself a volume containing the early pieces, which were 
first published among your poems, and were fairly deri- 
vatives from you and them. My friend Lloyd and myself 
came into our first battle (authorship is a sort of warfare) 
under cover of the greater Ajax. How this association, 
which shall always be a dear and proud recollection to 
me, came to be broken, — who snapped the threefold cord, 
— whether yourself (but I know that was not the case) 
grew ashamed of your former companions, — or whether 
(which is by much the more probable) some ungracious 
bookseller was author of the separation, — I cannot tell ; — 
but wanting the support of your friendly elm (I speak for 
myself), my vine has, since that time, put forth few or no 
fruits ; the sap (if ever it had any) has become, in a 
manner, dried up and extinct : and you will find your old 
associate, in his second volume, dwindled into prose and 
cnHcuwL 
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Am I right in assuming this as the cause ? or is it that 
as years come upon us (except with some more healthy 
happy spirits), life itself loses much of its poetry for us 
we transcribe but what we rea4l in the great volume o 
Nature; and, as the characters grow dim, we turn off 
and look another way. You yourself inTite no ChrUtabeU 
nor Andent Mariners, now. 

Some of the Sonnets, which shall be carelessly tume* 
over by the general reader, may happily awaken in yo 
remembrances, which I shoidd be sorry should be ev( 
totally extinct — the memory 

Of snmmer days and of delightful years— 

even so far back as to those old suppers at our old * * * 
Inn, — when life was fresh, and topics cxhaustlcss, — ai 
you first kindled in me, if not the power, yet the love 
poetry, and beauty, and kindliness — 

What words have I heard 
Spoke at the Mermaid ! 

The world has given yon many a shrewd nip and gi 
since that time, but either my eyes are grown dimmer, 
my old friend is the saine, who stood before nie thrce-ai 
twenty years ago — his hair a little confessing the hand 
time, but still shrouding the same capacious brain, — 1^^ 
heart not altered, scarcely where it " alteration finds." 

One piece, Coleridge, I have ventured to publish in iti 
original form, though I have heard you complain of j 
certain over-imitati«»n of the antique in the style. If ] 
could see any way of getting rid of the objection, withoni 
rewriting it entirely, I would make some sacrifices. Bui 
when I wrote Jofm Wofnlvil, I never proposed to mysel; 
any diritinct dcvijition from common English. I had bet»i 
newly initiated in the writings of our elder dramatists 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, were then a^r< 

^ The Salutation and Cat, a tavern near Smithfield, wher 
Lamb and Coleridge were fond of meeting in early days. 
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love ; and from what I was so freshly oonverBant in, what 
wonder if my langua^ imperceptibly took a tinge ? The 
Teiy time^ which I had chosen for my story, that which 
immediately followed the Restoration, seemed to require, 
in an English play, that the English should be of rather 
an older cast, than that of the precise year in which it 
happened to be written. I wish it had not some faults, 
which I can less vindicate than the language. — 
I remain, 

My dear Coleridge, 
Yours, 

With unabated esteem, 

a LAMB 
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POEMS. 



Was it some Bweet device of Faery 

Tbat mock'd my steps with many a lonely glade, 

Aud fancied wanderings with a fair-hair'd maid ] 

Have these things been ] or what rare witchery, 

Impreguing with delights the charmed air, * 

Euiighted up the sembhmce of a smile 

In those fine eyes ? methought they spake the while 

Soft soothing things, which might enforce despair 

To drop the murdering knife, and let go by 

His foul resolve. And does the lonely glade 

Still court the footsteps of the fair-hair'd maid t 

Still in her locks the gales of summer sigh 1 

While I forlorn do wander, reckless where, 

And 'mid my wanderings meet no Anna there. 

l79^ 



2. 

WuEN l:ist I roved these winding wood-walks green, 
Green winding walks, and shady pathways sweet, 
Ofttimes would Anna seek tiie Kilent H(;ene, 
Shrouding her beauties in the lone retreat. 

e B 



2 POEMa 

No more I Iiear her footsteps in the shade : 

Her image only in these pleasant ways 

Meets me self- wandering, where in happier dayi 

I held free converse with the fair-hair*d maid. 

I passed the little cottage which she loved, 

Tlie cottage wliich did once my all contain ; 

It spake of days which ne'er must come again* 

Spake to my heart, and much my heart was iiiuved. 

**Now fair befall thee, gentle maid !" said I, 

And from the cottage tum'd me with a sigh. 

1795. 

3. 

The Lord of Light shakes off his drowsyhed ; 
Freiih from his couch up springs the lusty sun. 
And girds himself his mighty race to run. 
Meantime, by truant love of rambling led 
I turn my bsick on thy detested walls. 
Proud city, and thy sous I leave behiu-l, 
A pel fish, sordid, money-getting kind 
Who shut their ears when holy Freedom calls, 
I pass not thee so lightly, humble spire, 
That muidest me of many a ])leiisure gone. 
Of merriest days of love and Islington, 
Kindling anew the flames of past desire ; 
And I shall muse on thee, slow journeying on. 
To the green plains of pleasant Hertfordshire. 

179 

4. 

A TIMID grace sits trembling in her eye, 
As loth to meet the rudeness of men's sights 
Yet shedding a delicious lunar light, 
That steejjs in kind oblivious ecst-asy 
The care-crazed mind, like some still melody 
Speaking most plain the thoughts which do ^ 



POEMS. 

Her gentle sprite : peace, and meek quietness, 
And innocent loves, and maiden purity : 
A look whereof might heal the cruel smart 
Of changed friends, or fortime's wrongs unkind ; 
Might to sweet deeds of mercy move the heart 
Of him who hates his brethren of mankind. 
Turned are those lights from me, who fondly yet 
Past joys, vain loves, and buried hopes regret. 

1795. 

6. 

We were two pretty babes, the youngest she. 
The youngest, and the loveliest far, I ween. 
And Innocence her name. The time has been, 
We two did love each other's company ; 
Time was, we two had wept to liave been apart 
But when by show of seeming good beguiled, 
I left the garb and manners of a child, . 
And my first love for man's society. 
Defiling with the world my virgin heart — 
My loved companion dropped a tear, and fled, 
And hid in deepest sliades her awful head. 
Beloved, who shall tell me where thou art — 
In what delicious Eden to be found — 
That I may seek thee the wide world aroimd ? 

1795. 



6. 

Hethtnk8 how dainty sweet it were, reclined 
Beneath tlie vast out-stretching branches high 
Of some old wood, in careless sort to lie, 
Kor of tlie busier scenes we left behind 
Aught envyinjr. AikI, Anna ! mild-eyed maid ! 
Beloved ! I were well content to play 
With thy free tresses all a summer's day, 
Losing the time beneath the greenwood shade. 



FOEMS. 

Ot vfe might sit and tell Bome tender tale 
Of faithful vows repaid by cniel scorn, 
A tale of true love, or of friend forgot ; 
And I would teach thee, lady, how to rail 
In gentle sort, on those who practise not 
Or love or pity, though of woman bom. 



7. 



1795. 



If from my lips some angry accents fell, 

Peevish complaint, or harsh reproof unkind, 

'Twas but the error of a sickly mind 

And troubled thoughts, clouding tlie purer well. 

And waters clear of Reason ; and for me 

Let this my verse the poor atonement be — 

My verse, which thou to i)rai8e wert ever inclineil 

Too highly, and with a i)artial eye to sec 

No blemish. Thou to me didst ever show 

Kindest affection ; and would ofbtimes lend 

An ear to the desponding love-sick lay. 

Weeping my sorrows \iith me, who repay 

But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 

Maiy, to thee, my sister and my friend. 



1795. 



8. 



Friend of my earliest years and childish days, 
My joys, my sorrows, thou with me hast shared, 
Companion dear ; and we alike have fared. 
Poor j)ilgrims we, through life's unc<iual ways. 
It were unwisely done, sliould we refuse 
To cheer our path, as featly as we may, — 
Our lonely path to cheer, as travellers use, 
With merry song, quaint tale, or roundelay. 
And we will sometimes talk past troubles o'er, 
Of mercies shown, and all our sickness healed. 



POEMS. 



And in His judgments Gk>d remembering love : 
And we will learn to praise God evermore, 
For these " glad tidings of great joy," revealed 
By that sooth messenger, sent from above. 

1797. 



9. 



WBTTTEK AT MIDNIGHT, BY THE SEA-SIDE AFTEB ▲ 

VOYAGE. 

0, I could laugh to hear the midnight wind, 
That, rushing on its way with careless sweep, 
Scatters the ocean waves. And I could weep 
Like to a child. For now to my raised mind 
On wings of winds comes wild-eyed Phantasy, 
And her rude visions give severe delight. 
winged bark ! how swift along the night 
Passed thy proud keel ; nor shall I let go by 
Liijhtly of that drear hour the memory, 
When wet and chilly on thy deck I stood, 
Unbonneted, and gazed upon the flood, 
Even till it seem'd a pleasant thing to die, — 
To be resolved into th' elemental wave. 
Or take my portion with the winds that rave. 

1795. 



10. 

As when a cliild on some long winter's night 
Affrighted clinging to its grandame's knees 
With eager wondering and perturb'd delight 
Listens strange tales of fearful dark decrees 
Mutter'd to wretch by necromantic spell ; 
Or of those hags, who at the witching time 
Of murky midnight ride the air sublime, 
And mingle foul embrace with fiends of hell : 
Cold Horror drinks its blood I Anon the tear 
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More gentle starts, to hear the beldame tell 
Of pretty babes, that loved each other dear, 
Murdered by cruel Uncle's mandate fell : 
Even such the shivering joys thy tones impart, 
Even 80 thou, Siddons 1 meltest my sad heart ! 

1794. 



TO SARA AND HER SAMUEL. 

Was it so hard a thing ? — I did but ask 

A fleeting holiday. One little week, 

Or haply two, had bounded my request. 

What if the jaded steer, who all day long 

Had borne the heat and labour of the plough, 

When evening came, and her sweet cooling hour, 

Should seek to trespass on a neighbour copse, 

Where greener herbage waved, or clearer streams 

Invited him to slake his burning thirst ? 

That man were crabbed, who should say him nay : 

That man were churlish who should drive him thence. 

A blessing light upon your heads, ye good, 
Ye hospitable pair ! I may not come, 
To catch on Clifden's heights the summer gale ; 
I may not come, a pilgrim, to the banks 
Of Avon, lucid stream, to taste the wave 
Which Shaksi)eare drank, our British Helicon I 
Or with mine eye intent on Reilcliffe towers. 
To muse in tears on that mysterious youth, 
Cnielly slighted, who to London walls, 
In evil hour, shaped his disastrous cours& 

Complaint begone : begone, unkind reproof : 
Take up, my song, faike up a merrier strain, 
Forget again, and lo ! from Avon's vales 
Another " minstrel " cometh ! Youth endeared, 
God and good angels guide thee on thy way, 
And gentler fortunes wait the friends I love. 

July 6, 17 



TO THB POET COWPEB. 7 



TO THE POET COWPER. 

OowPEB, I thank my God that thou art healed ! 

Thine was the sorest malady of all ; 

And I am sad to think that it should light 

Upon the worthy head ! But thou art healed. 

And thou art yet, we trust, the destined man 

Bom to reanimate the lyre, whose chords 

Have slumbered, and have idle lain so long; 

To the immortal sounding of whose strings 

Did Milton £rame the stately pacM verse ; 

Among whose wires with light finger playing. 

Our elder bard, Spenser, a gentle name^ 

The lady Muses' dearest darling child, 

Elicited the deftest tunes yet heard 

In hall or bower, taking the delicate ear 

Of Sidney and his peerless maiden Queen. 

Thou, then, take up the mighty epic strain, 
Cowper, of England's Bards the wisest and the best 

1706. 



OHILDHOOIX 

h( my poor mind it is most sweet to mnse 

Upon the days gone by ; to act in thought 

Past seasons o'er, and be again a child ; 

To sit in fancy on the turf-clad slope 

Down which the child would roll ; to pluck gay flowers. 

Make posies in the sun, which the child's hand 

(Cfhildhood offended soon, soon reconciled,) 

Would throw away, and straight take up again. 

Then fling them to the winds, and o'er the lawn 

Bound with so plajrful and so light a foot, 

That the pressed daisy scarce declined her head. 
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THE GRAXDAME. 



On the lajeen hill-top, 
Hard by the house of prayer, a modest roof, 
And not distiiiguish'd from its neighbour bam^ 
Save by a slender- tapering length of spire, 
The Grandame sleeps. A plain stone barely telk 
The name and date to the chance passenger. 
For lowly-bom was she, and long had eat, 
Well-earu'd, tlie bread of service : — hers was else 
A mounting spirit, one that entertained 
Scorn of base action, deed dishonourable^ 
Or aught unseemly. I remember well 
Her reverend image : I reniemljer, too. 
With what a zeal she served her master's house ; 
And how the prattling tongue of garrulous age 
Delighted to recount the olt-told tale 
Or anecdote domestic. Wise she was, 
And wondrous skill'd in genealogies, 
And could in apt and voluble terms discourse 
Of births, of titles, and alliances ; 
Of marriages, and intermarriages ; 
Kelationship remote, or near of kin ; 
Of friends oflfended, family disgraced. 
Maiden high-bom, but wayward, disobeying 
Parental strict injunctions, and regaidless 
Of unmix'd blood, and ancestry remote. 
Stooping to wed with one of low degree. 
But these are not thy praises ; and I wrong 
Thy honour'd memory, recording chiefly 
Things light or trivial. Better 'twere to tell, 
How with a nobler zeal, and warmer love. 
She served her heavenly Master, I have seen 
That reverend form bent down with age and pain, 
And rankling malady. Yet not for this 
Ceased she to praise her Maker, or withdraw 
Her tnist in Him, her faith, and humble hope ; 



THE SABBATH BELL& 9 

So meekly had she learned to bear her cross — 
For she had studied patience in the school 
Of Christ ; much comfort she had thence deriyed^ 
And was a follower of the Nazabsne. 



THE SABBATH BELLS. 

The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard, 

Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 

Of one, who from the far-off hills proclaims 

Tidings of good to Zion : chiefly when 

Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 

Of the contemj)lant, solitary man. 

Whom thoughts abstruse or high have chanced to lure 

Forth from the walks of men, revolving oft, 

And oft again, hard matter, which eludes 

And bafQes his pursuit, thought-sick and tired 

Of controversy, where no end appears, 

No clue to his research, the lonely man 

Half wishes for society agiiin. 

Him, thus en^ged, the Sabbath bell salute 

Sudden / his heart awakes : his ears drink in 

The cheering music ; his relenting soul 

Yearns after all the joys of social life 

And softens with the love of human kind. 



FANCY EMPLOYED ON DIVINE SUBJECTS. 

The truant fancy was a wanderer ever, 

A lone enthusiast maid. iSlio loves to walk 

In tlie bright visions of cm|)yreul light, 

By the green piisturoi*, and the fragrant meads, 

Where the per])et\uil flowers of Eden blow : 

By crystal streams, and by the living waters, 

Along whose margiu grows the wondrous tree 
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Whose leaves shall heal the nations ; underneath 
Whose holy shade a refuge shall be found 
From pain and want, and all the ills that wait 
On mortal life, from sin and death for ever. 



THE TOMB OF DOUGLAa 
(See the Tragedy of that name,) 

When her son, her Douglas, died. 
To the steep rock's fearful siile 
Fast the frantic mother hied — 

O'er her blooming warrior dead 
Many a tear did Scotland shed, 
And shrieks of long and loud lament 
From her Grampian hills she sent 

Like one awakening from artrance 
She met the shock of Lochlin's^ lance; 
On her rude invader foe 
Returned an hundredfold the blow. 
Drove the taunting spoiler home ; 

Mournful thence she took her way 
To do observance at the tomb 

Where the son of Douglas lay 

Round about the tomb did go 
In solemn state and order slow, 
Silent pace, and black attire. 
Earl or Knight, or good Esquire ; 
Whoe'er by deeds of valour done 
In battle ha<i liigh honours won ; 
Whoe'er in their pure veins could trace 
The blood of Douglas' noble race. 

* Denmark. 



THE TOMB OF DOUGLAS. 11 

With them the flower of minstreb csme^ 
And to their cunning harps did frame 
In doleful n^mberp piercing rhymes, 
Sttch straind'as ml th^ "older timl^ 
Had soothea the spirit of Fingal, 
EchoiDg thro' his father's haU. 

** Scottish maidens, drop a tear 
O'er the beauteous Hero's bier 1 
Brave youth, and comely 'bove compare. 
All golden shone his bumish'd hair ; 
Valour and smiling courtesy 
Play'd in the sunbeams of his eye. 
Closed are those eyes that shone so fair, 
And stain'd with blood his yellow hair. 
Scottish maidens, drop a tear 
O'er the beauteous Hero's bier I 

** Not a tear, I charge you, shed 
For the false Glenalvon dcud ; 
TJnpitied let Glenalvon lie, 
Foul stain to arms and chivalry I 

** Behind his back the traitor came, 
And Douglas died without his fame. 
Young light of Scotland early spent. 
Thy country thee shall long lament, 
And oft to after-times shall tell. 
In Hope's sweet prime my Hero felL" 



TO CHARLES LLOYD, AN UNEXPECTED 

VISITOR. 

Alone, obscure, without a friend, 

A cheerless, solitary thinjr, 
Why seeks my Lloyd the stranger out t 

What offering can the stranger bring 
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Of social scenes, home-bred deligbts, 
That him in aught compensate may 

For Stowey's pleasant winter nights, 
For loves and friendships far away t 

In brief oblivion to forego 

Friends such as thine, so justly dear. 
And be awhile with me content 

To stay, a kindly loiterer, here. 

For this a gleam of random joy 

Hath flush'd my unaccustom'd cheek ; 

And with an overcharged bursting heart, 
I feel the thanks I cannot speak. 

O ! sweet are all the Muses' lays, 

And sweet the charm of matin bird — 

*Twa8 long since these estranged ears 
The sweeter voice of friend had heard. 

The voice hath spoke : the pleasant sounds 

In memory's ear in after-time 
Shall live, to sometimes rouse a tear, 

And sometimes prompt an honest rhyme. 

For when the transient charm is fled, 
And when the little week is o'er, 

To cheerless, friendless solitude 
When I return, as heretofore, 

Long, long, within my aching heart. 
The grateful sense shall cherish'd be ; 

111 think less meanly of myself, 

That Uoyd will sometimes think on me. 

Jan. 1797. 
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A VISIOK OF REPENTANCK 

I SAW a famous fountain in my dream. 
Where shacly pathways to a valley led ; 

A weeping willow lay upon that stream, 
And all around the fountain brink were spread 

Wide branching trees, with dark green leaf rich clad, 
Forming a doubtful twilight — desolate and sad. 

The place was such, that whoso entered in, 
Disrobed was of every earthly thought, 

And straight became as one that knew not sin, 
Or to the world's first innocence was brought ; 

Enseem'd it now, he stood on holy ground, 

In sweet and tender melancholy wrapt around. 

A most strange calm stole o'er my soothM sprite : 
Long time I stood, and longer had I staid, 

W^hrn lo ! I saw, saw by the sweet moonlight, 
Which came in silence o'er that silent shade. 

Where near the fountain somethiko like DESPAirt 

Made of that weeping willow garlands for her hair. 

And eke with painful fingers she inwove 
Many an uncouth stem of savage thorn — 

" The willow garland, that was for her love. 
And these her bleeding temples would adorn.*' 

With sighs her heart nigh burst, salt tears fast fell^ 

As mournfully she bended o'er that sacred well. 

To whom when I addressed myself to speak, 
She lifted up her eyes, and nothing said ; 

The delicate red came mantling o'er her cheek, 
And, gathering up her loose attire, she fled 

To the dark covert of that woody shade. 

And in her croinflrs seem'd a timid gentle maid. 
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Bevolving in my mind what this should mean. 
And why that lovely lady plainM so ; 

Perplexed in thouglit at that mysterious scene, 
And doubting if 'twere best to stay or go, — 

I cast mine eyes in wistful gaze around, 

When from the shades came slow a small and plainti^ 
sound: 

" Pysche 1 am I, who love to dwell 
In these brown shades, this woody dell, 
Where never busy mortal c^me. 
Till now, to pry upon my shame. 

**At thy feet what thou dost see 
The waters of repentance be. 
Which, niglit and day, I must augment 
With tears, like a true penitent, 

" If haply so my day of grace 
Be nut yet past ; and this lone place, 
0*er-8hadowy, dark, excludeth hence 
All thoughts but grief and penitence." 

" Why dost thou tceepy thou gentle maid/ 
And wherefore in this barren shade 
Thy hidden thoughts with sorrow feed t 
Can thing so fair repentance need?** 

"Oil have done a deed of shame. 
And tainted is my virgin fame. 
And staiu'd the beauteous maiden white, 
In which my bridal robes were dight." 

** And who Vie promised spouse, declare: 
And what those bridal garments were J* 

** Severe and saintly righteousness 
Composed the clear white bridal dress ; 

» The SouL 



TO CHARLES LLOYD. 16 

Jesus, the son of Heaven's high King, 
Bought with His blood the marriage-ring. 

" A wretched sinful creature, I 
Deem'd lightly of that sacred tie, 
Gave to a treacherous world my hearty 
And play'd the foolish wanton's part. 

^' Soon to these murky shades I came, 
To hide from the sun's light my shamOi 
And still I haunt this woody dell. 
And bathe me in that healing well, 
Whose waters clear have influence 
From sin's foul stains the soul to cleanse; 

"And night and day I them augment 
With tears, like a true penitent, 
Until, due expiation made. 
And fit atonement fully paid. 
The Lord and Bridegroom me present, 
Where in sweet strains of high consent^ 
God's throne before, the Seraphim 
Shall chaunt the ecstatic marriage hymn." 



" Now Christ restore thee soon " — I said, 
And thenceforth all my dream was iiecL 



1797 



TO CHARLES LLOYD. 



A STRANGER, and alone, I past those scenes 
We past so late together ; and my heart 
Felt something like desertion, when I look'd 
Around me, and the well-known voice of friend 
Was absent, and the cordial look was thore 
No more to smile on me. I thought on Lloyd ; 
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All he had been to me. And now I go 
A^aiu to mingle with a world impure, 
With men who make a mock of holy things 
Mistaken, and of man's be^^t hope think scorn. 
The world does much to warp the heart of man, 
And I may sometimes join itis idiot laugh. 
Of this I now complain not. Deal with ma 
Omniscient Father ! as thou judgest best, 
And in Thy season tender Thou my heart 
I pray not for myself; I pray for him, 
Whose soul is sore perplex'd : shine Thou on him, 
Father of Lights ! and in the difficult paths 
Make plain his way before him. His own thoughts 
May he not think, his own ends not pursue ; 
So shall he best perform Thy will on earth, 
Greatest and Best, Thy will be ever ours ! 

August 1797. 



WRITTEN ON THE DAY OF MY AUNTS 

FUNERAL. 

Thou too art dead ! very kind 

Ha^t thou been to me in my childish days. 
Thou best good creature. I have not forgot 
How tliou didst love thy Charles, when he was yet 
A prating schoolboy : I have not forgot 
The busy joy on that important day. 
When, childlike, the poor wanderer was content 
To leave the bosom of parental love. 
His childhood^s play-phice, and his early home. 
For the rude fostcriugs of a stranger's hand. 
Hard uncouth tasks, and 8cho()ll)oy'8 scanty fare. 
How did tliine eye penise him round and round, 
And hardly know him in his yellow coats,^ 
Red leathern belt, and gown of russet blue I 

' Tlic dress of Christ's Hospital. 



WRITTEN A YEAR AFTER THE EVENTS. 17 

Farewell, good aunt ! 

Go thou and occupy the same grave-bed 

Where the dead mother lies. 

Oh my dear mother, oh thou dear dead saint I 

Where's now that placid face, where oft hath sat 

A mother's smile, to think her son should thrive 

In this bad world when she was dead and gone ; 

And where a tear hath sat (take shame, son !) 

When that same child has proved himself tuddnd. 

One parent yet is left — a wretched thing, 

A sad survivor of his buried wife, 

A palsy-smitten, childish, old, old man, 

A semblance most forlorn of what he was, 

A merry cheerful man. A merrier man, 

A man more apt to frame matter for mirth, 

Mad jokes, and antics for a Christmas eve ; 

Making life social, and the laggard time 

To move on nimbly, never yet did cheer 

The little circle of domestic friends. 

February 1797. 



WRITTEN A YEAR AFTER THE EVENTS. 

Alas ! how am I changed ! W^here be the tears, 
The sobs, and forced suspensions of the breath. 
And all the dull desertions of the heart, 
With which I hung o'er my dead mother's corse t 
Where be the blest subeidings of the storm 
Within, the sweet resignedness of hope 
Drawn heavenward, and strength of filial love, 
In which I bow'd me to my Father's will 1 
My God, and my Redeemer ! keej) not Thou 
My soul in brute and sensual thanklcssness 
Seal'd up ; oblivious ever of that dear grace 
And health restored to my long-loved friend, 
Long-loved, and worthy known. Thou didst not leave 
Her soul in death ! leave not now, my Lord, 

c 
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Thy servants in far worse, in spiritual death I 
And darkness blacker than those feared shadows 
Of the valley all must tread. Lend us Thy balms, 
Thou dear Physician of the sin-sick soul, 
And heal our cleansM bosoms of the wounds 
With which the world has pierced us thro' and thro*. 
Give us new flesh, new birth. Elect of heaven 
May we become ; in Thine election sure 
Contained, and to one purpose steadfast drawn, 
Our soul's salvation ! 

Thou, and I, dear friend, 
"With filial recognition sweet, shall know 
One day the face of our dear mother in heaven ; 
And her remember'd looks of love shall greet 
With looks of answering love ; her placid smiles 
Meet with a smile i& placid, and her hand 
With drops of fondness wet, nor fear repulse. 
Be witness for me, Lord, I do not ask 
Those days of vanity to return again 
(Nor fitting me to ask, nor Thee to give). 
Vain loves and wanderings with a fair-liair'd maid, 
Child of the dust as I am, who so long 
My captive heart stcep'd in idolatry 
And creature-loves. Forgive me, my Maker 1 
If in a mood of grief I sin almost 
In sometimes brooding on the days long past, 
And from the grave of time wishing them back, 
Days of a mother's fondness to her child, 
Her little one. 

where be now those sports. 
And infant play-games ? where the joyous troops 
Of children, and the haunts I did so love ? 

my companions, ye lovkl names 

Of friend or playmate dear ; gone are ye now ; 
Gone diverse ways ; to honour and credit some, 
And some, I fear, to ignominy and shame ! 

1 only am left, with miavailing grief, 

To moiuii one parent dead, and see one live 



WRITTEN SOON AFTEB THE PRECEDING POEM. 19 

Of all life's joys bereft and desolate : 
Am left with a few friends, and one, abore 
The rest, found faithful in a lengtli of years, 
Contented as I may, to bear me on 
To the not unpeaceful evening of a day 
Made black by morning storms 1 

September 1797. 



WRITTEN SOON AFTER THE PRECEDINa 

POEM. 

Thoit should'st have longer lived, and to the grave 

Have peacefully gone down in full old age 1 

Thy children would have tended thy gray hairs. 

We might have sat, as we have often done, 

By our fireside, and talked whole nights away, 

Old times, old friends, and old events recalling ; 

With many a circumstance, of trivial note. 

To memory dear, and of importance grown. 

How shall we tell them in a stranger's ear } 

A wayward son ofttimes was I to thee ; 

And yet, in all our little bickerings. 

Domestic jars, there was, I know not what, 

Of tender feeling, that were ill exchanged 

For this world's chilling friendships, and their smilei 

Familiar, whom the heart calls strangers stilL 

A heavy lot hath he, most wretched man 1 

Who lives the last of all his family ; 

He looks around him, and his eye discerns 

The f&ce of the stranger, and his heart is sick. 

Man of the world, what canst thou do for him t 

Wealth is a burden, whicli he could not bear ; 

Mirth a strange crime, tlie which he dares not act ; 

And wine no cordial, but a bitter cup. 

For wounds like his Christ is the only cure, 

And gospel promises aure his by right, 
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For these were given to the poor in heart. 
Go, preach thou to him of a world to come, 
Where friends shall meet and know each other's face. 
Say less than this, and say it to the winds. 

October 1797. 



WRITTEN ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 1797. 

I AM a widowed thing, now thou art gone ! 
Now thou art gone, my own familiar friend, 
Companion, sister, helpmate, counsellor 1 
Alas ! that honoured mind, whose sweet reproof 
And meekest wisdom in times past have smooth'd 
The imfilial harshness of my foolish speech, 
And made me loving to my parents old, 
(Why is this so, ah, God ! why is this so T) 
That honoiu^d mind become a fearfid blank, 
Her senses lock'd up, and herself kept out 
From human sight or converse, while so many 
Of the foolish sort are left to roam at large. 
Doing all acts of folly, and sin, and shame t 
Thy paths are mystery ! 

Yet I will not think. 
Sweet friend, but we shall one day meet, and live 
In quietness, and die so, fearing God. 
Or if not, and these false suggestions be 
A fit of the weak nature, loth to part 
With wliat it loved so long, and held so dear ; 
If thou art to be taken, and I left 
(More sinning, yet unpunished, save in thee). 
It is the will of Grod, and we are clay 
In the potter's hands ; and, at the worst, are made 
From absolute nothing, vessels of disgrace, 
Till, His most righteous purpose wrought in us, 
Our purified spirits find their perfect rest 
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THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 
Where are they gone, the old familiar faces f 

I had a mother, but she died, and left me, 
Died prematurely in a day of horrors — 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have had playmates, I have had companions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-daye — 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies-^ 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I loved a love once, fiiirest among women. 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man. 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly ; 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar i'aces. 

Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of my childhood. 
Earth seein'd a desert I was bound to traverse, 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother ! 
Why wert not thou l)om in my father's dwelling? 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces. 

For Fome they have died, and some they have left me, 
A fid »ome are taken from me ; all are dejKirted; 
Ail, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

January 1798. 
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COMPOSED AT MIDNIGHT. 

From broken visions of perturbed rest 
I wake, and start, and fear to sleep again. 
How total a privation of all sounds, 
Sights, and familiar objects, man, bird, beast, 
Herb, tree, or flower, and prodigal light of heaven I 
'Twere some relief to catch the drowsy cry 
Of the mechanic watchman, or the noise 
Of revel, reeling home from midnight cups. 
Those are the moanings of the dying man, 
Who lies in the upper chamber ; restless moanSi 
And interrupted only by a cough 
Consumptive, torturing the wasted lungs. 
So in the bitterness of death he lies, 
And waits in anguish for the morning's light. 
What can that do for him, or what restore? 
Short taste, faint sense, affecting notices, 
And little images of pleasures past. 
Of health, and active life — (health not yet slain, 
Nor the other grace of life, a good name, sold 
For sin's black wages). On his tedious bed 
He writhes, and turns him from th' accusing light. 
And finds no comfort in the sun, but says 
" When night comes I shall get a little rest." 
Some few groans more, death comes, and there an end. 
'Tis darkness and conjectiure all beyond ; 
Weak natiu*e fears, though charity must hope, 
And fancy, most licentious on such themes. 
Where decent reverence well had kept her mute. 
Hath o'er-sto(!k'd hell with devils, and brought down 
By her enormous fabliugs, and uuid lies, 
Discredit on the gospel's serious trutlis 
And salutary fears. The man of parts, 
Poet, or prose declaimer, on his couch 
Lolling, like one indiiferent, fabricates 
A heaven of gold, where he, and such as he. 
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Their heads encompassM with crowns, their heels 

With fine wings garlanded, shall tread the stars, 

Beneath their feet, heaven's pavement, far removed 

From damned spirits, and the torturing cries 

Of men, his brethren, fashioned of the earth. 

As he was, nourished with the self-same breath, 

Belike his kindred or companions once. 

Through everlasting ages now divorced. 

In chains and savage torments, to repent 

Short years of folly on earth. Their groans unheard 

In heaven, the saint nor pity feels, nor care, 

For those thus sentenced — pity might disturb, 

The delicate sense and most divine repose 

Of spirits angelical. Blessed be God, 

The measures of His judgments are not fix'd 

By man's erroneous standard. He discerns 

No such inordinate difference and vast 

Betwixt the sinner and the saint, to doom 

So disproportion'd fates. Compared with Him, 

No man on earth is holy call'd : they best 

Stand in His sight approved, who at His feet 

Their little crowns of virtue cast, and yield 

To Him of His own works the praise, His due. 

LIVING WITHOUT GOD IN THE WORLD. 

Mystery of God I thou brave and beauteous world. 

Made fair with light and shade and stars and flowers. 

Made fearful and august with woods and rocks ; 

Jagg'd precipice, black mountain, sea in storms, 

Sun, over all, that no co-rival owns. 

But thro* Heaven's pavement rides as in despite 

Or mwkcry of the littleness of man ! 

I Bee a mi^rhty arm, by man unseen. 

Resistless, not to bo controll'd, that guides, 

In solitude of unshared energies. 

All these thy ceaseless miracles, world I 

Arm of the world, I view thee, and I muse 
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On Man, who, trusting in his mortal Btrength, 

Leans on a shadowy staff, a statf of dreams. 

We consecrate our total hoi)es and fears 

To idols, flesh and blood, our love (heaven's due). 

Our praise and admiration ; praise bestowed 

By man on man, and acts of worship done 

To a kindred nature, certes do reflect 

Some portion of the glory and rays oblique 

Upon the politic worshipper, — so man 

Extracts a pride from his humility. 

Some braver spirits of the modem stamp 

Affect a Godhead nearer : these talk loud 

Of mind, and independent intellect^ 

Of energies omnipotent in man ; 

And man of his own fate artificer ; 

Yea, of his own life lord, and of the days 

Of his abode on earth, when time shall be, 

That life immortal shall become an art, 

Or Death, by cliymic practices deceived, 

Forego the scent, wliich for six thousand years 

Like a good hound he lias follow'd, or at length 

More manners learning, and a dectjnt sense 

And reverence of a philosophic w^orld, 

Relent, and leave to prey on carcasses. 

But these are fancies of a few : the rest, 

Atheists, or Deists only in the name, 

By word or deed deny a Gotl. They eat 

Their daily bread, and draw the breath of heaven 

Without or thought or thanks ; heaven's roof to them 

Is but a painted ceiling hung with Lnn|)8, 

No more, that lights tlicm to their purjwses. 

They waniler " loose al)out," they nothing see, 

Themsolves except, and creatures like themselves, 

Short-lived, short-sighted, impotent to save. 

So on tlieir dissolute spirits, soon or late. 

Destruction conieth " like an amied man," 

Or like a dream of murder in the night, 

Withering their mortal faculties, and breaking 

The bones of all their pride. 1798. 



JOHX WOODVIL: 

A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS 

CHARACTERS. 
Sir Walter Woodvil, 



hij sons. 



John, 
Simon, 

Gil AT ' ' pretended friends of John, 

Sandford, Sir Walter's old Steward. 
Margaret, Orphan Ward of Sir Walter, 
Four Gkntlemln, John's riotous companicm, 
Servai^^ 

Scene. — For the most part at Sir Walters mansion in Devon* 

shire ; at other times in the forest of Sherwood, 
Time. — Soon after tJie Jiestaration, 



ACT THE FIRST. 

Scene. — A Servants' Apartment in Woodtnl Hall, 
Servants drinkiny/.^Time, the Morning. 

A Song hy Daniel. 

•* WTien the King enjoys his own again." 

Peter, A delicate eong. Where didst learn it, follow 1 
Daniel, Even there, where thou learnest thy oaths and 

thy politics — at our master's table. Where else should a 

Bervin^-nian pick up his poor accomplishments ? 
Martin. Well spoken, Daniel. rare Daniel! — his 

oaths and his politics ! excellent ! 
Francis, And where didst pick up thy knaverj', Daniel % 
Pet. That came to him by inheritance. His family 

have supplied the shire of Devon, time out of miud, with 
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pood tlnVvpR and Ivid Borvinir-mrn All of his race have 
e«»iii« -into the world without their conscience 

Mar, Grood thieves, and bad serving-men ' Better and 
better. I marvel what Daniel hath got to say in reply. 

Dan, I mar\Tl more when thou wilt say anything to 
the purpose, thou sliallow serving- man, whose swiftest 
conceit carries thee no higher than to apprehend with 
difficulty the stale jests of us thy compeers. When wast 
ever known to clui) thy own particular jest among us ] 

Mar, Most unkind Daniel, to speak such biting things 
of me ! 

Fran. See — if he hath not brought tears into the poor 
fellow^s eves wMth the saltness of his rebuke. 

Dan. No offence, brother Martin — I meant none. 
*Tis true, Heaven gives gifts and withholds them. It 
has been ])leased to bestow upon me a nimble invention 
to the manufa(!ture of a jest ; and upon thee, Martin, an 
indifferent bad capacity to understand my meaning. 

Mar. Is that ain I am content. Here's my hand. 

Fran. Well, I like a little innocent mirth myself, but 
never could endure biwdry. 

Dan. Qnot homines tot sententue. 

Mar. And what is that ? 

Dan. 'Tis Greek, and argues difference of opinion. 

Mar. I hoj^e there is none Ix^tween us. 

Dan. Hero's to thee, lm)ther Martin {drinks). 

Mar. And to thee, Daniel {drinks). 

Fran. And to thee, Peter {dri7iks). 

Ph. Thank you, Francis. And here's to thee (cJrtnJt*). 

Mar. I shall be fuddled anon. 

Dan, And drunkenness I hold to be a very despicable 
Tice. 

All. Oh ! a shocking vice. [They drink round* 

Pet. Inasmuch a.s it taketh away the understanding, 

Dan. And makes the eyes red. 

Pet. And the timpie to staninier. 

Dan. And to blab out secret^?. 
{During this conversation they continue drinking.) 
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Pet Some men do not know an enemy from a friend 
when they are drunk. 

Dan. Certainly sobriety is the health of the souL 

Mar. Now I know I am going to be drunk, 

Dan. How canst t^ll, dry-bones 1 

Mar. Because I begin to be melancholy. That's always 
a sign. 

Fran. Take care of Martin, he'll topple off his seat 
else. [Martin drops asleep. 

Pet Times are greatly altered since young master took 
upon himself the government of this household. 

AIL Greatly altered. 

Fran. I think everything be altered for the better since 
his Majesty's blessed restoration. 

Pet In Sir Walter's days there was no encouragement 
given to good housekeeping. 

All. None. 

Dan. For instance, no possibility of getting drunk 
before two in the afternoon. 

Pet. Every man his allowance of ale at breakfast — Lio 
quart ! 

All. A quart ! ! {in derision). 

Dan. Nothing left to our own sweet discretions. 

Pet Whereby it may appear, we were treated more 
like beasts than what we were — discreet and reasonable 
Berving-men. 

All. Like beasts. 

Mar. (opening his eyes). Like beasts ! 

Dan. To sleep, wag- tail ! 

Fran. I marvel all this while where the old gentleman 
has found means to secrete himself. It seems no man has 
heard of him since the day of the King's return. Can any 
tell, why our young master, being favoured by the court, 
should not have interest to procure his father*s pardon. 

Dan, Marry, I think 'tis the obstinacy of the old 
Knight, that will not be beholden to the court for his 
safety. 

Mar. Now that b wilful. 
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Fran, But can any tell me the place of his conceal* 
menti 

Pet That cannot I ; but I have my conjectures. 

Dan, Two hundred pounds, as I hear, to the man that 
shall apprehend him. 

Fran, Well, I have my suspicions. 

Fet, And so have I. 

Mar, And I can keep a secret. 

Fran, (to Peter). Warwickshire you mean (aside). 

Fet, Perhaps not 

Fran. Nearer, perhaps. 

Fet, I say nothing. 

Dan. I hope there is none in this company would bo 
mean enough to betray him. 

All, O Lord, surely not. 

[They dnnk to Sir Walter's safety, 

Fran, I have often wondered how our master came to 
be excepted by name in the late Act of Oblivion. 

Dan. Shall I tell the reason 1 

All. Ay, do. 

Dan. 'Tis thought he is no great friend to the present 
happy establishment. 

All. Oh ! monstrous ! 

Fet, Fellow-serviints, a thought strikes me. Do we, or 
do we not, come under the penalties of the Treason Act, 
by reason of our being privy to this man's concealment 1 

All, Truly, a sad consideration. 

To them enters Sandford sicddenly. 

Sand ford. You well-fed and unprofitable groomSi 
Maintained for state, not iLse ; 
You lazy feasters at another's cost, 
That eat like maggots into an estate. 
And do as little work. 
Being indfid but foul excrescences. 
And no just parts in a well-order'd family ; 
You base and rascal imitators. 
Who act up to the height your master's vices. 
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But cannot read his virtues in yonr bond : 
Which of you, as I enter'd, spake of betraying ? 
Was it you, or you, or, thin-face, was it you ] 

Mar. Whom does he call thiu-face ? 

Sand. No prating, loon, but tell me who he was, 
That I may brain the villain with my stafif, 
That seeks Sir Walter's Hfo 1 
You miserable men, 

With minds more slavish than your slave's estate, 
Have you that noble bounty so forgot. 
Which took you from the looms, and from the ploughs, 
Which better had ye follow'd, fed ye, clothed ye, 
And entertained ye in a worthy service. 
Where your best wages was the world's repute, 
That thus ye seek liis life, by whom ye live ] 
Have you forgot, too, 
How often in old times 

Your dnmken mirths have stunnM day's sober eara^ 
Carousing full cups to Sir Walter's health ? 
Whom now ye would betray, but that he lies 
Out of the reach of your i)oor treacheries. 
This learn from me, 

Our master's secret sleeps with trustier tongues, 
Than will unlock themselves to carles J.ke yoiu 
(jo, get you gone, you knaves. Who stirs 1 this staff 
Shall teach you manners else. 

All. Well, we are going. 

Sand, And quickly, too, yo had better, for I see 
Young mistress Margaret coming this way. 

[Exeunt ail but Sandford. 

Enter Margaret, as in a fright, pursued hy a Gentle^ 
many wfu>y seeing Sandford, retires muttering a curse. 

SANDFORD. MARGARET. 

Sand. Good-morrow to my fair mistress. 'Twas a chance 
I saw you, lady, so intent was I 
On chiding hence these graceless serving-men, 
Who cannot break their fast at morning meals 
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Without debauch and mis-timed riotings. 
This house hath been a scene of nothing else^ 
But atheist riot and profane excess, 
Since my old master quitted all his rights here. 

Marg, Each day I endure fresh insult from the scorn 
Of Woodvil's friends, the uncivil jests 
And free discourses of the dissolute men 
That haunt this manoion, making me their mirth. 

SaruL Does ray young master know of these affronts 1 

Marg, I cannot tell. Perhaps he has not been told. 
Perhaps he might have seen them if he would. 
I have known him more quick-sighted. Let that pass. 
All things seem changed, I think. I had a friend 
(I can't but weep to think him altered too) — 
These things are best forgotten : but I knew 
A man, a young man, young, and full of honour, 
That would have pick'd a quarrel for a straw, 
And fought it out to the extremity, 
E'en with the dearest friend he had alive, 
On but a bare surmise, a possibility. 
That Margaret had sutfcr'd an affront. 
Some are too tame that were too splenetic once. 

Sand. Twere best he should be told of these affronts. 

Marg. I am the daughter of his father's friend, 
Sir Walter's orphan ward. 
I am not his servant-maid, that I should wait 
The opportunity of a gracious hearing. 
Inquire the times and seasons when to put 
My peevish prayer up at young Woodvil's feet, 
And sue to him for slow redress, who was 
Himself a suitor late to Margaret. 
I am somewhat proud : and Woodvil taught me pride. 
I was his favourite once, his playfellow in infancy, 
And joyfid mistress of his youth. 
None once so pleasant in his eyes as Margaret, 
His conscience, his religion Margan;t was, 
His dear heart's confessor, a heart within that heart, 
And all dear things summ'd up in her alone. 
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Ab Margaret smiled or frown'd John lived or died : 

His dress, 8i)eecli, gesture, studies, friendships, all 

Being fsishioned to lier liking. 

His Hatteries taught me first this self-esteem, 

His flatteries and caresses, while he loved. 

The worid esteem'd her happy, who had won 

His heart, who won all hearts ; 

And ladies envied nie the love of Woodvil. 

Sand, He doth aliect the courtier's life too much, 
Whose art is to forget, 

And that has wrought this seeming change in him, 
That was by nature noble. 

Tis these court plagues, that swann about our house. 
Have done the mischief, making his fancy giddy 
With images of state prefennent, place, 
Tainting his generous spirits with ambition. 

Marg. I know not how it is ; 
A cold protector is John grown to me. 
The mbtress and presumptive wife of Woodvil 
Can never stoop so low to supplicate 
A man, her equal, to redress tlio.se wrongs. 
Which he was bound first to ])revent : 
But which his own neglects have sanction'd rather, 
Both sanction'd and provoked : a marked neglect, 
And strangeness fastening bitter on his love. 
His love which long has been upon the wane. 
For me, I am determined what to do : 
To leave this hoase this night, and lukewarm John, 
And trust for food to the Earth and Providence. 

HaruL lady, have a care 
Of these indefinite and spleen-bred resolves. 
You know not half the dangers that attend 
UiK)n a life of wandering, which your thoughts now 
Feeling the swellings of a lofty anger, 
To your abused fancy, as 'tis likely. 
Portray without its terrors, jiainting lies 
And representnieuts of fallacious lilxirty — 
You know not what it is to leave the roof that shelters you. 
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Marg. I have thought on every possible event, 
The dangers and discouragements you speak of, 
Even till my woman's heart hath ceased to fear them, 
And cowardice grows enamoured of rare accidents. 
Nor am I so uni'urnish'd as you think, 
Of practicable schemes. 

ISand, Now God forbid ; think twice of this, dear lady. 

Marg, I pray you siwire me, Mr. Sandford, 
And once for all believe, nothing can shake my purposa 

Sand, But what course have you thought on ? 

Marg. To seek Sir Walter in the forest of Sherwood. 
I have letters from young Simon, 
Acquainting me with all the circumstances 
Of their concealment, place, and manner of life. 
And the merry hours they spend in the green haimts 
Of Sherwood, nigh which place they have ta'en a house 
In the town of Nottingham, and pass for foreignerS| 
Wearing the dress of Frenchmen. — 
All which I have perused with so attent 
And childlike longings, that to my doting ears 
Two sounds now seem like one. 
One meaning in two words, Sherwood and Liberty. — 
And, gentle Mr. Sandford, — 
Tis you that must provide now 
The means of my departure, which for safety 
Must be in boy's appareL 

Sand. Since you will have it so 
(My careful age trembles at all may happen) 
I will engage to furnish you. 
I have the keys of the wardrobe, and can fit yon 
With garments to your size. 
I know a suit 

Of lively Lincoln Green, that shall much grace you 
In the wear, being glossy fresh, and worn but seldom. 
Young Stephen Woodvil wore them while he lived. 
I have the kej's of all this house and passages, 
And ere day break will rise and let you forth. 
What things soe'er you have need of I can furnish you ; 
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And will provide a horse and trusty guide 
To bear you on your way to Nottingham. — 

Marg. That once this day and night were fairly past ! 
For then I'll bid this house and love farewell ; 
Farewell, sweet Devon ; farewell, lukewarni John : 
For with the morning's light will Margaret bo g«)ne. 
Thanks, courteous Mr. Sandtbrd. — [Exeunt divers ways. 



ACT THE SECOND. 
Scene. — An Apartment in Woodvil IlalU 

John Woodvil — alone, 
{Reading parts of a letter.) 

The Letter. 

" When Love grows cold, and indifference has usurped 
upon old esteem, it is no maiTcl if the world begin to 
account that dependence, which hitherto has been esteemed 
honourable shelter. The course I have takeu (in leaving 
this house, not easily wrought thereunto) seemed to mo 
best for the once-for-all releasing of yourself (who in times 
past have deserved well of me) from the now daily and 
not to be endured tribute of forced love, and ill-disscmblcd 
reluctance of affection. „ Maeoabet." 

Gone ! gone ! my girl ? so hasty, Margaret 1 

And never a kiss at parting ? shallow loves, 

And likings of a ten days' growth, use courtesies. 

And show red eyes at parting. Who bids " farewell" 

In the same tone he cries " God speed you, sir?" 

Or tells of joyful victories at sea, 

Where he hath ventures ? does not rather mufiOe 

His organs to emit a leaden sound. 

To suit the melancholy dull " farewell," 

Which They in Heaven not use 

So peevish, Margaret 1 
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But 'tis the common error of yoiir sex, 

When our idohitry slackens, or grows less, 

(As who of woman born can keep his faculty, 

Of Admiration, being a decaying faculty, 

For ever strain'd to the pitch ? or can at pleasure 

Make it renewable, as some appetites are, 

As namely. Hunger, Thirst ?) — this being the case, 

They tax us with neglect, and love grown cold, 

Coin plainings of the perfidy of men, 

Which into maxims pass, and apothegms 

To be retail 'd in ballads. — 

I know them alL 
They are jealous, when oiu* larger hearts receive 
More guests than ona (Love in a woman's heart 
Being all in one.) For me, I am siu'e I have room here 
For more disturbers of my sleep than one. 
Love shall have jmrt, but Love shall not have all 
Ambition, Pleasure, Vanity, all by turns, 
Shall lie in my bed, and keep me fresh and waking ; 
Yet Love not be exclu<led. — Foolish wench, 
I could have loved her twenty years to come, 
And still have ke[)t my liking. But since 'tis so. 
Why, fare thee well, old play-fellow ! I'll try 
To squeeze a tear for old acquaintance' sake. 
I shall not grudge so much. 

To him enters LovEL. 

Lov. Bless US, Woodvil ! what is the matter 1 I pro- 
test, man, I thought you had been weeping. 

Wood. Nothing is the matter, only the wench has 
forced some water into my eyes, which will quickly 
disband. 

Lov. I cannot conceive you. 

Wood. Margaret is flown. 

Jjov. Upon what pretence 1 

Wood. Neglect on my part : which it seems she has 
had the wit to discover, maugre all my pains to conceal it. 

Lov, Then you confess the charge ? 
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Wood, To say the truth, my love for her has of late 
Btop^ied short on this side idolatry. 

I0OV, As all good Christians should, I think. 

WfxxL I am sure, I could have loved her stiil within 
the limits of warrantable love. 

Lav, A kind of brotherly affection, I take it. 

Wood, We shoidd have made excellent man and wife 
in time. 

Lov, A good old couple, when the snows fell, to crowd 
about a sea-coal fire, and talk over old matters. 

Wood, While each should feel, what neither cared to 
acknowledge, that stories oft repeated may at last come 
to lose some of their grace by the repetition. 

Lov, Which both of you may yet live long enough to 
discover. For, take my word for it, Margaret is a bird, 
that will come back to you without a lure. 

Wood. Never, never, LoveL Spite of my levity, with 
tears I confess it, she was a lady of most confirmed honour, 
of an immatchable spirit, and determinate in all virtuous 
resolutions ; not hasty to anticifrnte an affront, nor slow 
to feel, where just provocation was given, 

Lov. What miuie you neglect her, then ? 

Wood. Mere levity and youthfulness of blood, a malady 
incident to young men, physicians call it caprice. Nothing 
else. He that slighted her knew her value : and His odds, 
but for thy sake, Margaret, John will yet go to his grave 
a bachelor. [A noise heard as of one drunk and siuffing, 

Lov. Here comes one that will quickly dissipate these 
humours. 

Enter one drunk. 

Drunken Man. Good-morrow to you, gentlemen. Mr, 
Lovel, I am your humble servant. Honest Jack Woodvil, 
I will get drunk with you to-morrow. 

Wood. And why to-morrow, honest Mr. Freeman 1 

Drunk. M. I scent a traitor in that question. A 
beastly question. Is it not his Majesty's birthday ? the 
day of all days in the year, on which King Charles the 
Second was graciously pleased to be born. (Sings) 
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'* Great pity 'tis such days as those should come bat onoe 
a year." 

Lov. Drunk in a morning ! fob ! how he stinks. 

Drunk. M. And why not drunk in a morning ? canst 
tell, bully ? 

Wood, Because being the sweet and tender infancy of 
the day, methinks it should ill-endure such early blightings. 

Drunk, M, I grant you, 'tis in some sort the youth and 
tender nonage of the day. Youth is bashful, and I give it 
a cup to encourage it. (Sings) "Ale that will make 
Grimalkin prate." — At noon I drink for thirst, at night 
for fellowship, but above all I love to usher in the bashful 
morning under the auspices of a freshening stoup of liquor. 
{Sings) "Ale in a Saxon rumkin then Makes valour 
burgeon in tall men." — But I crave i)ardon. I fear I 
keep that gentleman from serious thoughts. There be 
those that wait for me in the cellar. 

Wood, Who are they 1 

Drunk, M. Gentlemen, my good friends, Cleveland, 
Delaval, and Truby. I know by this time they are all 
clamorous for me. S^Exit singing. 

Wood, This keeping of open house acquaints a man 
with strange companions. 

Enter at anot/ier door^ Three calling for 
Harry Freeman. 

Harry Freeman, Harry Freeman. 

He is not here. Let us go look for him. 

Where is Freeman ? 

Where is Harry ? 

[Eceunt the Three, calling for Freemait. 

Wood, Did you ever see such gentry 1 (laughing). 
These are they, that fatten on ale and tobacco in a morn- 
ing, drink burnt brandy at noon to promote digestion, and 
piously conclude with quart bumjxirs after supper to prove 
their loyalty. 

Lov. Come, shall we adjourn to the Tennis Court ? 

Wood, No, you shall go with me into the galleiji 
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"where I will show you the Vandyke I have purchased :. 
"The late kinj^ taking leave of his children." 

Loi\ I will but adjust my dres:*, and attend you. 

[Exit LovEL. 

IVood. (alone). Now universal England getteth drunk 
For joy that Charles, her monarch, is restored : 
And she, that sometime wore a saintly mask, 
The stale-grown vizor from her face doth pluck, 
And weareth now a siiit of morris bells. 
With which she jingling goes through all her towns and 

villages. 
The baffled factions in tlieir houses skulk : 
The commonwealthsman, and state machinbt, 
The croppM fanatic, and fifth-monarchy-man, 
Who heareth of these visionaries now 1 
They and tlieir dreams have ended. Fools do sing, 
Where good men yield God thanks ; but politic spirits, 
Who live by obscrvatitm, note these changes 
Of the popular mind, and thereby serve their ends. 
Then why not I] What's Charles to me, or Oliver, 
But as my own advancement hangs on one of them 1 

I to myself am chief. 1 know, 

Some shallow mouths cry out, that I am smit 

W^ith the gauds and show of state, the point of place, 

And trick of precedence, the ducks, and nods, 

Which weak minds pay to rank. Tis not to sit 

In j)lace of worship at the royal masques. 

Their jjastiines, plays, and Whitehall banquetings, 

For none of these, 

Nor yet to be seen whispering with some great one, 

Do I affect the favours of the court. 

I would be great, for greatness hath great powers 

And that's the fniit I reach at. — 

Great s[)irits ask great play-room. Who could sit. 

With these prophetic swellings in my breast, 

That prick an<l goa<l me on, and never cease, 

To the fortunes something tells me I was bom to % 

Who, with such monitors within to stir him. 
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Would sit him down with lazy arms across, 

An unit, a thing without a name in the state, 

A something to be govern'd, not to govern, 

A Ashing, hawking, hunting country gentleman t [Exit 



Scene. — Sherwood Forest, 

BIB WALTER WOODVIL, SIMON WOODVIL 

{disguised as Frenchinen), 

Sir Wal. How fares my boy, Simon, my youngest bom. 
My hoi)e, my pride, young Woodvil, six?ak to me 1 
Some grief untold weighs heavy at thy heart : 
I know it by thy alter'd cheer of late. 
Thinkest thy brother plays thy father false % 
It is a mu4l and tliriftless prodigal, 
Grown proud upon the favours of the court ; 
Court manners, and court fashions, he affects, 
And in the lieM and uncheck'd blood of youth, 
Harbours a company of rioUms men. 
All hot, and young, court-seekers like himself 
Most skilful to devour a patrimony ; 
And these have eat into my old estates. 
And these have drain'd thy fiither's cellars dry ; 
But these so common faults of youth not named, 
(Things which tliemselves outgrow, left to themselves) 
I know no quality that stains his honour. 
My life upon his faith and noble mind, 
Son John could never play thy father false. 

Sim. I never thought but nobly of my brother, 
Touching his honour and fidelity, 
Still I could wish him charier of his person, 
And of his time more fnigal, than to spend 
In riotous living, gnweless society, 
An<l mirth unpalabible, hours better employed 
(With those j)ei-8uasive graces nature lent him) 
In fervent pleadings for a father^s life. 

Sir WaL I would not owe my life to a jealous court. 
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"WTiose shallow policy I know it is, 
Oil some reluctant act« of pnulent mercy, 
(Not voluntary, but extortiul by the times, 
lu the first tremblinj^s of new-fixed power, 
And recollection smarting from old wounds,) 
On these to build a spurious popularity. 
Unknowing what free gnuHj or mercy mean. 
They fear to punish, therefore do they pardon. 
For this cause have I oft forbid my son, 
By letters, overtures, open solieitiugs, 
Or closet-tamperin«j:8, by jjold or fee. 
To beg or bargiiin with the court iur my life. 

Sim, And John luus ta'cn you, father, at your word, 
Tnie to the letter of his paternal charge. 

Sir WaL Well, my good cause, and my good conscience, 
boy. 
Shall be for sons to me, if John prove false. 
Men die but once, and the ojiportunity 
Of a noble death is not an every-day fortune : 
It is a gift which noble spirits pray fur. 

Sim, I would not wrong my brother l)y surmise; 
I know him generous, full of gentle qualities, 
Incapable of base compliances, 
No prodigal in his nature, but affecting 
This show of bravery for ambitious ends. 
He drinks, f >r 'tis the humour of the coiu^. 
And drink may one day wrest the secret from him, 
And pluck you from your liiding-place in the secpiel. 

Sir Wal, Fair death shall be my doom, and foid life ia 
Till when, we'll live as free in this green forest. 
As yonder deer, who roam unfearing treason ; 
Who seem llie Alx)rigines of this place, 
Of Sherwood theirs by tenure. — 

Sim. 'Tis said, that Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 
Men call'd him ll4)bin Hood, an outlaw bold. 
With a merry crew of hunt<^'rs here did haunt, 
Not sjiaring the king's veiiis'in. May one believe 
The antique tale ? 
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Sir Wat. There is much likelihood, 
Such bandits did in England erst abound, 
When polity was young. I have read of the pranks 
Of that mad archer, and of the tax he levied 
On travellers, whatever theif' degree, 
Baron, or knight, whoever pass'd these woods, 
Layman, or priest, not sparing tlie bishop's mitre 
For spiritual regards ; nay once, ^tis said, 
He robb'd the king himself. 

JSim. A perilous man (smiling). 

Sir Wal. How qiuetly we live here, 
Unread in the world's business, 
And take no note of all its slippery changes. 
Twere best w^e make a world among ourselvea^ 
A little world. 

Without the ilk and falsehoods of the greater; 
We two being all the inhabitants of ours, 
And kings and subjects both in one. — 

Sim, Only the dangerous errors, fond conceits^ 
Which make the business of that greater world, 
Must have no place in ours : 
As namely, riches, honours, birth, place, courtesy, 
Good fame and bad, rumours and popular noises, 
Books, creeds, opinions, prejudices national, 
Humours particular. 

Soul-killing lies, and tniths that work small good. 
Feuds, factions, enmities, relationships, 
Loves, hatreds, sympathies, antipathies, 
And all the intricate stuft' qmirrels are made of, 

Margaret enters in hoy^s apparel. 

Sir Wal. What pretty l>oy have we here 1 

Mavf/. Bon jour J messieurs. Ye have handsome English 
faf(\^, 
J .sliouM have ta'cn you else for other two, 
I came to .seek in the forest. 

Sir Wal, Who are they ] 

Marg. A gallant brace of Frenchmen, curl'd monsienra, 
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That, men say, haunt these woods, affecting privacy, 
More than the manner of their (X)untrymcn. 

»Sim, Wc have here a wonder. 
The face is Margaret's face. 

Sir Wal.. The face is Mar«;aret*8, but the dress the same 
My Stephen sometime wore. 

(To Maro.) Suppose us them ; whom do men say we are t 
Or know you what you seek ? 

Marg, A worthy pair of exiles, 
Two whom the politics of st^te revenge, 
In final issue of long civil broils, 
Have houseless driven from your native France 
To wander idle in these English woods, 
Where now ye live ; most part 
Thinking on home, and all the joys of France, 
Where grows the purple vine. 

Sir Wal. Those woods, young stranger, 
And grassy pastures, which the slim deer loves, 
Are they less bciiutcous than the land of France, 
Where grows the purple vine 1 

Marg. I caimot tell. 
To an indifferent eye both show alike 
Tis not the scene, 

But all familiar objects in the scene, 
Which now ye miss, that constitute a differenoa 
Ye hatl a country, exiles, ye have none now ; 
Friends had ye, and much wealth, ye now have nothing ; 
Our manners, laws, our customs all are foreign to you, 
I know ye loathe them, cannot learn them readily : 
And there is reason, exiles, ye should love 
Our English earth less than your land of France, 
Wliere grows the purple vine ; where all delights grow 
Old custom has made pleas;int. 

Sir Wal. You, that are read 
So deeply in our story, what are you 1 

M'trg. A bare adventurer -, in brief a woman, 
That put strange garments on, and came thus far 
To seek an ancient friend ; 
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And having spent her stock of idle words, 

And feeling some tears coming, 

Hiistes now to clasp Sir Walter WoodviVs knees, 

And bog a boon for ]\Iargaret, his i>oor ward {kneclinfi). 

Sir Wed. Not at my feet, Margaret, not at my feet, 

Mavff. Yes, till lier suit is answer*dL 

Sir Wal. Name it. 

Mar if. A little boon, and yet so great a grace^ 
She fears to ask it. 

Sir Wal, Some riddle, Margaret ? 

Marfj, No riddle, but a plain request.— 

Sir Wal. Name it. 

Marg, Free liberty of Sher%vood. 
And leave to take her lot with you in the fore.'^t 

Sir Wal. A scant petition, Margaret, but take ity 
ScaPd with an old man's tears. — 
Rise, daught^T of Sir Rowland. 
(Addresses them both) you most worthy, 
You constant followers of a man proscribed, 
Following ix>or misery in the throat of danger ; 
Fa'it servitors to crazed and penniless poverty, 
SerWng poor poverty without hope of gain ; 
Kind cliildren of a sire unfortunate ; 
Green clinging tendrils round a tnmk decayM, 
Which needs must bring on you timeless decay; 
Fair living forms to a dead carcase juin'd ; — 
What shall I say] 

Better the dead were gathered to the dead. 
Than death and life in disproportion meet.— 
Go, seek your fortunes, children. — 

Sim. Why, whither should we go ? 

Sir Wal. You to the court, where now your brother 
John 
Commits a rape on Fortune : — 

Sim. Luck to John ! 
A light-hccrd strumi>ct, when the sport is done. 

Sir Wal. You to the sweet society of your equals. 
Where the world's fashion smiles on youth and beauty : 
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Marg. Where youog men's flatteries cozen young maids' 
bwiuty, 
There pride oft gets the vantage hand of duty, 
There sweet humility withers. 

Sim. Mistress Margaret, 
How fared my brother John, when you left Devon ? 

Marg. John was well, sir. 

Sim. 'Tid now nine months almost, 
Since I saw home. What new friends has John made t 
Or keeps he his first love ? — I did suspect 
Some foul disloyalty. Now do I know, 
John has proved false to her, for Margaret weeps. 
It is a scurvy brother. 

Sir Wal. Fie upon it ! 
All men are false, I think. The date of love 
Is outy expired, its stories all grown stale, 
0*erpa8t, forgotten, like an antique tale 
Of Hero and Leander. 

Sim, I have known some men that are too general- 
contemplative for the narrow passion. I am in some sort 
a general lover. 

Marg, In the name of the boy-god, who plays at 
hoodman-blind with the Muses, and cares not whom he 
catches : what is it you love ) 

Sim, Simply, all things that live. 
From the crook*d worm to man's imperial form, 
And God-resembling likeness. The poor fly, 
That makes short holy day in the sun beam. 
And dies by some child's hand. The feeble bird 
With little wings, yet greatly venturous 
In the upper sky. The fish in th' other element, 
That knows no touch of eloquence. What else 1 
Ton tall and elegant stag, 
^ Who paints a dancing shadow of his horns 
In the water, where he drinks. 

Marg, I myself love all these things, yet so as with a 
difference : — for example, some animals better than others, 
some men rather than other men ; the nightingale before 
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the cuckoo, the swift and graceful palfrey before the slow 

and asinine mule. Your humour goes to confound all 

qualities. 

What 8jx)rta do you use in the forest ? 

Sirn. Not many ; some few, as thus :— 
To see the sun to bed, and to arise. 
Like some liot amorist with glowing eyes, 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him, 
With all his fires and travelling glories round hira : 
Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to rest, 
Like beauty nestling in a young man's breast, 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep : 
Sometimes outstretch'd, in very idleness, 
Nought doing, saying little, thinking less, 
To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air. 
Go eddying round ; and small birds, how they fare. 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Filched from the careless Amalthea's horn ; 
And how the woods berries and worms provide 
Without their pains, when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants : 
To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 
Then stop, and gaze, then turn, they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society : 
To mark the structure of a plant or tree ; 
And all fair things of earth, how fair they be. 

Marg, {smiling). And afterwards them paint in 
simile. — 

Sir WaL Mistress Margaret will have need of some 
refreshment. 
Please you, we have some poor viands within — 

Marg. Indeed I stand in need of them. 

Sir WaL Under the shade of a thick-spreading tree, 
Upon the grass, no better carpeting. 
We'll eat our noon-tide meal ; and, dinner done. 
One of us shall repair to Nottingham, 
To seek some safe night-lodging in the town, 
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Where you may sleep, while here with us you dwell, 
By day, in the forest, expecting better times 
Aiid gentler habitations, noble Margaret. — 

Sim. Allans, young Frenchman — 

Marg, Allons, Sir Englishman. The time has been, 
Fve studied love-lays in an English tongue, 
And been enamoured of rare poesy : 
Which now I must unlearn. Henceforth, 
Sweet mother-tongue, old English speech, adieu ; 
For Margaret has got new name and language new. 

lExeunt 



ACT THE THIRD. 

Scene. — An Apartment of State in Woodvil HaU. — 

Cavaliers drinking. 

JOHN WOODVIL, LOVEL, GRAY, and four more, 

John. More mirth, I beseech you, gentlemen — 
Mr. Gray, you are not merry. — 

Gray. More wine, say I, and mirth shall ensue in 
course. "What ! we have not yet above three half-pints 
a man to answer for. Brevity is the soul of drinking, as 
of wit. Despatch, I say. More wine. (Fills.) 

1st Gent. I entreat you, let tliere be some order, some 
method, in our drinkings. I love to lose my reason with 
my eyes open, to commit the deed of drunkenness with 
forethought and deliberation. I love to feel the fumes 
of the liquor gathering here, like clouds. 

2d Gent. And I am for plunging into madness at once. 
Damn order, and method, and steps, and degrees, that he 
sp^ks of. Let confusion have her legitimate work. 

Lov. I marvel why the poets, who of all men, methinks, 
should possess the hottest livers, and most empyreal 
fancies, should affect to see such virtues in cold water. 

Gray, Virtue in cold water ! ha ! ha ! ha ! — 

John. Because your poet born hath an internal wine, 
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richer than Lippara or Canaries, yet nncrushed firom any 
grapes of earth, impressed in mortal wine-presses. 

3d Gent What may be the name of this wine f 

John. It hath as many names as qualities. It is de- 
nominated indifferently, wit, conceit, invention, inspiration; 
but its most royal and comprehensive name is fancy. 

3d Gent And where keeps he this sovereign liquor t 

John. Its cellars are in the brain, whence your true 
poet deriveth intoxication at will ; while his animal spiritSy 
catching a pride from the quality and neighbourhood of 
tlieir noble relative, the brain, revise to be sustained by 
wines and stimuli of earth. 

3d Gent But is your poet-bom always tipsy with this 
liquor ? 

John. He hath his stoopings and reposes; but his 
proper element is the sky, and in the suburbs of the 
empyrean. 

3d Gent Is your wine-intellectual so exquisite t hence- 
forth I, a man of plain conceit, will in all humility content 
my mind with canaries. 

ith Gent. I am for a song or a catch. When will the 
catches come on, the sweet wicked catches 1 

John. They cannot be introduced with propriety before 
midnight Every man must commit his twenty bumpers 
first. We are not yet well roused. Frank Lovel, the 
toast stands with you. 

Lov. Gentlemen, the Duke. (Fills.) 

AU. The Duke. {They drink.) 

Gray. Can any tell, why his Grace, being a Papis t 

John. Pshaw ! we will have no questions of state now. 
Is not this his Miyesty's birthday ? 

Gray. What follows? 

John. That every man should sing, and be joyful, and 
ask no questions. 

2d Gent. Damn politics, they spoil drinking. 

3d Gent. For certain, 'tis a blessed monarchy. 

2d Gent. The cursed fanatic days we have seen ! The 
times have been when swearinr: was out of fashion. 
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Zd Gent And drinking. 

1st Gent. And wenchiDg. 

Gray. The cursed yeas and foraooths, which we have 
heard uttered, when a man could not rap out an innocent 
oath, but straight the air was thought to be iufected. 

Lov. 'Twas a pleasant trick of the saint, which that 
trim puritan, Swear-not-at-all Smooth-speech used, when 
his spouse chid him with an oath for committing with 
his senrant-maid, to cause his house to be fumigated 
with burnt brandy, and ends of scripture, to disperse the 
devil's breath, as he termed it. 

All. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Gray. But 'twas pleasanter, when the other saint, 
Jiesitt'iAe-devil-and-he-mll'flee'fr<mi-ihee Pureman was 
overtaken in the act, to plead an tlliisio visHs, and main- 
tain his sanctity upon a supposed power in the adversary 
to counterfeit the shapes of things. 

All. Ha! ha! ha! 

John. Another round, and then let every man devise 
what trick lie can in his fancy, for the better manifesting 
our loyalty this day. 

Gray. Shall we hang a puritan ? 

John. No, that has been done already in Coleman 
Street. 

2d Gent. Or fire a conventicle ] 

John. That is stale too. 

3d Gent. Or bum the Assembly's Catechism ? 

ith Gent. Or toast the king's health, every man stand- 
ing upon his head naked 1 

John {to Lovel). We have here some pleasant mad- 
ness. 

Zd Gent, (dashing his glass doivn). Pshaw, damn these 
acorn cups, they would not drench a faiiy. Who shall 
pledge me in a pint bumper, while wo dHnk the king's 
health upon our knees 1 

Lov. Why on our knees, cavalier 1 

John (smiling). For more devotion, to be sure. (To 
a terpont) Sirrah, fetch the gilt goblets. 
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{The goblets are hrong/U. They drink the king's health 
kneeling. A shotU of general approbation following 
the first appearance of the goblets.) 

John, We have here the unchecked virtues of the 
grape. How the vapours curl upwards ! It were a life 
of gods to dwell in such an element : to see, and hear, 
and talk lirave things. Now fie upon these casual pot«i- 
tions. That a man's most exalted reason should depend 
upon the ignoble fermentation of a fruit, which sparrows 
pluck at as well as we ! 

Gray (aside to Lovel). Observe how he is ravished. 

Lov. Vanity and gay thoughts of wine do meet in him 
and engender madness. 
( While tJie rest are engaged in a wild kind of talk^ JoHH 

advanr,es to the front of the stage and soliloquises,) 

John, My spirits tiu-n to fire, they mount so fast. 
My joys are turbulent, my hopes show like fruition. 
These high and gusty relishes of life, sure, 
Have no allayings of mortality in them. 
I am too hot now and o'ercapable. 
For the tedious processes, and creeping wisdom. 
Of human acts, and enterprises of a man. 
I want some seasonings of adversity, 
Some strokes of the old mortifier, Calamity, 
To take these swellings down, divines call vanity. 

\st Gent Mr. Woodvil, Mr. WoodviL 

2d Gent. Where is Woodvil ? 

Gray. Let him alone. I have seen him in these lunes 
before. His abstractions must not taint the good mirth. 

John (continuing to soliloquise), for some friend 
now, 
To conceal nothing from, to have no secrets. 
How fine and noble a thing is confidence, 
How rca.'^onable too, and almost godlike ! 
Fai^t cement of fast friends, band of society, 
Old natural go-between in the world's business, 
Where civil life and order, wanting this cement. 
Would presently rush back 
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Into the pristine Btatc of Bingularity, 
And each man staod alone 

A Servant enlera, 

SfTii. Gcntlcmtn, tim fireworks are reatlj. 

I*( Genl. Whnt bo they I 

Zov. The work of Londun artists, whioli our boat bu 
provided in honour of tlua day. 

2d Gent. 'Sdeath, who would part with liia wine for n 
rocket t 

Lov. Wiiy truly, gentlemen, as our liind host haa been 
ai iho pains to provide this spcctaclo, we cad do no lees 
than be present at it. It will not take up much time. 
Evei7 man may reliim fresh and tbireting to his liquor.' 

3d GaU. There is rraaon in what he eiiys. 

2d Geitf. Charge on then, bottle in hand. There's 
husbandry iu that. 

[Thfy i/a out, tinging. Onlff LoTEL remains, 
icha obafTvei WooDviL. 

John (ttill talking to himtelf). This Lovel here's of a 
tough honesty, 
■Wouhl put the rack to the proof. He ia not of that sort 
"Width haunt my house, snorting the lii|uorg. 
And, when their wisdoms ore aflofit witli wine, 
Spend vows as fast as vapours, which go off. 
Even with the fiiines, their fathers. He is ono, 
Whose sober morning actions 
Shame not his o'enu^ibt's promises ; 
' Tallca little, flutters less, and luakes no protnisra; 
Why this is he, whom the diirk-wi»dom'd fiitj' 
Might trust her counsels of predestmatiou with. 
And the "orid be no loser. 
Why should I fear this man \ 
(jSffing LovEL.) Where ii tbn company gonol 

Lov. To sec the fireworks, wbero you will bo expected 
to follow. 
Bat I perceive you are better engaged. 

John. I have been meditating this half-hour 
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On all the properties of a brave friendship, 
The mysteries that are in it, the noble uses, 
Its limits withal, and its nice boundaries. 
Exempli rjraiia, how far a man 
May lawfully forswear himself for his friend ; 
What quantity of lies, some of them brave ones, 
He may lawfully ineiu* in a friend's behalf; 
What oaths, blood-crimes, hereditary quarrels, 
Night-brawls, fierce words, and duels in the morning, 
He need not stick at, to maintain his friend's honour, or 
his cause. 
Lev, I think ma|y men would die for their friends. 
John. Death 1 wny 'tis nothing. We go to it for sport, 
To gjiin a name, or purse, or plciuse a sullen humoiu". 
When one has worn his fortune's livery threadbare. 
Or his spleen'd mistress frowns. Husbands will venture 

on it, 
To cure the hot fits and cold shakings of jealousy. 
A friend, sir, must do more. 
Lov. Can he do more than die 1 
John. To serve a friend this he may do. Pray mark 
me. 
Having a law within (great spirits feel one) 
He cannot, ought not to be bound by any 
Positive laws or ordinances extern. 
But may reject all these : by the law of friendship 
He may do so much, be they, indifferently, 
Penn'd statutes, or the land's unwritten usages, 
As public fume, civil compliances. 
Misnamed honour, trust in matter of secrets, 
All vows and promises, the feeble mind's religion, 
(Binding our morning knowledge to approve 
What last night's ignorance spake) ; 
The ties of blood withal, and prejudice of kin. 
Sir, these weak terrors 

MiLst never shake me. I know what belongs 
To a worthy friendship. Come, you shall have my con- 
fidence. 
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Lev. I hope you think me worthy. 

John. You will smile to hear now^ 
Sir Walter never has been out of the islancL 

Lov. You amaze me. 

«/oAn. That same report of his escape to France 
Was a fine tale, forged by myself — 
Ha! ha! 
I knew it would stagger him. — 

Lov, Pray, give me leave. 
Where has he dwelt, how lived, how lain concealed t 
Sure I may ask so much. 

J<Jin, From place to place, dwelling in no place long, 
My brother Simon still hath borne him company, 
('Tis a brave youth, I envy him all his virtues.) 
Disguised in foreign garb, they pass for Frenchmen, 
Two Protestant exiles from the Limosin 
Newly arrived. Their dwelling's now at Nottingham, 
Where no soul knows them. 

Lov. Can you assign any reason why a gentleman of Sir 
Walter's known prudence should expose his person so lightly ? 

John. I believe, a certain fondness, 
A child'like cleaving to the land that gave him birth 
Chains him like fate. 

Lov. I have known some exiles thus 
To linger out the term of the lavr's indulgence. 
To the hazard of being known. — 

John, You may suppose sometimes. 
They use the neighbouring Sherwood for their sporty 
Their exercise and freer recreation. — 
I see you smile. Pray now, be carefuL 

Lov. I am no babbler, sir ; you need not fear me. 

Jofin. But some men have been known to talk in their 
sleep. 
And tell fine tales that way. — 

Lov. I have heard so much. But^ to say truth, I 
mostly sleep alone. 

JiJin Or drink, sir ? do you never drink too freely ? 
Some men will drink, and tell you all their secrets. 
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Lov. "Why do you question me, who know my habits t 

John, I think you are no sot, 
No tavern-troubler, worshipper of the grape ; 
But all men drink sometimes, 
And veriest saints at festivals relax, 
The marriage of a friend, or a wife's birthday. 

Lov. How much, sir, may a man with safety drink I 
(smiling), 

John. Sir, three half-pints a day is reasonable ; 
I care not if you never exceed that quantity. 

Lov. I shall observe it ; 
On holidays two quarts. — 

John, Or stay ; you keep no wench ? 

Lov. Ha I 

John, No painted mistress for your private hours t 
You keep no whore, sir ? 

Lov. What does he mean 1 

John. Who for a close embrace, a toy of sin, 
And amorous praising of your worship's breath, 
In rosy junction of four melting lips, 
Can kiss out secrets from you ? 

Lov, How strange this passionate behaviour shows in 

you ! 

Sure you tliink me some weak one. 

John. Pray pardon me some fears. 
You have now the pledge of a dear father's life. 
I am a son — would fain be thought a loving one ; 
You may allow me some fears : do not despise me, 
If, in a posture foreign to my spirit, 
And by our well-knit friendship I conjure you, 
Touch not Sir Walter's life. — \Kneeh.) 

You see these tears. My father's an old man. 
Pray let him live. 

Lov. I must be bold to tell you, these new freedoms 
Show most unhandsome in you. 

John (rising). Ha ! do you say so ? 
Sure, you are not grown proud njwn my secret ! 
Ah ! now I see it plain. He would be babbling. 
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No doubt a garrulous and hard-faced traitor — 
But I'll not give you leave. (Draws.) 

Low What does this madman mean ? 

John, Come, sir ; here is no subterfuge. 
You must kill me, or I kill you. ^ 

Lov. (drawing). Then selt-dcfcnce plead my excuse. 
Have at you, sir. (Ttiey fight,) 

John. Stay, sir. 
I hope you have made your will. 
If not, 'tis no great matter. 
A broken Cavalier has seldom much 
He can bequeath : an old worn peruke, 
A snuff-box with a picture of Prince Rupert, 
A rusty sword he'll swear was used at Naseby, 
Though it ne'er ciune within ten miles of the place ; 
And, if he's very rich, 
A cheap edition of the Icon Basilike, 
Is mostly all the wealth he dies possessed of. 
You say few prayers, I fancy ; — 
So to it again. 

{They fight again. Lovel is disarmed.) 

Lov. You had best now take my life. I guess you 
mean it. 

John (musing). No : — men will say I fear'd him, if I 
kill'd him. 
Live still, and be a traitor in thy wish, 
But never act thy thought, being a coward. 
That venijeance, which thy soul shall nightly thirst for, 
And this disgrace I've done you cry aloud for. 
Still have the will without the power to execute. 
So now I leave you. 
Feeling a sweet security. No doubt 
My secret shall remain a virjrfn for you ! — 

(Ones out, smiling in scorn.) 

Lov. (rising). For once you are mistaken in your man. 
The deed you wot of shall forthwith be done. 
A bird let loose, a secret out of hand, 
Ketums not back. Why, then, 'tis baby policy 
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To menace him who hath it in his keeping. 
I will go look for Gray ; 

Then Northward ho ! such tricks as we shall play 
Have not \teen seen, I think, in merry Sherwood, 
Since the days of Kobin Hood, that archer good. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 
Scene. — An Apartment in Woodvil Hall, 

John Woodvil (alone). A weight of wine lies heavy on 

my head, 
The unconcocted follies of last night. 
Now all those jovial fancies, and bright hopes, 
Children of wine, go off like dreams. 
This nick vertigo here 
Preachcth of temperance, no sermon better 
These black thoughts, and dull melancholy. 
That stick like burrs to the brain, will they ne'er leave 

me ? 
Some men are full of choler, when they are drunk ; 
Some brawl of matter foreign to themselves ; 
And some, the most resolvM fools of all, 
Have told their dearest secrets in their cups. 



Scene. — The Forest 

Sir Walter. Simon. Lovel. Grat. 

Lov. Sir, we are sorry we cannot return your Fi^enA 
salutation. 

Gray. Nor otherwise consider this garb you trust to, 
than as a poor disguise. 

Lov. Nor use much ceremony with a traitor. 

Gray. Therefore, without much induction of super- 
fluous words, I attach you, Sir Walter Woodvil, of high 
treason in the king's name. 
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Zov. And of taking part in the great Rebellion against 
our late lawful sovereign, Charles the First. 

Sim. John has betrayed us, father. 

Zov, Come, sir, you had best surrender fairly. We 
know you, sir. 

Sim, Hang ye, villains, ye are two better known than 
trusted. I have seen those faces before. Are ye not 
two beggarly retainers, trencher-parasites, to John ? I 
think ye rank above his footmea A sort of bed and 
board-worms — locusts that invest our house; a leprosy 
that long has hung upon its walls and princely apart- 
ments, reaching to fill all the corners of my brother's 
once noble heart 

Gray. We are his friends. 

Sim. Fie, sir, do not weep. How these rogues will 
triumph I Shall I whip off their heads, father ? 

(Draws.) 

Lov. Come, sir, though this show handsome in you, 
being his son, yet the law must have its course. 

Sim. And if I tell you, the law shall not have its 
course, cannot ye be content ? Courage, father ; shall 
such things as these apprehend a man ? Which of ye 
will venture upon me 1 — Will you, Mr. Constable self- 
elect ? or you, sir, with a pimple on your nose, got at 
Oxford by hard drinking, your only badge of loyalty ? 

Gray. Tis a brave youth — I cannot strike at him. 

Sim. Father, why do you cover your face with your 
hands ? Why do you fetch your breath so hard ] See, 
villains, his heart is burst ! 0, villains, he cannot speak. 
One of you run for some water: quickly, ye knaves; 
willye have your throats cut ? [They both slink off. 

How is it with you, Sir Walter? Look up, sir; the 
villains are gone. Ho hears me not, and this deep dis- 
grace of treachery in his son hath touched him even to 
the death. most distuned and distempered world, 
where sons talk their aged fathers into their graves ! 
Garrulous and diseased world, and still empty, rotten, 
and hollow talking world, where good men decay, states 
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turn round in an endless mutability, and still for the 

worse, nothing is at a stay, nothing abides, but vanity, 

chaotic vanity. — Brother, adieu ! 

There lies the parent stock which gave us life, 

AVhich I will see consigned with tears to earth. 

Leave thou the solemn funeral rites to me, 

Grief and a true remorse abide with thee. 

[Bears in the body. 

Scene. — Another part of the Forest. 

Marg. (alone). It was an error merely, and no crime. 
An unsuspectins: openness in youth. 
That from his lips the fatal secret drew, 
Which should have slept like one of nature's mysterieSj 
UnveiVd by any man. — 
Well, he is dead ! 

And what should Margaret do in the forest ? 
ill-starr'd John 1 

Woodvil, man enfeoffed to despair I 
Take thy farewell of peace. 
never look again to see good days, 
Or close thy lids in comfortable nights, 
Or ever think a happy thought again, 
If what I have heard be true. — 
Forsaken of the world must Woodvil live. 
If he did tell these men. 

No tongue mu>t speak to him, no tongue of man 
Salute him, when he wakes up in a morning' ; 
Or bid " good-night " to John. Who seeks to live 
In amity with thee, must for thy sake 
Abide the world's rej)roach. AVhat then 1 
Shall Margaret join the clamours of the world 
Against her friend 1 O undiscerning world. 
That cannot from misfortune separate guilt, 
No, not in thought ! O never, never, John. 
Prepared to share the fortunes of her friend 
For better or for worse thy Margaret comes, 
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To pour into thy wounds a healrag love, 
And wake the memory of an ancient friendship. 
And pardon mc, thou spirit of Sir Walter, 
Who, in compassion to the wretched living, 
Have but few tears to waste upon the dead. 

Scene. — WoodvU IlalL 

Sandford and Maegaret {as from a journey). 

Sand. The violence of the sudden mischance hath so 
wrought in him, who by nature is allied to nothing less than 
a sell'-debasing humour of dejection, that I have never 
seen anything more changed and spirit -broken. He hath, 
with a peremptory resolution, dismissed the partners of 
his riots and late hours, denied his house and person to 
thtir most earnest solicitings, and will be seen by none. 
He keeps ever alone, and Ins grief (which is solitary) does 
not so much seem to possess and govern in him, as it is 
by him, with a wilfulness of most manifest affection, 
entertained and cherished. 

Marg, How bears he up against the common rumour % 

Sand, With a strange indifference, which whosoever 
dives not into the niceness of his sorrow, might mistake 
for obdurate and insensate. Yet are the wings of his 
pride for ever dipt ; and yet a virtuous predominance of 
filial grief is so ever uppermost, that you may discover 
his thoughts, less troubled with coiyecturing what living 
opinions will say and judge of his deeds, than absorbed 
and buried with the dead, whom his indiscretion made so. 

Marg, I knew a greatness ever to be resident in him, 
to which the admiring eyes of men should look up even 
in the declining and bankrupt state of his pride. Fain 
would I see him, fain talk with him ; but that a sense 
of respect, which is violated, when without deliberation 
we press into the society of the imhappy, checks and 
holds me back. How, think you, he would bear my 
presence 7 • 

Sand, As of an assured friend, whom in the forgetful- 
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ness of his fortunes he passed by. See him you must ; 
but not to-ni^ht. The newness of the sight shall move 
the bitterest couipunction and the truest remorse ; but 
afterwards, trust me, dear lady, the happiest effects of a 
returning pc*ace, and a gracious comfort, to him, to you, 
and all of us. 

Marg. I think he would not deny me. He hath ere 
this received farewell letters from his brother, who hath 
taken a resolution to estrange himself, for a time, from 
country, friends, and kindred, and to seek occupation for 
his sad thoughts in travelling in foreign places, where 
sights remote and extern to himself may draw from him 
kindly and hot painful ruminations. 

Sand, I was present at the receipt of the letter. The 
contents seemed to affect him, for a moment, with a 
more lively passion of grief than he has at any time out- 
wardly shown. He wept with many tears (which I had 
not before noted in him) and appeared to be touched with 
a sense as of some unkindness ; but the cause of their 
sad sepanition and divorce qiuckly recurring, he presently 
returned to his former inwardness of suffering. 

Marg. The reproach of his brother's presence at this 
hour should have been a weight more than could be 
sustained by his already oppressed and sinking spirit. 
Meditating upon these intricate and wide-spread sorrows 
hath brought a heaviness upon me, as of sleep. How 
goes the night ? 

Sand. An hour past sunset. You shall first refresh 
your limbs (tired with travel) with meats and some 
cordial wine, and then betake your no less wearied mind 
to repose. 

Marg, A good rest to us alL 

Sand, Thauks, lady. 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 
JOHN WOODVIL {dressing). 

John. How beautiful (liandling his mourning) 
And comely do these mourning garments show ! 
Sure Grief hath set his sacred impress here, 
To claim the world's respect ! they note so feelingly 
By outward types the serious man within. 
Alas ! what part or portion can I claim 
In all the decencies of vii-tuous sorrow, 
Which other mourners use ? 
This black attire, abstraction from society. 
Good thoughts, and frequent ^ighs, and seldom smiles, 
A cleaving sadness native to the brow. 
All sweet condolements of like-grievM friends, 
(That steal away the sense of loss almost) 
Men's pity and good offices 
Which enemies themselves do for us then, 
Putting their hostile disposition off, 
As we put off our high thoughts and proud looks. 

[Payees and observes the pictures. 
These pictures must be taken down : 
The portraitures of our most ancient family 
For nigh three hundred years ! How have I listen'd, 
To hear Sir Walter, with an old man's pride, 
Holding me in his arms a prating boy. 
And pointing to the pictures where they hung, 
Repeat by course their worthy histories, 
(As Hugh de Widville, Walter, first of the name. 
And Anne the handsome, Stephen, and famous John : 
Telling me, I must be his famous John) 
But that was in old times, 
Now, no more 

Must I grow* proud upon our house's pride. 
I rather, I, by most unheard-of crimes, 
Have backward tainted all their noble blood, 
Based out the memory of an ancient family, 
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And quite reversed the honours of our houBO^ 
Who now shall sit and tell us anecdotes 1 
The secret Iiistory of his own times, 
And fiushions of the world when he was young : 
How England slept out three and twenty years, 
While Can* and Villiers ruled the baby King : 
The costly fancies of the pedant's reign, 
Balls, feastings, huntings, shows in allegory, 
And Beauties of the court of James the First. 

Mabgabet enters. 

John. Comes Margaret here to witness my disgrace t 

lady, I have suflfer'd loss. 

And diminution of my honour's brightness. 
You bring some images of old times, Margaret, 
That should l)e now forgotten. 

Marg. Old times should never be forgotten, John. 

1 came to talk about them with my friend. 

John. I did refuse you, Margaret, in my pride. 

Marg. If John rejected Margaret in his pride, 
(As who does not, being splenetic, refuse 
Sometimes old play-fellows) the spleen being gone, 
The offence no longer lives. 

Woodvil, those were happy days. 

When we two first began to love. When first, 
Under pretence of visiting my father, 
(Being then a stripling nigh upon my age) 
You came a-wooing to his daughter, Joim, 
Do you remember, 

With what a coy reserve and seldom speech, 
(Young maidens must be chary of their speech) 

1 kept the honoura of my maiden pride ? 
I was your favourite then. 

John. Margaret, Margaret ! 
These your submissions to my low estate. 
And cleavings to the fates of sunken Woodvil, 
Write bitter things 'gainst my unworthiness : 
Thou perfect pattern of thy slander'd sex, 
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Whom iniseries of mine could neyer alienate, 
Nor change of fortune shake ; whom injuries, 
And slights (the worst of iiyurics) which moved 
Thy nature to return scorn with like scorn, 
Then when you left in virtuous pride this house, 
Could not so separate, but not in this 
My day of shame, when all the world forsake me, 
You only visit me, love, and forgive me. 

Marg, Dost yet remember the green arbour, John, 
In the south gardens of my father's house, 
Where we have seen the summer sun go down, 
Exchanging tnie love's vows without restraint 1 
And that old wood, you call'd your wilderness, 
And vow'd in sport to build a chapel in it. 
There dwell 

" Like hermit poor 
la pensive place obscure.** 

And tell your Ave Maries by the curls 

(Dropping like goMen beads) of Margaret's hair ; 

And make confession seven times a day 

Of every thought that stray'd from love and Margaret, 

And I your saint the penance should appoint — 

Believe me, sir, I will not now be laid 

Aside, like an old fashion. 

John, lady, poor and abject are my thoughta, 
My pride is cured, my hopes are under clouds, 
I have no part in any good man's love. 
In all earth's pleasures portion have I none, 
I fade and wither in my own esteem. 
This earth holds not alive so poor a thing as I am. 
I was not always thus. ( Weeps.) 

Marg, Thou noble nature, 
^V'hich lion-like didst awe the inferior creatures, 
j^ow trampled on by beasts of basest quality, 
My dear heart's lord, life's pride, soul-honoiu^d John ; 
Upon her knees (regard her poor request) 
Tour favourite, once-belovM Margaret, kneels. 
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John. What wouldst thou, lady, ever-honour'd Mar- 
garet] 

Marg. That John would think more nobly of himself, 
More worthily of high heaven ; 
And not for one misfortune, child of chance. 
No crime, but unforeseen, and sent to punish 
The less offence with image of the greater, 
Thereby to work the soul's liumility, 
(Which end hath happily not been frustrate quite) 
not for one oflPence mistrust heaven's mercy, 
Nor quit thy hope of happy days to come — 
John yet has many happy days to live ; 
To live and make atonement. 

John, Excellent lady, 
Whose suit liath drawn this softness from my eyes, 
Not the world's scorn, nor falling off of friends 
Could ever do. Will you go with me, Margaret T 

Marg, (rising). Go whither, John? 

John. Go in with me, 
And pray for the peace of our unquiet minds ? 

Marg. That I will, John. [ExetmL 

Scene. — An inntr ApartmerU. 
John is discovered kneeling, 'M.AHGA'REr^kanding over htm, 

John (rises). I cannot bear 
To see you waste that youth and excellent beauty 
('Tis now the golden time of the day with you) 
In tending such a broken wretch as I am. 

Marg, John will break Margaret's heart, if he speak sa 
sir, sir, sir, you arc too melaucholy, 
And I must call it caprice. I am somewhat bold 
Perhaps in this. But you are now my patient, 
(You know you gave me leave to call you so) 
And I must chide these pestilent humours from you. 

John. They are gone, — 
Mark, love, how cheerfully I speak ! 
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I can smile too, and I almost be^n 

To imderstand what kind of creature Hope is. 

Idarg. Now this is better, this mirth becomes you, John. 

John. Yet tell me, if I overact my mirth, 
(Being but a novice, I may fall into that error) 
That were a sad indecency, you know. — 

Marg, Nay, never fear. 
I will be mistress of your humours, 
And you shfdl frown or smile by the book 
And herein I shall be most peremptory. 
Cry " This shows well, but that inclines to levity, 
This frown has too much of the Woodvil in it. 
But that fine sunshine has rcdeem'd it quite." 

John. How sweetly Margaret robs me of myself ! 

Marg. To give you in your stead a better self; 
Such as you were, when these eyes first beheld 
You mounted on your sprightly steed, White Margery, 
Sir Rowland, my father's gift, 
And all my maidens gave my heart for lost. 
I was a young thing then, being newly come 
Home from my convent education, where 
Seven years I had wasted in the bosom of France : 
Returning home true Protestant, you callM me 
Your little heretic nun. How timid-bashful 
Did John salute his love, being newly seen. 
Sir Rowland term'd it a rare modesty, 
And praisi'd it in a youth. 

John. Now IMargaret weeps herself. 

A noise of hells heard. 

Marg. Hark the bells, John. 

John. Those are the church bells of St. Mary Ottcry. 

Marg. I know it. 

John. Saint Mary Ottery, my native village 
In the sweet shire of Devon. 
Those are the bells. 

Marg. Wilt go to church, John 1 

John. I have been there already. 
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Marg. How canst say thou hast been there abeady 1 
Tlie bells are only now ringing for morning service, and 
hast thou been at church ab^ady ? 

JoJuu I left my bed betimes, I could not sleep, 
And when I rose, I look'd (as my custom is) 
From my chauibcr window, where I can see the sun rise ; 
And the first object I discerned 
Was the glistering spire of St. Mar^Ottery. 

Marg. Well, John, — 

John, Then I remcmber'd, 'twas the Sabbath day, 
Immediately a wish arose in my mind. 
To go to church and pray with Christian people, 
And then I chcck'd myself, and said to myself, 
" Thou hast been a heathen, John, these two years past, 
(Not having been at church in all that time) 
And is it fit, that now for the first time 
Thou should'st offend the eyes of Christian people 
With a murderer's presence in the house of prayer! 
Thou would'st but discompose their pious thoughts, 
And do thyself no good : for how could'st thou pray, 
With unwashed hands, and lips unused to the offices ?" 
And then I at my own presumption smiled ; 
And then I wept that I should smile at all. 
Having such cause of grief ! I wept outright ; 
Tears, like a river, flooded all my face, 
And I began to pray, and found I could pray ; 
And still I yearned to say my prayers in the church. 
" Doubtless (said I) one might find comfort in it" 
So stealing down the stairs, like one that feared detection, 
Or was about to act imlawful business 
At that dead time of dawn, 

I flew to the church, and found the doors wide open 
(Whether by negligence I knew not, 
Or gome peculiar grace to me vouchsafed, 
For all things felt like mystery). 

Marg. Yes. 

John, So entering in, not without fear, 
I pass'd into the family pew. 
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And covering np my eyes for shame, 

And deep perception of un worthiness, 

Upon the little hassock knelt me down. 

Where I so oft had knceFtl, 

A docile infant by Sir Walter's side ; 

And, thinking so, I wept a second flood 

More poignant than the first ; — 

But afterwards was greatly comforted. 

It seem'd, the guilt of blood wus parsing from me 

Eyen in the act and agony of teare, 

And all my sins forgiven. 
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THE WITCH. 

A DRAMATIC SKETCH OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

CHARACTERS. 

Old Servant in the Family o/" Sir Francis Faibford. 

Stuaxgkr. 

Servant, One summer night Sir Francis, as it chanced, 
Was pacing to and fro in the avenue 
That westward fronts our house, 
Among those ag^d oaks, said to hare been planted 
Three hundred years ago 
By a neighb'ring prior of the Fairford name. 
Being o'ertask'd in thought, he heeded not 
The importunate suit of one who stood by the gate, 
And begg d an alms. 

Some say he shoved her rudely from the gate 
With angry chiding ; but I can never think 
(Our master's nature hath a sweetness in it) 
That he could use a woman, an old woman, 
With such discourtesy : but he refused her — 
And better had he met a lion in his path 
Than tliat old woman that night ; 
For she was one who practised the black arts, 
And served the devil, being since burnt for witchcraft. 
.She look'd on him as one that meant to blast him. 
And with a frightful noise 
('Twas partly like a woman's voice, 
And partly like the hissing of a snake). 
She nothing said but this : — 
(Sir Francis told the words) 

A mischief, miscJiief, muchief^ 

And a nine-tiines-kiUing curse, 
By day and by niglity to the caitiff wigJU, 
Who sJuikes t/ie poor like snakes from his door^ 

And shuts up the womb of his purse. 
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And still she cried — 
A mischief, 

And a nine-fold-vnihering curse : 
For that sJiall came to thee that will undo thee^ 

Both all that thou fearest and worse. 
So saying she departed, 
Leaving Sir Francis like a man, beneath 
Whose feet a scaffolding was suddenly falling ; 
So he described it 

Str. A terrible curse ! Wliat followed ? 

Sew. Nothing immediate, but some two months i^^ 
Young Philip Fairford suddenly fell sick, 
And none could tell what ailed him ; for he lay, 
And pined, and pined, till all his hair fell off. 
And he, that was full-flesh'd, became as thin 
As a two-month's babe that has been starved in the 

nursing. 
And sure I think 

He bore his death-wound like a little child ; 
With such rare sweetness of dumb melancholy 
He strove to clothe his agony in smiles. 
Which he would force up in his poor pale cheeks, 
Like ill-timed guests that had no proper dwelling there ; 
And, when they ask'd him his complaint, he laid 
His hand upon his heart to show the place, 
Where Susan came to him a-nights, he said. 
And prick'd him with a pin. — 
And thereupon Sir Francis call'd to mind 
The beggar-witch that stood by the gateway 
And begged an alms. 

Str, But did the witch confess ? 

Sew, All this and more at her deatlu 

Str. I do not love to credit tales of ma^ic. 
Heaven's music, wliich is Order, seems unstrung, 
And this brave world 
(The Mystery of God) unbeautified. 
Disordered, man'd, where such strange things are acted. 

1799. 
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A BALLAD : 

NOTING THE DIFFERENCE OF RICH AND POOR, IN THE 
WAYS OF A RICH HAN'S PALACE AND A POOR HAN'S 
WORKHOUSE. 

To the tune of the "Old and Young Courtier.'* 

In a costly palace Youth goes clad in gold ; 
In a wretched workhouse Age's limbs are cold : 
There they sit, the old men by a shivering fire, 
StiD close and closer cowering, wannth is their desira 

In a costly palace, when the brave gallants dine. 
They have store of good venison, with old canary wine, 
With sindng and music to heighten the cheer; 
Coarse bits, with grudging, are the pauper's b^t fare. 

In a costly palace, Youth is still carest 

By a train of attendants which laugh at my young Lord's 

jest; 
In a wretched workhouse the contrary prevails : 
Does age begin to prattle ? — ^no man heark'neth to his 

tales. 

In a costly palace, if the child with a pin 

Do but chance to prick a finger, straight the doctor is 

called in ; 
In a wretched workhouse, men are left to perish 
For want of proper cordials, which their old age might 

cheri;i>h. 

In a costly palace, Youth ery oys his lust ; 
In a wretched workhouse Age, in comers thrust, 
Thinks ui>on the former days, when he was well to do. 
Had children to stand by him, both friends and kinsmen 
too. 

In a costly palace. Youth his temples hides 

With a new devised peruke that reaches to his sides ; 
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In a wretched workhouse Age's crown is bare, 
With a few thin locks, just to fence out the cold air. 

In peace, as in war, 'tis our young gallants' pride 

To walk, each one i' the streets, with a rapier by his 

side, 
That none to do them injury may have pretence ; 
Wretched Age, in poverty, must brook offence. 

1800. 

BALLAD, FROM THE GERMAN. 

The clouds are blackening, the storms threatening, 

And ever the forest maketh a moan ; 
Billows are breaking, the damsel's heart aching, 

Thus by heriself she singeth alone 
Weeping right plenteously. 

The world is empty, the heart is dead surely, 
In this world plainly all seemeth amiss ; 

To Thy breast. Holy One, take now Thy little one, 
I have had earnest of all esirth's bliss, 
Living right lovingly. 



1800. 
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When maidens such as Hester die, 
Their place ye may not well supply, 
Though ye among a thousand tiy, 
With vain endeavour. 

A month or more hatli she been dead. 
Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed, 
And her together. 

A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate, 
That flush'd her spirit. 
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I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call : — if 'twas not pride^ 
It was a joy to that allied, 
She did iuherit. 

Her parents held the Quaker rule, 
Which doth the human feeling tool, 
But she was trained in Nature's school. 
Nature had blest her. 

A waking eye, a prying mind, 
A heart tliat stirs is hard to bind, 
A hawk's keen sight ye cannot blind, 
Ye could not Hester. 

My sprightly neighbour, gone before 
To that unloiown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 
Some smnmer morning, 

When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 
A sweet forewarning 1 
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A FAKEWELL TO TOBACCO. 

May the Babylonish curse 

Straight confound my stammering verse, 

If I can a passage see 

In this word-perplexity, 

Or a fit expression find. 

Or a language to my mind, 

(Still the phrase \b wide or scant) 

To take leave of thee, great plant I 

Or in any terms relate 

Half my love, or half my hate : 
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For I hat*, yrt lore, thee so, 
That, whiclievcr thing I kIiow, 
The pliiiu tnUli will tvem tu bo 
A conBtrain'il hyperbole. 
And the paMion to proi^eil 
More from a mistress than a weetl 

Sooty retainer to the vine, 
Bacchus' block servant, negro-fine ; 
Sorcerer, that makeet us dote \t\)oa 
Thy begrimed complexion. 
And, for thy pernicious sake, 
Uore and greater oaths to break 
Thtm reclutiiid lovers take 
'Gainst women : thou tliy siege dost lay 
Uuch too iu the female way, 
While thou suck'at the labouring breath 
Faster than kisses or than death. 

Thou in such a cloud dost bind us, 

That our womt foes cannot find us, 

And ill fortune, tliat would thwart us, 

Shoots at rovers, shooting at us ; 

While each man, thro' thy Jicightcuing Hteani, 

Does like a smoking Etna seem, 

And all about us does express 

(Fancy and wit in ricliest dress) 

A Sicilian fruitfulness. 

Thou through such ft mist Aiy&t shew us, 
That our best friends do not know us, 
Aitd, for those allowl'd features. 
Due to reasuiiable creatures 
Liken'st us to fell Chimeras, 
Monsters that, who sec us, fear us; 
■Worse than Cerberus "t llerjoii. 
Or, who first loved a. cloud, Ixioii. 
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Bacchus we know, and we allow 
His tipsy rites. But what art thou. 
That but by reflex cau st show 
What his deity can do, 
As the false Egyptian spell 
Aped the true Hebrew miracle ? 
Some few vapours thou may'st raise, 
Tiie weak brain may serve to amaze. 
But to the reins and nobler heart 
Cau'st nor life nor heat impart 

Brother of Bacchus, later bom, 
The old world was sure forlorn. 
Wanting thee, that aidest more 
The god's victories than before 
All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals. 
These, as stale, we disallow, 
Or judge of thee meant : only thou 
His true Indian conquest art ; 
And, for ivy round his dart, 
The reformed god now weaves 
A fln^ thyrsus of thy leaves. 

Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne'er presume 
Through her quaint aJembic strain, 
None so sovereign to the brain. 
Nature, that did in thee excel, 
Pmnied again no second smelL 
Roses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys, 
Or for greener damsels meant ; 
Thou art the only manly scent 

Stinking'st of the stinking kind, 
Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind, 
Africa, that brags her foyson, 
Breeds no such prodigious poison, 
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Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
fiemlock, aconite 

Nay, rather. 
Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 
Blisters on the tongue would hurt you, 
'Twas but in a sort I blamed thoc ; 
Koue e*er prospered who defamed tiiee ; 
Irony all, and feign'd abuse, 
Such as perplex'd lovers use, 
At a need, when, in despair 
To paint forth their fairest fair, 
Or in part but to express 
That exceeding comeliness 
AVhich their fancies doth so strike 
They borrow language of dislike ; 
And, instead of Dearest Miss, 
Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 
And those forms of old admiring, 
Cull her Cockatrice and Siren, 
Basilisk, and all that's evil. 
Witch, Hyena, Mermaid, Devil, 
Bthiop, Wench, and Blackamoor, 
Monkey, Ape, and twenty more ; 
Friendly Traitress, loving Foe,* 
Not that she is tnily so, 
But no other way they know 
A contentment to express, 
Borders so upon exci'ss, 
That they du not rightly wot 
Whether it be jiaiu or not 

. Or, as men, constrained to part 
With what's nearest to tlnnr lu^art. 
While their sorrow's at the height, 
Lose di.<<Tiniination quite. 
And tlieir hjisty wnith let fall, 
To appease their frantic gall. 
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On the darling: thing whatever, 
Whence they feel it death to sever, 
Though it be, as they, perforce, 
Guiltless of the sad divorce. 

For I must (nor let it grieve thee, 
Friendliest of plants, that I must) leave thee. 
For thy sake, tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die, 
And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 
But, as she, who once hath been 
A king's consort, is a queen 
Ever after, nor will bate 
Any tittle of her state, 
Though a widow, or divorced, 
So I, from thy converse forced, 
The old name and style retain, 
A right Katherine of Spain ; 
And a seat, too, 'mongst the joys 
Of the blest Tobacco Boys ; 
Where, though I, by soiu* physician, 
Am debarred the full fmition 
Of thy favours, I may catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odours, that give life 
Like ghinccs from a neighbour's wife; 
And still live in the by-places 
And the suburbs of thy graces ; 
And in thy borders take delight^ 
An unconquer'd Canaanite. 

1805. 
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LINES ON THE CELEBRATED PICTURE 

BT LEONARDO DATINCI ; CALLED THE YIBOIN OF THE 

ROCKS. 

While yonng John nms to greet 
The greater Infant's feet, 
The mother standing by, with trembling pajssion 
Of devout admiration, 

Beholds the engaging mystic play, and pretty adoration ; 
Nor knows as yet the fiiU event 
Of those so low beginnings, 
From whence we date our winnings. 
But wonders at the intent 

Of those new rites, and what ^t strange child-worship 
meant 

But at her side 
An angel doth abide. 
With such a perfect joy 
As no dim doubts alloy. 
An intuition, 
A glory, an amenity, 
Passing the dark condition 
Of blind humanity. 
As if he surely knew 
All the blest wonders should ensue. 
Or he had lately left the upper sphere. 
And had read all the sovran schemes and divine riddles 
there. 

The three follotdng from '' Poetry far Children,'' 1809. 

THE THREE FRIENDS. 

Three young maids in friendship met ; 
Mary, Martha, Margaret. 
Margaret was tall and fair, 
Martha shorter by a hair ; 
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If the first exceird in feature, 

Th' other's grace and ease were greater j 

Mary, though to rival loth. 

In their best gifts equalled both. 

They a due proportion kept ; 

Martha moum'd if Margaret wept; 

Margaret joy'd when any good 

She of Martha understood ; 

And in sympathy for either 

Mary was outdone by neither. 

Thus far, for a happy space. 

All three ran an even race, ' 

A most constant friendship proving, 

Equally beloved and loving ; 

All their wishes, {|ys, the same ; 

Sisters only not in name. 

Fortune upon each one smiled. 
As upon a favourite child ; 
Well to do and well to see 
Were the parents of all three ; 
Till on Martha's father crosses 
Brought a flood of worldly losses, 
And his fortunes rich and great 
Changed at once to low estate ; 
Under which o'erwhelming blow 
Martha's mother was laid low; 
She a hapless orphan left, 
Of maternal care bereft, 
Trouble following trouble fast^ 
Lay in a sick bed at last 

In the depth of her affliction 
Martha now received conviction, 
That a true and faithful friend 
Can the surest comfort lend. 
Night and day, with friendship tried. 
Ever constant by her side 
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Was her gentle Mary found. 
With a love that knew no bound; 
And the solace s)ie imparted 
Saved her dying broken-hearted. 

In this scene of earthlv things 
Not one good llnmix^d springs. 
That which had to Martha proved 
A sweet consolation, moved 
Different feelings of regret 
In the mind of Margaret. 
She, whose love was not less dear, 
Nor affection less sincere 
To her friend, was, by occasion 
Of more distant habitation, 
Fewer visits forced to pay her, 
When no other cause did stay her; 
And her Mary living nearer, 
Margaret began to fear her, 
Lest her visits day by day 
Martha's heart should steal away. 
That whole heart she ill could spare her, 
Where till now she'd been a sharer. 
From this cause with grief she i>ined. 
Till at length her health declined. 
All her cheerful spirits flew. 
Fast as Martha gather'd new ; 
And her sickness waxbd sore, 
Just when Martha felt no more. 

Mary, who had quick suspicion 
Of her altered friend's condition, 
Seeing Martha's convalescence 
Loss demanded now licr presence. 
With a gofHlnesR, built on reason, 
Changed her measures with the Foason ; 
Tum'd her steps from Martha's d(K>r, 
Went where she was wanted more ; 
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All her care and thoughts were set 
Now to tend on Maigaret. 
Mary, liying 'twixt the two, 
From her home could oftener go, 
Either of her friends to see, 
Than they could together be. 

Truth explained is to suspicion 
Evermore the best physician. 
Soon her visits had the effect ; 
All that Margaret did suspect^ 
From her fancy vanish'd dean ; 
She was soon what she had been, 
And the colour she did lack, 
To hex faded cheek came back. 
Wounds which love had made her feel, 
Love alone had power to heal 

Martha, who the frequent visit 
Now had lost, and sore did miss it, 
With impatience waxfed cross, 
Counted Maigaret's gain her loss ; 
All that Mary did confer 
On her friend, thought due to her* 
In her girlish bosom rise 
Little foolish jealousies, 
Which into such rancour wrought. 
She one day for Margaret sought ; 
Finding her by chance alone, 
She began, with reasons shewn, 
To insinuate a fear 
Whether Mary was sincere ; 
Wished that Margaret would take heed 
Whence her actions did proceed. 
For herself, she'd long been minded 
Not with outsides to be blinded; 
All that pity and compassion. 
She believed was affectation ; 
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In her heart she doubted whether 

Mary cared a pin for either. 

8he could keep whole weeks at distance^ 

And not know of their existence, 

While all things remain'd the some ; 

But when some misfortune came, 

Then she made a great parade 

Of her sympathy and aid, — 

Kot that she did really grieve, 

It was only make-believe. 

And she cared for nothing, so 

She might her fine feelings shew. 

And get credit, on her part, 

For a soft and tender heart 

With such speeches, smoothly made^ 
She found methods to persuade 
Margaret (who, being sore 
From the doubts she'd felt before^ 
Was preparM for mistrust) 
To believe her reasons just ; 
Quite destro/d that comfort glad. 
Which in Mary late she had ; 
Made her, in experience' spite^ 
Think her friend a hypocrite. 
And resolve, with cruel scoff. 
To renounce and cast her ofL 

See how good turns are rewarded I 
She of both is now discarded, 
Who to both had been so late 
Their support in low estate. 
All their comfort and their stay- 
Now of both is cast away. 
But the league her presence cherish'd, 
Losing its best prop, soon ])crish'd; 
She, that was a link to eitlier. 
To keep them and it together, 
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Being gone, the two (no wonder) 
That were left, soon fell asunder ;— 
Some civilities were kept, 
But the heart of friendship slept ; 
Love with hollow forms was ft^d, 
But the life of love lay dead : — 
A cold intercourse they held 
After Mary was expell'd. 



Two long years did intervene 
Since they'd either of them seen. 
Or, by letter, any word 
Of tlieir old companion heard, — 
When, upon a day, once walking, 
Of indifferent matters talking, 
Tliey a female figure met ; — 
^Martha said to ]\Iargaret, 
** Tliat young maid in face does carry 
A resemblance strong of Mary." 
Margaret, at nearer sight, 
Own'd her observation right : 
But they did not far proceed 
Ere they knew 'twas she indeed. 
She — but, ah ! how changed they view her 
From that person which they knew her ; 
Her fine face disease had scarr'd, 
And its matchless beauty marr'd : — 
But enough was left to trace 
Mary's sweetness — Mary's grace. 
When her eye did first behold them, 
How they blush'd ! — but, when she told tbem. 
How on a sick-bed she lay 
Months, while they had kept away, 
And had no inqiuries made 
If she were alive or dead ; — 
How, for want of a true friend. 
She was brought near to her end, 
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And was like so to have died, 

With no friend at her bed-side ;^ 

How the constant irritation, 

Caused by fruitless expectation 

Of their coming, had extended 

The illness, when she might have mended, — 

Then, then, how did reflection 

Come on them with recollection 1 

All that she had done for them, 

How it did their fault condemn ! 

But sweet Mary, still the same, 
Kindly eased them of their shame ; 
Spoke to them with accents bland, 
Took them friendly by the hand ; 
Bound them both with promise fast^ 
Not to speak of troubles past ; 
Made them on the spot declare 
A new league of friendship there ; 
Which, without a word of strife, 
Lasted thenceforth long as life. 
Martha now and Margaret 
Strove who most should pay the debt 
Which they owed her, nor did vary 
Ever after from their Mary. 

1800. 

TO A RIVER IN WHICH A CHILD WAS DROWNED. 

Smiling river, smiling river. 

On thy bosom sunbeams play ; 
Though they're fleeting, and retreating, 

Thou hast more deceit than they. 

In thy channel, in thy channel, 

Choked with ooze and gravelly stones. 

Deep immersed, and unhearsM, 

lies young Edward's corse : his bones 

o 



y 
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Ever whitening, ever whitening; 

As thy waves against them dash ; 
What thy torrent, in the current, 

Swallowed, now it helps to wa&h. 

As if senseless, as if senseless 
Things had feeling in this case j 

What so blindly and unkindly 
It destroy'd, it now does grace. 

QUEEN ORIANA'S DREAM. 

*' On a bank with roses shaded, 
Whose sweet scent the violets aided, 
Violets whose breath alone 
Yields but feeble smell or none, 
(Sweeter bed Jove ne'er reposed on 
When his eyes Olympus closed on) 
While o'erhead six slaves did hold 
Canopy of cloth o' gold. 
And two more did music keep, 
Which might Juno lull to sleepy 
Oriana who was queen 
To the mighty Tamerlane, 
That was lord of all the land 
Between Thrace and Samarcand, 
While the noon-tide fervour beam'd, 
Mused herself to sleep and drearrCd,** 

Thus far, in magnific strain, 
A young poet soothed his vein, 
But he had nor prose nor numbers 
To express a princess' slumbers. — 
Youthful Richard had strange fancies, 
Was deep versed in old romances, 
And could talk whole hours upon 
The great Cham and Prester John, — 
Tell the field in which the Sophy 
From the Tartar won a trophy — 
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ynat he read with nich delight of, 
Thooght he could aa etwilr write of — 
But his OTer-youDg iuveution' 
£ept not pace with brave intention. 
Twenty suns did rise and set, 
And he could no further get ; 
But, unable to proceed, 
UaJe a Tirtoe out of need, 
And, his labours wisetiec deem'd of. 
Did omit what tie queen dream'd of. 
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TO T. L. H.— A CHILD. 
Model of thy parent dear, 
Serioua in&nt worth a fear : 
In thy unfaltering viuge well 
Pictuiing forth the bou of Tell, 
When OD Mb forehead, firm and good, 
Uotionless mark, the apple stood ; 
Guileless traitor, rebel mild, 
Convict unconscions, culprit child ! 
Gates that close with iron roar 
Have been to thee thy nurseiy door; 
Chains that chink in cheerless cells 
Have been thy rattles and thy bells ; 
Walls contrived for giant sin 
Have hemm'd thy faultier weakness in ; 
Near thy sinless bed black Guilt 
Her discordant house hath built. 
And fill'd it with her monetroiu brood — 
Sights, by thee not nnderstood— 
Sights of fear, and of distress. 
That pass a harmless infant's guess t 

But the clouds, that overcast 
Thy young morning, may not last. 
Soon shall arrive the lewuins hour, 
That yields thee up to Nature's power. 
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Nature, that so late doth greet thee, 

Shall in o'er-flowing measure meet thee. 

She shall recoinpense with cost 

For eyery lesson thou hast lost. 

Then wandering up thy sire's loved hill,^ 

Thou shalt take thy airy fill 

Of health and pastime. Birds shaU sing 

For thy delight each May morning, 

'Mid new-yean'd lambkins thou shalt play. 

Hardly less a lamb than they. 

Then thy prison's lengthen'd bound 

Shall be the horizon skirting round. 

And, while thou fill'st thy lap with flowenii 

To make amends for wintry hours. 

The breeze, the sunshine, and the place, 

Shall from thy tender brow efface 

Eat'h vestige of untimely care, 

That sour restraint had graven there ; 

And on thy every look impress 

A more excelling childishness. 

So phall be thy days beguiled, 
Thornton Hunt, my favourite child. 

181S. 

TO MISS KELLY. 

You are not, Kelly, of the common strain, 
Tliat stoop their pride and female honour down 
To pleai^e that many-headed beast the tovm, 
And vend their lavish smiles and tricks for gain ; 
By fortune thrown amid the actors' train. 
You keep your native dignity of thought ; 
The plaudits that attend you come unsought, 
As tributes due unto your natural vein. 
Your tears have passion in them, and a grace 
Of genuine freshness, which our hearts avow ; 

^ Hampstead. 
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Tour Bmilcs aro winds whoae vaje we cannot trace, 
That T^tnish ami rtrturn wc know not how — 
Anil please the better from a peiinivo face. 
And tiiou<fhtfu] eye, and a reflectiug brow, 

ON THE SIGHT OF SWASS IN KEK3INGT0N 

GARDENS. 
Qttekn-bird that rittest on thy shining nest 
And thy young cygnets without sorrow hatuliest, 
And thiiu, tlioii other royal binl, that watiJiest 
Lest the white mother wandering feet miilest ; 
Shrined are joiir otfapriiig in a ci^-stal enidle. 
Brighter than Helen's ere she yet liad burKt 
Her ahelly priaon. Tliey shall be born nt first 
Strong, active, graceful, perfect, swan-like, able 
To tread the land or waters with security, 
Unlike poor human hirtha, conceived in sin, 
In grief brought forth, Inlh outwardly and in 
Confessing weakness, error, ami impurity. 
Did heavenly creatures owu siicceRsion't) line. 
The births of heaven like to your? would shino. 

THE FAMILY NAME. 
What reason first impOBcd tlice, gentle name, 
Name that iny father bore, and hia sire's sire, 
Without reiiniachl wo trace our utream tio higher; 
And I, a childless man, may end the same. 
Fcrchance some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 
In manners guileless as his own i>wect flocks, 
Recelveil tliec first amid the nu-rry mocks 
And arch allusions of his fellow swains. 
Perchance from Salem's holier fiilds retiim'd, 
With glory gotten on the heails abliorr'd 
Of faithless Saracens, some martial I'ird 
Took HIS meek title, in whose real he bum'd. 
Whate'er the fount whence thy lieglimings came, 
No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle uiune. 
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TO JOHN LAMB, ESQ., OP THE SOUTH-SEA HOUSE. 

John, you were filling in the gay career 
Of bloomiug mauhood with a young man's joy, 
When I was yet a little peevish boy — 
Though time has made the difference disappear 
Betwixt oiu* ages, which then seemed so great — 
And still by rightful custom you retain. 
Much of the old authoritative strain, 
And keep the elder brother up in state. 
! you do well in this. 'Tis man's worst deed 
To let the " things that have been " run to waste^ 
And in the unmeaning present sink the past : 
In whose dim 'glass even now I faintly read 
Old buried forms, and faces long ago, 
Which you, and I, and one more, only know. 



TO MARTIN CHABLES BURNEY. 
Prefixed to the Second Volume of TAnrib's Collected Works, 1818.) 

Forgive mo, Burney, if to thee tliese late 

And hasty products of a critic pen. 

Thyself no common judge of books and men. 

In feeling of thy worth I dedicate. 

My verse was offer'd to an older friend ; 

The humbler pi-ose has fallen to thy share : 

Nor could I niisa the occasion to declare. 

What spoken in thy presence must offend. 

That, set aside some few caprices wild, 

Those humorous clouds, that flit o'er brightest days, 

In all my threadings of this worldly maze, 

(And I have watch'd thee almost from a child,) 

Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 

I have not found a whiter soul than thine. 
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WRITTEN AT CAMBRIDGE ON TlIE 
15th august, 1819. 

I WAS not trained in Academic bowers, 

And to those learned streams I notbiiig owe 

Which copious from those twin fair foimts do flow ; 

Mine have been anything but studious hours. 

Yet can I fancy, wandering 'mid thy towers, 

Myself a nursling, Granta, of thy lap ; 

My brow seems tightening with the Doctor's cap, 

And I walk gowned ; feel unusual powers. 

Strange forms of logic clothe my admiiing speech, 

Old Ramus' ghost is busy at my brain ; 

And my skull teems with notions infinite. 

Be still, ye reeds of Camus, while I teach 

Truths, which transcend the searching Schoolmen's vein, 

And half had stagger'd that stout Stagirite 1 



TO THE AUTHOR OF POEMS, PUBLISHED UNDER 
THE NAME OF BARRY CORNWALL. 

Let hate, or grosser heats, their foulness mask 

Under the vizor of a borrow'd name ; 

Let things eschew the light deserving blame : 

No cause hast thou to blush for thy sweet task. 

** Marcian Colonna " is a dainty book ; 

And thy " Sicilian Tale " may boldly pass ; 

Thy " Dream " 'bove all, in which, as in a gla«8. 

On the great world's antique glories we may look. 

No longer then, as " lowly substitute. 

Factor, or Proctor, for another's gains," 

Suffer the admiring: world to l)e deceived ; 

Lest thou thyself, by self of fame bereavwl, 

Lament too late the lost prize of thy pains, 

And heavenly times piijcd through an alien flute. 

1820. 
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WORK. 



Who first invented work, and bound the free 

And holy day-rejoicing spirit down 

To the ever-haunting importunity 

Of business in the green fields, and the town — 

To plough, loom, anvil, spade — and oh ! most sad, 

To that dry dnidgery at the desk's dead wood 1 

Who but the Being unblest, alien from good, 

Sabbathless Satan ! he who his imglad 

Task ever plies 'mid rotatory burnings, 

That round and roimd incalculably reel — 

Tor wrath divine hath made him like a wheel — 

In that red realm from which are no return ings : 

Where toiling, and turnioiling, ever and aye 

He, and his thoughts, keep pensive working-day. 



LEISURE. 

They talk of time, and of time's galling yoke, 
That like a mill-stone on man's mind doth press, 
Which only works and business can redress : 
Of divine Leisure such foul lies are spoke, 
Wounding her fair gifts with calumnious stroke^ 
But might I, fed with silent meditation, 
Assoiled live from that fiend Occupation — 
Iinprohus Labor, which my spirits hath broke — 
I'd drink of time's rich cup, and never surfeit : 
Fling .in more days than went to make the gem. 
That crown'd the white top of Methusalem : 
Yea on my weak neck take, and never forfeit, 
Like Atlas bearing up the dainty sky, 
The heaven-sweet burthen of eternity. 

PEUs ^OBis hmq otia fecit. 1821. 
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TO J. S. KNOWLES, ESQ. 

ON HIS TBAGEDY OF VIRGINIUS. 

Twelve yenrs ago I knew thcc, Knowles, and then 

Estocm^d you a perfect Bpecimcu 

Of those fine spirits warm-souFd Ireland sends. 

To teach us colder English how a friend's 

Quick pulse should beat. I knew you brave, and p!a:n, 

Strong-sensed, rough-witted, above fear or gain ; 

But nothing further had the gift to espy. 

Sudden you re-appear. With wonder I 

Hear my old friend (turned Shakspeare) read a scene 

Only to his inferior in the clean 

Passes of pathos : with such fence-like art — 

Ere we can see the st^el, 'tis in our heart. 

Almost without the aid language affords, 

Your piece seems wrought. That hulling medium, tcordsn 

(Which in the modem Tamburlaincs quite sway 

Our shamed souls from their bias) in your play 

We scarce attend to. Hastier passion draws 

Our tears on credit : and we find the cause 

Some two hours after, spelling o'er again 

Those strange few words at ease, that "wrought the paiiu 

Proceed, old friend ; and, as the year returns, 

Still snatch some new old story from the urns 

Of long-dead virtue. We, that knew before 

Your worth, may admire, we cannot love you more. 

1820. 

IN THE ALBUM OF LUCY 13ART0N. 

Little Hook, surnamed of ichitCy 
Clean as yet, and fair to sight. 
Keep thy attribution right. 

Never disproportion'd scrawl ; 
Ugly blot, that's worse than all ; 
On thy maiden clearness fall 1 
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In each letter, here designed, 
Let the reader emblemed find 
Neatness of the owner's mind* 

Gilded margins count a sin, 
Let thy leaves attraction win 
By the golden rules within ; 

Sayings fetched from sages old ; 
Laws which Holy Writ unfold, 
Worthy to be graved in gold ; 

Lighter fancies not excluding ; 
Blameless wit, with nothing rude In 
Sometimes mildly interluding. 

Amid strains of graver measure : 
Virtue's self liath oft her pleasure 
In sweet Muses' groves of leisure 

Riddles dark, perplexing sense ; 

Darker meanings of offence ; 

What but shades — he banish'd hence. 

Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 
Candid meanings, best express 
Mind of quiet Quakeress. 

1824 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE " EVEEY-DAY BOOK." 

I LIKE you, and your book, ingenious Hone ! 

In whose capacious all-embracing leaves 
The very marrow of tradition's shown ; 

And all that history — much that fiction — ^weaves. 

By every sort of taste your work is graced. 

Vast stores of modem anecdote we find, 
With good old story quaintly interlaced — 

The theme as various as the reader's mind. 
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Rome's lie-fraught legends you so truly paints- 
Yet kindly, — ^that the half-tum'd Catholic 

Scarcely forbears to smile at his own saint, 
And cannot curse the candid heretia 

Rags, relics, witches, ghosts, fiends, crowd your page ; 

Our father's mummeries we well pleased behold, 
And, proudly conscious of a purer age, 

Foigive some fopperies in the times of old. 

Verse-honouring Phoebus, Father of bright Days, 
Must needs bestow on you both good and many, 

Who, building trophies of his Children's praise, 
Run their rich Zodiac through, not missing any. 

Dan Phoebus loves your book — trust me, fiiend Hone — 

The title only errs, he bids me say : 
For while such art, wit, reading, there are shown. 

He swears, 'tis not a work of every day. 

1825. 

THE YOUNG CATECHIST.* 

Whilb this tawny Ethiop prayeth, 

Painter, who is she that stayeth 

By, with skin of whitest lustre, 

Bunny locks, a shining cluster, 

Sainl^iike seeming to direct him 

To the Power that must protect him t 

Is she of the Heaven-bom Three, 

Meek Hope, strong Faith, sweet Charity : 

Or some Cherub ] — 

They you mention 
Far transcend my weak invention. 
'Tis a simple Christian child, 
Missionary young and mild. 
From her stock of Scriptural knowledge^ 
Bible-taught without a college, 

* A Picture by Henry Meyer, Esq. 
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Which by reading she could gather, 
Teaches him to say Our Father 
To the common Parent, who 
Colour not respects, nor hue. 
White and black in Him have part, 
Who looks not to the skin, but heart. 

1827. 



ANGEL HELP.* 

This rare tablet doth include 

Poverty with Sanctitude. 

Past midnight this poor Maid hath span. 

And yet the work is not half done, 

Which must supply from earnings scant 

A feeble bed-rid parentis want. 

Her sleep-charged eyes exemption ask, 

And Holy hands take up the task ; 

Unseen the rock and spindle ply, 

And do her earthly drudgery. 

Sleep, saintly poor one, sleep, sleep on ; 

And, waking, find thy labours done. 

Perchance she knows it by her dreams ; 

Her eye hath caught the golden gleams. 

Angelic presence testifying. 

That round her everywhere are flying ; 

Ostents from which she may presume, 

That much of Heaven is in the room. 

Skirting her own bright hair they run, 

And to the sunny add more sun : 

Now on that aged face they fix, 

Streaming from the Crucifix ; 

* Snggr^sted by a drawing in the possession of Charles Aden, 
Esq., ill which is represented the legend of a poor female saint, 
wlio, having spun past midnight to maintain a bed-rid mother, 
has fallen asleep from fatigue, and angels are finishing her work. 
In another part of the chamber an angel is tending a lily, the 
emblem of purity. 



ON AN INFANT DYING AS SOON AS BORN. ^3 

The flesh-clogg'd spirit disabusing, 

Death-disarmiug sleeps infuatDgy 

Prelibations, foretastes high, 

And equal thoughts to live or die. 

Gardener bright from Eden's bower, 

Tend with care that lily flower ; 

To its leaves and root infuse, 

Heaven's sunshine, Heaven's dews. 

Tis a type, and *tis a pledge, 

Of a crowning privilege. 

Careful as that lily flower. 

This Maid must keep her precious dower ; 

Live a sainted Maid, or die 

Martyr to virginity. 

1827. 



ON AN INFANT DYING AS SOON AS BORN. 

I SAW where in the shroud did lurk 

A curious frame of Nature's work. 

A flow'ret crush^ in the bud, 

A nameless piece of Babyhood, 

Was in a cradle-cofl&n lying ; 

Extinct, with scarce the sense of djring ; 

80 soon to exchange the imprisoning womb 

For darker closets of the tomb ! 

She did but ope an eye, and put 

A clear beam forth, then straight up shut 

For the long dark : ne'er more to see 

Through glasses of mortality. 

Riddle of destiny, who can show 

What thy short visit meant, or know 

What thy errand here below ? 

Shall we say, that Nature blind 

Check'd her hand, and changed her mind. 

Just when she had exactly wrought 

A finished pattern without fault? 

Could she flag, or could she tire. 
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Or lacked Bhe the Promethean fire 

(With her nine moons* long workings sicken'd) 

That should thy little limbs have quicken'd ) 

Limbs so firm, they seem'd to assure 

Life of health, and days mature : 

Woman's self in miniature 1 

Limbs so fair, they might supply 

(Themselves now but cold imagery) 

The sculptor to make Beauty by. 

Or did the stem -eyed Fate descry, 

That babe, or mother, one must die ; 

So in mercy left the stock, 

And cut the branch ; to save the shock 

Of young years widow'd ; and the pain, 

When Single State comes back again 

To the lone man who, 'reft of wife. 

Thenceforward drags a maimed life 1 

The economy of Heaven is dark : 

And wisest clerks have miss'd the mark, 

Why Human Buds, like this, should fall, 

More brief than fly ephemeral. 

That has his day ; while shrivelled crones 

Stiffen with age to stocks and stones ; 

And crabbed use the conscience sears 

In sinners of an hundred years. 

Mother's prattle, mother's kiss, 

Baby fond, thou ne'er wilt miss. 

Kites, which custom does impose^ 

Silver bells and baby clothes, 

Coral redder than tho^e lips, 

Wliieh pale death did late eclipse; 

lyiusic framed for infant's glee, 

Whistle never tuned for thee ; 

Though thou want'st not, thou shalt have them. 

Loving hearts were they which gave them. 

Let not one be missing ; nurse, 

See them laid upon the hearse 

Of infant slain by doom pen'erse 
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Why should kings and nobles have 
Pictured trophies to their grave ; 
And we, churls, to thee deny 
Thy pretty toys with thee to lie, 
A more harmless vanity 1 

1828. 

THE CHRISTENING. 

Aeray'd — a half-angelic sight — 

In vests of pure Baptismal white, 

The Mother tt) the Font doth bring 

The little hclpl&^s nameless thing, 

With hushes soft and mild caressing, 

At once to get — a name and blessing. 

Close by the Babe the Priest doth stand, 

The Cleansing Water at his hand, 

Which must assoil the soul within 

From every stain of Adam's sin. 

The Infant eyes the mystic sceneii. 

Nor knows what all this wonder means ; 

And now he smiles, as if to say 
** I am a Christian made this day ;" 

Now frighted clings to Nurse's hold. 

Shrinking from the water cold. 

Whose virtues, rightly understood, 

Are, as Bethcsda's waters, good. 

Strange words — the World, the Flesh, the Devil — 

Poor Babe, what can it know of Evil 1 

But we must silently adore 

Mysterious truths, and not explore. 

Enough for him, in after-times, 

When be shall read these artless rhymes, 

If, looking back upon this day 

With quiet conscience, he can say 
** I have in part redeemed the pledge 

Of my Baptismal privilege ; 

And more and more will strive to flee 

All which my Sponsors kind did then renounce for me." 

18*29. 
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IN THE ALBUM OF MISS . 

I. 

Such goodness in your face doth shine, 
With modest look, without dcii>ign, 
That I despair, poor pen of mine 

Can e'er express it, 
To give it words I feebly try ; 
My spirits fail me to supply 
Befitting language for*t, and I 

Can only bless it 1 

n. 
But stop, rash verse ! and don't abuse 
A bashful JMaiden's ear with news 
Of her own virtues. She'll refuse 

Praise sung so loudly. 
Of that same got-xiness you admire, 
The best i)art is, she don't aspure 
To praise— nor of , herself desire 

To think too .proudly. 



1829. 



THE GirsrS MAUSOx^^ 

*' Suck, baby, suck, mother's love grows by fAying 
Drain the sweet founts that only thrive by ^yjgtiD"* 
Black manhood comes, when riotous guilty li'inir 
Hands thee the cup that shall be death in tast^^^ 

" Kiss, baby, kiss, mother's lips shine by kisses, 
Choke the warm breath that else would fall in blesi„^ . 
Black manhood comes, when turbulent guilty bliss, 
Tend thee the kiss that poisons 'mid caressings. 

** Hang, baby, hang, mother's love loves such forces, 
Strain the fond neck that bends still to thy clingir. 




IN THE AUTOGRAPH BOOK OF MRS. SERJEANT W. V 

Black manhood comes, when violent lawless courses 
Leave thee a spectacle in rude air swinging.'' 

So sang a withered Beldam energetical, 

And bann'd the ungiving door with lips prophetical 

1829. 



IN THE ALBUM OF A CLERGYMAN'S LADY. 

A5 Album is a Garden, not for show 

Planted, but use ; where wholesome herbs should grow 

A Cabinet of curious porcelain, where 

No fancy enters, but what's rich or rare. 

A Chapel, where mere ornamental things 

Are pure as crowns of saints, or angels' wings. 

A List of living friends : a holier Room 

For names of some since mouldering in the tomb, 

Whose blooming memories life's cold laws survive ; 

And, dead elsewhere, they here yet speak, and live. 

Such, and so tender, should an Album be ; 

And, Lady, such I wish this book to thee. 



IN THE AUTOGRAPH BOOK OF MRS. 
SERJEANT W . 

Had I a power. Lady, to my will. 
You should not want Hand Writings. I would fiU 
Your leaves with Autographs — resplendent names 
Of Kniglits and Squires of old, and courtly Dame^^, 
Kings, Emperors, Popes. Next imder these should stand 
The hands of famous lawyers — a grave band — 
Who in their Courts of Law or Equity 
Have best upheld Freedom and Property. 
These should moot cases in your book, and vie 
To show their rea»ling and their Serjeantry. 
But I have none of these ; nor can I send 
The notes by Bullen to her Tyrant penn'd 

ir 
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In her authentic hand ; nor in soft honn 
Lines writ by Rosamund in Clifford's bowei& 
The lack of curious Signatures I mean, 
And want the courage to subscribe my own. 

IN THE ALBUM OP A VEEY YOUNG LADY. 

Joy to unknown Josepha who, I hear. 

Of all good gifts, to Music most is given ; 

Science divine, which through the enraptured ear 

Enchants the soul, and lifts it nearer Heaven. 

Parental smiles approvingly attend 

Her pliant conduct of the trembling keys, 

And listening strangers their glad suffrage lend. 

Most musical is Nature. Birds and bees. 

All their sweet labour sing. The moaning winds 

Kelicarse a lesson to attentive ndnds, 

In louder tones " Deep unto deep doth call ;" 

And there is music in the water&U. 

IN THE ALBUM OF A FRENCH TEACHER. 

iMrLORED for verse, I send you what I can ; 

But you are so exact a Frenchwoman, 

As I am told, Jemima, that I fear 

To wound with English your Parisian ear, 

And think I do your choice collection wrong 

With lines not written in the Frenchman's tongue. 

Had I a knowledge equal to my will. 

With airy Cfuinsons I your leaves would fill ; 

With Fabliaux that should emulate the vein 

Of sprightly Gresset, or of La Fontaine ; 

Or Scenes ComiqueSy that should approach the air 

Of your own favourite — renowned Moli^re. 

But at my suit the Muse of France looks sour, 

And strikes me dumb ! Yet, what is in my power 

To testify respect for you, I pray, 

Take in plain English — our rough Enfield way. 
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IN teE ALBUM OF MISS DAUBENY 

L 
Some poets by poetic law 
Have beauties praised, they never saw ; 
And sung of Kittys and of Nancys, 
Whose charms *but lived in their own fancies. 
So I, to keep my Muse a-going. 
That willingly would still be doings 
A Canzonet or two must try 
In praise oi— pretty Daubeny. 

n. 
But whether she indeed be comely, 
Or only very good and homely. 
Of my own eyes I cannot say ; 
I trust to Emma Isola. 
But sure I think her voice is tuneful. 
As smoothest birds that sing in June full ; 
For else would strangely disagree 
Iht flowing name of — Daubeny. 

nL 
I hear that she a Book hath got — 
As what young damsel now hath not. 
In which they scribble favourite fancies, 
Copied from poeAis or romances ? 
And prettiest draughts, of her design, 
About the curious Album shine ; 
And therefore she shall have for me 
The style of — tasteful Daubeny. 

IV. 

Thus far I have taken on believing : 
But well I know without deceiving. 
That in her heart she keeps alive still 
Old school-day likings, which survive stiQ 



40BS\^^ 
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In spite of absence — worldly coldness- • 
And thereon can my Muse take boldness 
To crown her other praises three 
With praise oi— friendly Daubeny. 



IN THE ALBUM OF MRS. JANE TOWERS. 

Lady Unknown, who crav'st from me Unknown 
The triiie of a verse these leaves to grace, 
How shall I find fit matter ? with what face 
Address a face that ne'er to me was shown ? 
Thy looks, tones, gestures, manners, and what not, 
Coiyecturing, I wonder in the dark. 
I know thee ouly sister to Charles Clarke ! 
But at that name my cold Muse waxes hot, 
And swears that thou art such a one as he. 
Warm, laughter-loving, with a touch of madness, 
Wild, glee-provoking, pouring oil of gladness 
From frank heart, without guila And, if thou be 
The pure reverse of this, and I mistake — 
Demure one, I will like thee for his sake. 



IN THE ALBUM OF CATHERINE ORKNEY. 

Canadia ! boast no more the toils 
Of hunters for the furry spoils ; 
Your whitest ermines are but foils 
To brighter Catherine Orkney. 

That such a flower should ever burst 
From climes with rigorous winter curst 
We bless you that so kindly nurst 

This flower, this Catherine Orkney. 

We envy not your proud display 
Of lake, wood, vast Niagara : 
Your greatest pride we've borne away. 
How spared you Catherine Orkney Y 
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That Wolfe on Heights of Abraham fell, 
To your reproach no more we tell : 
Canaclia, you repaid us well 

With rearing Catherine Orkney. 

Britain, guard with tenderest care 
The charge allotted to your share : 
YouVe scarce a native maid so fair, 
So good, as Catherine Orkney. 



IN MY OWN ALBUM 

Fresh clad from heaven in robes of white, 

A young probationer of light, 

Thou wert my soul, an Album bright, 

A spotless leaf; but thought, and care, 

And friend and foe, in foul or fair, 

Have " written strange defeatures " there ; 

And Time with heaviest hand of all. 
Like that fierce writing on the wall. 
Hath stamped sad dates — he can't recall ; 

And error gilding worst designs — 

Like speckled snake that strays and shinen-^ 

Betrays his path by crooked lines ; 

And vice hath left his ugly blot ; 
And good resolves, a moment hot, 
Fairly began — but finish'd not ; 

And fruitless, late remorse doth trace — 
Like Hebrew lore, a backward pace — 
Her irrecoverable race. 

Disjointed numbers ; sense unknit ; 
Huge realms of folly, shreds of wit ; 
Compose the mingled mass of it. 
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My scalded eyes no longer brook 
Upon this ink-bliuTcd thing to look — 
Go shut the leaves, and clasp the book. 



TO BERNARD BARTON, 
toUh a coloured prifU.^ 

When last you left your Woodbridge pretty, 

To stare at sights, and see the City, 

If I your meaning understood. 

You wished a Picture, cheap, but good ; 

The colounng? decent; clear, not muddy; 

To suit a Poet's quiet study. 

Where Books and Prints for delectation 

Hang, rather than vain ostentation. 

The subject? what I pleased, if comely; 

But something scriptural and homely : 

A sober Piece, not gay or wanton. 

For winter fire-sides to descant on ; 

The theme so scrupulously handled, 

A Quaker might look on unscandal'd; 

Such as might satisfy Ann Knight, 

And classic Mitford just not fright. 

Just such a one I've found, and send it; 

If liked, I give — if not, but lend it. 

The moral % nothing can be sounder. 

The fable % *tis its own expounder— 

A Mother teaching to her Chit 

Some ^ood book, and explaining it. 

He, silly urchin, tired of lesson. 

His learning lays no mighty stress on, 

But seems to hear not what he hears ; 

Thrusting his fingers in his ears. 

Like Obstinate, that perverse funny one. 

In honest parable of Bunyan. 

^ From the venerable and ancient Mannfactoiy of Carrington 
Bowles ; some of my readers may recognise it 
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His working Sister, more sedate. 
Listens ; but in a kind of state, 
The painter meant for steadiness, 
But has a tinge of sullenness ; 
And, at first sight, she seems to brook 
As ill her needle, as he his book. 
This is the Picture. For the Frame — 
Tis not ill suited to the same ; 
Oak-carved, nor gilt, for fear of falling; 
Old-fashion'd ; plain, yet not appalling; 
And sober, as the Owner's Calling. 

SHE IS GOING. 

For their elder sister's hair 
Martha does a wreath prepare 
Of bridal rose, ornate and gay : 
To-morrow is the wedding day : 

She is going. 

Mary, youngest of the three, 
Laughing idler, full of glee, 
Arm in arm does fondly chain her, 
Thinking, poor trifler, to detain her^ 

But she's going. 

Vex not, maidens, nor regret 
Thus to part with Margaret. 
Charms like yours can never stay 
Long within doors ; and one day 

You'll be going. 

TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 

ON HER TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY. 

Crown me a cheerful goblet, while I pray 

A blessing on thy years, young Isola ; 

Yoang, but no more a child. How swift have flown 

To me thy girlish times, a woman grown 
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Beneath my heedless eyes ! In vfun I rack 

My fancy to believe the almanack, 

That si)eaks thee Twenty-One. Thou should'st have still 

Rcinain'd a child, and at thy sovereign will 

Ganibol'd about our house, as in times past. 

Ungrateful Emma, to grow up so fast, 

Hastening to leave thy friends ! — for which intent, 

Fond Kunagate, be this thy punishment. 

After some thirty years, spent in such bliss 

As this earth can afford, where still we miss 

Something of joy entire, may'st thou grow old 

As wc whom thou hast left ! That wish was cold. 

far more aged and wrinkled, till folks say. 

Looking upon thee reverend in decay, 

•* This dame for length of days, and virtues rare, 
With her respected Grandsire may compare." — 
Grand(!hil(l of that respected Isola, 
Thou should'st have had about thee on this day 
Kind looks of Parents, to congratulate 
Their Pride grown up to woman's grave estate. 
But they have died, and left thee, to advance 
Thy fortunes how thou may*st, and owe to chance 
The friends which Nature grudged. And thou wilt find. 
Or make such, Emma, if I am not blind 
To thee and thy deservings. That last strain 
Had too much sorrow in it. Fill again 
Another cheerful goblet, while I say 

•* Health, and twice health, to our lost Isola" 



TO THE SAME. 

ExTEHNAL gifts of fortune, or of face, 
Maiden, in truth, thou hast not much to show ; 
Much fairer damsels have I known, and know, 
And richer may be found in every place. 
In thy mind seek thy beauty, and thy wealth. 
Sincereness lodgcth there, the soul's best health. 
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guard that treasure above gold or pearl, 

Laid up secure from moths and worldly stealth — 

And take my benison, plain-hearted girL 



HARMONY IN UNLIKENESS. 

By Enfield lanes, and Winclimoro s verdant hill, 
Two lovely damsels cheer my lonely walk : 
The fair Maria, as a vestal, still ; 
And Emma brown, exuberant in talk. 
With soft and lady speech the first applies 
The mild correctives that to grace belong 
To her redundant friend, who her defies 
With jest, and mad discourse, and bursts of song. 
differing]: pair, yet sweetly thus agreeing. 
What music from your happy discord rises. 
While your companion hearing each, and seeing, 
Nor this, nor that, but botli together, prizes ; 
Tliift lesson teaching, whic^h our souls may strike, 
That harmonies may be in things unlike 1 

TO A CELEBKATED FEMALE PERFORMER IN 
"THE BLIND BOY." 

Rare artist ! who with half thy tools, or none, 

Canst execute with cjise thy curious art. 

And press thy powerful'st meanings on the heart. 

Unaided by the eye, expression's throne I 

While each blind sense, intelligential grown 

Beyond its sphere, performs the effect of sight : 

ThoHc orbs alone, wanting their proper might, 

All motionless and silent seem to moan 

The unseemly negligi«nce of nature's hand. 

That left them so forlorn. What pnuse is thine, 

mistri»ss of the passions ; artist fine ! 

Who dost our souls against our sense command, 

Plucking the horror from a sightless face, 

Lending to blank deformity a grace. 
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TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 

Rogers, of all the men that I have known 
But sliijlitly, who have died, your Brother's loss 
Touch'd me most sensibly. There came across 
My mind an image of the cordial tone 
Of your fraternal meetings, where a guest 
I more than once have sat ; and grieve to think, 
That of that threefold cord one precious link 
By Death's rude hand is sever'd from the rest 
Of our old Gentry he appeared a stem — 
A Magistrate who, while the evil-doer 
He kept in terror, could respect the Poor, 
And not for every trifle harass them, 
As some, divine and laic, too oft do. 
This man's a private loss, and public too. 

TO CAROLINE MARIA APPLEBEE. 
An Acrostic. 

Caroline glides smooth in yerse^ 
And is easy to rehearse ; 
Runs just like some crystal river 
O'er its pebbly bed for ever. 
Lines afi harsh and quaint as mine 
In their close at least will shine, 
Nor from sweetness can decline, 
Ending but with Caroline. 

Maria asks a statelier pace — 
** Ave Mariay full of grace !" 
Romish rites before me rise. 
Image-worship, sacrifice, 
And well-meant but mistaken pieties. 

Apple with Bee doth rougher run. 
Paradise was lost by one ; 
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Peace of mind would we regam. 
Let us, like the other, strain 
Every harmless faculty, 
Bee-like at work in our degree, 
Ever some sweet task desiguing, 
Extracting still, and still refining. 



TO CECILIA CATHERINE LAWTON, 
An Acrostic* 

Choral service, solemn chanting, 
Echoing round cathedrals holy — 
Can aught else on earth be wanting 
In heaven's bliss to plunge us wholly f 
Let us great Cecilia honour 
In the praise we give unto them. 
And the merit be upon her. 

Cold the heart that would undo them. 
And the solemn organ banish 
That this sainted Maid invented. 
Holy thoughts too quickly vanish. 
Ere the expression can be vented. 
Raise the song to Cat/ieriMy 
In her torments most divine ! 
Ne'er by Christians be forgot — 
Envied be — this Martyr's lot. 

Laiffton, who these names combinest. 
Aim to emulate their praises ; 
Women were they, yet divinest 
Truths they taught ; and story raises 
O'er their mouldering bones a Tomb, 
Not to die till Day of Doom. 
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TO A LADY WHO DESIRED ME TO WRITE 

HER EPITAPH. 

« An Acrostic 

Grace Joanna here doth lie : 
Reader, wonder not that I 
Ante-date her hour of rest. 
Can I thwart her wish exprest, 
Even unseemly though the laugh 

Jesting with an Epitaph 7 
• On her bones the turf lie lightly, 
And her rise again be brightly ! 
No dark stain be found upon her — 
No, there will not, on mine honour — 
Answer that at least I can. 

Would that I, thrice happy man, 
In as spotle^ garb might rise, 
Light as she will climb the skies^ 
Leaving the dull earth behind, 
In a car more swift than wind. 
All her errors, all her failings, 
(Many they were not) and aiUngs, 
Sleep secure from Envy's railings. 

ANOTHER, 

TO HER YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. 

Least daughter, but not least beloved, of Grace / 

frown not on a stranger, who from place 
Unknown and distant these few lines hath penn'd. 

1 but re|)ort what thy Instructress Friend 
So oft hath told us of thy gentle heart. 

A pupil most affectionate thou art, 

Careful to learn what elder years impart. 

Louisa — Clare — by which name shall I call theef 



EPITAPH OS A DOG. 

A prettier pair of name? sure ne'er woa foiifid, 

ReseinbUng thy ovn svectiieKx in sweet w)iiud. 
Ever (Tjltu peace and innocence hetall thee 1 



TBAKSLATIOSS. 
from the Laiia uf Vincent Soums. 



OS A SEPULCHKAL STATnE OF AS INFAST SLEEPIMO. 

Beautiful Infant, wlio diwt keep 

Thy posture here, and sleup'at a marble Bleep, 

May the rCjKiBe unbroken he, 

Which the fine Artist's linnd liath lent to thee, 

While thou enjoy'st along witli it 

That whieli no art, or cnift, could ever hit 

Or cuuuterfeit to mortnl fvnee, 

The bcuveu-iufusM sleep of Innocence 1 

II. 

THE BIVAL BELL3. 

A TtTSEFin. challenge rinjji from cillicr Bide 

Of Thame*' fair Imnkn. Tliy twi.c six Bells, Saint Bride, 

Peal Bwitl and slirill ; to wliich more slow rcjJy 

The dccp-toned eiirbt of Mary Overj-. 

Surli jiannony from the contention Howb, 
That the dirideii ear no prcferetn'e knows ; 
Betwixt them both dis|nirting Slusic's State, 
While one exceeds in uumbcr, one in weight. 

III. 

BPITAPH OS A DOa. 

Poor Irus' faithful wolf-dog hero I lie, 

That wool to tend my old blind maater'a steps. 
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His guide and guard ; nor, while my service lasted, 

Had he occasion for that staff, with which 

He now goes picking out his path in fear 

Over the highways and crossings, but would plant 

Safe in the couduct of my friendly string, 

A firm foot forward still, till he had reach'd 

His poor seat on some stone, nigh where the tide 

Of passers-by in thickest confluence flowed : 

To whom with loud and passionate laments 

From morn to eve his dark estate he wailM. 

Nor wail'd to all in vain : some here and there, 

The well-disposed and good, their pennies gave. 

I meantime at his feet obsequious slept ; 

Not all-asleep in sleep, but heart and ear 

Prick'd up at his least motion, to receive 

At his kind hand my customary crumbs. 

And common [wrtion in his feast of scraps ; 

Or when night warn'd us homeward, tired and spent 

With our long day, and tedious beggary. 

These were my manners, this my way of life, 

Till age and slow disease me overtook. 

And sever'd from my sightless master's side. 

But lest the grace of so good deeds should die, 

Through tract of years in mute oblivion lost, 

This slender tomb of turf hath Irus reared. 

Cheap monument of no ungrudging hand, 

And with short verse inscribed it, to attest, 

In long and lasting union to attest, 

The virtues of the Beggar and his Dog. 

IV. 

THE BALLAD SINGERS. 

Where seven fair Streets to one tall Column draw,* 
Two Nymphs have ta'en their stand, in hats of straw ; 
Their yellower necks huge beads of amber grace, 
And by their trade they're of the Sirens' race : 

^ Seven Dials. 
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With cloak loose-pinn'd on each, that has been red, 

fiut long with dust and dirt discolour^ 

Belies its hue ; in mud behind, before, 

From heel to middle leg becrusted o'er. 

One a small infant at the breast does bear ; 

And one in her right hand her tuneful ware, 

Which she would vend. Their station scarce is taken, 

AVheu youths and maids flock round. His stall forsaken, 

Forth comes a Son of Crispin, leathern-capt, 

Prepared to buy a ballad, if one apt 

To move his fancy offers. Crisi)iu's sons 

Have, from uncounted time, with ale and buns 

Cherished the gift of Sonr/j which sorrow quells ; 

And working single in their low-roof'd cells, 

Oft cheat the tedium of a winter's night 

With anthems warbled in the Muses* spight. 

Who now hath caught the alarm 1 the Servant Maid 

Hath heard a buzz at distance ; and, afraid 

To miss a note, with cUkjws red comes out. 

Leaving his forge to cool, Pyracmon stout 

Thrusts in his unwashM visage. He stands by, 

Who the hard trade of Porterage does ply. 

With stooping shoulders. What cares he ? he sees 

The as'^embled rinj^, nor heeds his tottering knees, 

But pricks his ears up with the hopes of song. 

So, while the Bard of Rho<loi)e his wrong 

BewaiPd to Proserpine on Thracian strings. 

The tasks of gloomy Orcus lost their stings. 

And 8tone-vex*d Sysiphas forgets his load. 

Hither and thither from the sevenfold road 

Some cart or waggon crosses, which divides 

The close-wedged audience ; but, as when the tides 

To ploughing ship^ gave way, the ship being past, 

They re-unite, so these imite as fast. 

The older Songstress hitherto hath spent 

Her elocution in the argument 

Of their great Song in prose ; to wit, the woes 

Which Maiden true to faithless Sailor owes — 
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Ah ! " Wandering He I " — which now in loftier wT9t 

Pathetic they alternately rehearse. 

All ^^ai)in£: wait the event. This Critic ope8 

His rii^'ht ear to the strain. The other hc.jiea 

Tu cattrh it better with his left. Loii<; trade 

It were to tell, how the deluded Maid 

A victim fell. And now right greedily 

All hands are stretching forth the songs to buy, 

That are so tragical ; which She, and She, 

Deals out, and ung^ the xchile^ nor can there be 

A breast so obdurate here, that will liold back 

His contribution from the gentle rack 

Of Music's pleasing torture. Irus' self 

The staff-propt beggar, his thin-gotten pelf 

Brings out from pouch, where squalid farthings rest, 

And boldly claims his ballad with the best. 

An old Dame only lingers. To her purse 

The penny sticks. At length, with hannless curse 

"Give me," she cries. "FU paste it on my wall, 

While the wall lasts, to show what ills Ijcfall 

Fond hearts, seduced from Innocency's way; 

How Maidens fall, and Mariners betray." 



V. 

TO DAVID COOK, OF THE PARISH OP ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER, WATCHMAN. 

For mucli good-natured verse received from thee, 
A loving verse take in return from me. 
" Good-morrow to my masters," is your cry ; 
And to our David, " twice as good," pay I. 
Kot Peter's monitor, shrill chanticleer. 
Crows the approach of dawn in notes more clear. 
Or tells the hours more faithfully. While night 
Fills half the world with shadows of affright, 
You with your lantern, partner of your round, 
Traverse the paths of Margaret's hallow'd bound. 
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The tales of ghosts which old wives' ears drink up, 
The drunkard reeling home from tavern cup, 
Nor prowling robber, your firm 8oul appal ; 
Arm'd with thy faithful staff thou slight'st them alL 
But if the market-gardener chance to pass. 
Bringing to town his fruit, or early grass, 
The gentle salesman you with candour greet. 
And with reit'rated " gootl-momings " meet. 
Announcing your approach by formal bell. 
Of nightly weather you the changes tell ; 
Whether the Moon shines, or her head doth steep 
In rain-portending clouds. When mortals sleep 
In downy rest, you brave the snows and sleet 
Of winter ; and in alley, or in street, 
Relieve your midnight progress with a verse. 
AVhat though fasticlious Phoebus frown averse 
On your didactic strain — indulgent Night 
With caution hath scal'd up both e^irs of Spite, 
And critics sleep while you in staves do sountl 
The praise of long-dead Saints, whose Days abound 
In wintry months ; but Crispin chief proclaim : 
Who stirs not at that Prince of Cobblers' name ] 
Profuse in loyalty some' coujjlets shine. 
And wish long days to all the Bnuiswick line 1 
To youths and virgins they chiwte lesson read ; 
Teach wives and husbands how their lives to lead ; 
Maids to be cleanly, footmen free from vice ; 
How death at last all ranks doth e(|ualifte ; 
And, in conclasion, pray good years befall, 
With store of wealth, your " worthy masters all." 
For this an<l other tokens of goo<l-will, 
On boxing-<lay may store of shillings fill 
Yoiu" Christmas purine ; no householder give less, 
AVhen at each door your blameless suit you press : 
And what you wish to us (it is but reason) 
Receive in turn — the compliments o' th' season 1 
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VL 

ON jl deaf and dumb abtist.* 

• 

And hath thy blameless life become 

A prey to the devouring tnnib ? 

A more inute silence hust thou known, 

A deafness deeper than thine own, 

While Time was ? and no friendly Muse, 

That mark'd thy life, and knows thy dues, 

Repair with quickening verse the breach, 

And write thee into light and speech 1 

The Power, that made the Tongue, restrained 

Thy lips from lies, and speeches feign'd ; 

"Who made the Hearing, without wrong 

Did rescue thine from Siren's song. 

He let thee see the ways of men, 

"Which thou with pencil, not with pen, 

Careful Beholder, down didst note, 

And all their motley actions quote, 

Thyself unstainM the while. From look 

Or gesture reading, more than book, 

In lettered pride thou took'st no part, 

Contented with the Silent Art, 

Thyself as silent Might I be 

As speechless, deaf, and good, as He 1 

VII. 

Newton's principia. 

Great Newton's self, to whom the world's in debt, 
Owed to School Mistress sage his Alphabet ; 
But quickly wiser than his Teacher grown, 
Discovcr'd pro|)erties to her unknown ; 
Of A plus B, or minvsj learn 'd the use. 
Known Quantities from unknown to educe ; 

^ BeDJomin Ferrers, died a.d. 1732. 
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And made — no doubt to that old dame's surprise— 
The Christ-Cross-Row his ladder to the skies. 
Yet, whatsoe'er Ckometridans say, 
Her Lessons were his true Pbincipia I 

VIII. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER. 

The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 
Carries his house with him, where'er he goes ; 
Peeps out — and if there comes a shower of rain, 
Ketreats to his small domicile amain. 
Touch but a tip of him, a horn — 'tis well — 
He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 
He's his own landlord, his own tenant ; stay 
Long as he will, he dieads no Quarter-day. 
Himself he boards and lodges ; both invites. 
And feasts, himself ; sleeps with himself o' nights. 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
Chattels ; himself is his own furniture. 
And his sole riches. Wheresoe'er he roam — 
Knock when you will — he's sure to be at home. 

IX. 

THE FEMALE ORATORS. 

NiOH London's famous Bridge, a Gate more famed 
Stands, or once stood, from old Bt^linus named, 
So judged Antiquity ; and therein wrongs 
A name, allusive strictly to two Tongues,^ 
Her school hard by the Goddess Rhetoric opes, 
And gratis deals to Oyster-wives her Tropes. 
With Nereid green, green Nereid disputes, 
Keplies, rejoins, confutes, and still confutes. 
One her coarse sense by metaphors expounds, 
And one in literalities aboundJs ; 

^ BilUngia in the Latin. 
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In mood and figure these keep up the din : 
Words multiply, and every won! tells in. 
Her hundred throats here bawling Slander strains ; 
And unclothed Venus to her tongue gives reins 
In terms, which Demosthenic force outgo. 
And baldest jest« of foul-mouth'd Cicero. 
Right in the midst great Ate keeps her stand, 
And from her sovereign station taints the land. 
Hence Pulpits rail ; grave Senates learn to jar ; 
Quacks scold ; and Billingsgate infects the Bar. 

PINDARIC ODE TO THE TREAD -MILK 



Inspire my spirit, Spirit of De Foe, 

That sang the Pillory, 

In loftier strains to show 

A more sublime Machine 

Than that, where thou wert seen, 

With neck outstretched and shoulders ill awry, 

Courting coarse plaudits fi*om vile crowds below- 

A most unseemly show. 

XL 

In such a plac« 

Who could exjKwe thy face. 

Historiographer of deathless Crusoe ! 

That i)aint'st the strife 

And all the naked ills of savage life. 

Far above Rousseau ? 

Rather mvself had stood 

In that ignoble wood, 

Bare to the mob, on holy day or high day. 

If nouglit else could atone 

For waggish libel, 

I swear on Bible, 

I would have spared him for thy sake alone, 

Man Fridav ! 



rDIDARIG ODE TO THE TREAD-HILL. 



Our anpcstore' were boiit dayB, 
Great Master of lioniiince ! 
A milder (Jnom bad Mica to thy cbaace 
In our diiya : 
Thy sole assign tnent 
Some wlitnry coufinement 
(Not worth thy care a cftrrot). 
Where in world-hidden cell 
Thou thy own Cnwoe might have acted well, 
Only without the pnrrot ; 
By sure experience tauf;1it to kimw, 
Whether the (juiilms thou makcat him feel wen 
truly such or no. 



But stay ! methinks in statelier measure — 

A more companionable pleuKure — 

I see thy steps the mighty Trend-Mill trace, 

(The sultject of my song, 

Delny'd however Ions), 

And some of thine own rae<>. 

To keepthcecompauy,thoubring'8twith thee along. 

There with thee go, 

Link'd in like sentence, 

With regulateii pace an<l footing slow, 

Each old acq iiain tarn 'c. 

Rogue — harlot — thiel— that live to future agea; 

Through many a laltoureil tome, 

Rankly emlwlm'd in thy too natural pajH^ 

Faith, friend l)e Foe, thou art .luite at home I 

Not one of thy great iiHi<prin<; tlioii iloot liLck, 

From pimte Sin;:lcton to iiilferini; .Iiu'k, 

Here Flandrian Moll her linizen incest brags ; 

Vice-strijit Roxaiia, ])cnitent in ragii. 

There points tu Amy, treading i'i|ua] chimes. 

The faithful liandmaid to her faithlci^a criioes. 
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V. 

Incompetent my song to raise 

To its just height thy praise, 

Great Mill ! 

That by thy motion proper 

(No thanks to wind, or sail, or working rill) 

Grinding that stubborn com, the Human will, 

Turn st out men's consciences. 

That were begrimed before, as clean and sweet 

As Hour from purest wheat, 

Into thy ho|)per. 

All reformation short of thee but nonsense is, 

Or hiunan, or divine. 

VL 

Compared with thee. 

What are the labours of that Jumping Sect, 

"Which feeble laws connive at rather than respect! 

Thou dost not bump, 

Or jump, 

But walk men into virtue ; betwixt crime 

And slow repentance giving breathing time, 

And leisure to be good ; 

Instructing with discretion demi-reps 

How to direct their steps. 

VIL 

Thou best Philosopher made out of wood I 

Kot that which fnimed the tub, 

"Where sate the Cynic cub. 

With nothing in his bosom sympathetic; 

But from those groves derived, I deem, 

Where Plato niu^cd his dream 

Of immortality ; 

Seeini,^ that clearly 

Tliy system all is merely 

Peripatetic. 
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Thou to thy pupils dost such lessons give 

Of liow to live 

With temperance, sobriety, morality 

(A new art), 

That from thy school, by force of virtuooB deeda^ 

Each Tyro now proceeds 

A " Walking Stewart 1" 



EPICEDIUM. 

OOINO OR GONB. 
I. 

Pine merry franions, 
Wanton companions, 
My days are ev'n banyans 

With thinking upon ye ; 
How Death, that last stinger^ 
Finis-writer, end-bringer, 
Has laid his chill finger, 

Or is laying on ye, 

n. 

There's rich Kitty Wheatley, 
With footing it featly 
That took me completely, 

She sleeps in the Kirk House ; 
And poor PoUy Perkin, 
Whose dad was still firking 
The jolly ale firkin, 

She*8 gone to the Work-house : 

III. 

Fine Ganrner, Ben Carter 
(In ten coiuities no smarter), 
Has ta'en his departure 

For Proserpine's orchards ; 
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And Lily, poBtilion, 
With cheeks of vermilion, 
Is one of a million 

That fill up the churchyards j 

IV. 

And, lusty as Dido, 
Fat Clemitson's widow 
Flits now a small shadow 

By Stygian hid ford ; 
And goo<l master Clapton 
Has thirty years nap't on, 
The frround he last hap't on, 

Intomb*d by fair Widford ; 

V. 

And gallant Tom Dockwra, 
Of Nature's finest crockery, 
Now but thin air and mockery, 

Lurks by Avemus, 
Whose honest grasp of hand 
Still, while his life did stand, 
At friend's or foe's command, 

Almost did bum us. 

VI. 

Roger de Coverley 

Not more good man than he 

Yet has he equally 

Piish'd for Cocytus, 
With drivelling Worral, 
And wicked old Dorrell, 
'Gainst whom I've a quarrel. 

Whose end might aflfright us 

vn. 

Kindly hearts have I known ; 
Kindly hearts, they are flown ; 
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Here and there if but one 

Linger yet uneffaced. 
Imbecile tottering elves, 
Soon to be wreck'd on shelves, 
These scarce are half themselves, 

With age aud care crazed. 

vm. 

But this day Fanny Hutton 
Her last dress has put on ; 
Her fine lessons forgotten, 

She died, as the dunce died : 
And prim Betsy Chambers, 
Decayed in her members, 
No longer remembers 

Things as she once did ; 

IX. 

And prudent Miss Wither 
Not in jest now doth wither 
And soon must go — whither 

Nor I well, nor you know ; 
And flaunting Miss Waller, 
That soon must befall her, 
Whence none can recall her. 

Though proud once as Juno 1 



THE WIFE'S TRIAL; 
OR, THE INTRUDING WIDOW, 

9 Bramatic {Sotm, 
Founded on Mr. Crabbe's Tale of the ** Confidant" 

CHARACTERS. 

Mr. Sflbt, a Wiltshire Gentleman. 
Kathkiune, Wife to Helby, 
Lucy, Sister to Hclby. 
Miis. Frampton, a Widow. 
Servants. 

ScKNO. — At Mr. Selby's House, or in the Orounds adjucenL 

Scene. — A Library, Mr. Selby, Katherink. 

Selby. Do not too far mistake me, gentlest wife ; 
I meant to cliide your virtues, not yourself, 
And those too with allowance. I have not 
Been blest by thy fair side with five white years 
Of smooth and even wedlock, now to touch 
With any strain of harshness on a string 
Hath yielded me such music. 'Twas the quality 
Of a too grateful nature in my Katherine, 
That to the lame performance of some vows, 
And common courtesies of man to wife, 
Attributing too much, hath sometimes seem'd 
To esteem as favours, what in that blest union 
Are but reciprocal and triWal dues. 
As fairly yours as mine : 'twas this I thought 
Gently to reprehend. 

Kath. In friendship's barter 
The riches we exchange should hold some level, 
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And corresponding wortli. Jewels for toys 
Demand some thanks thrown in. You took me, sir, 
To tliat blest haven of rjfiy jx.'ace, your bosom, 
An orphan foumler'd in the worhl's black storm. 
Pwr, you have made me ii<'h ; from lonely maiucn, 
Yonr clierish'd and your full-accompanied wife. 

Stlby. But to divert the subject : Kate, too fond 
I would not wrest your meanings ; else that word 
Accompanied, and full-accompatiied too, 
Might raise a doubt in some men, that their wives 
Haply did think their company too long ; 
And over-company, we know by proof, 
Is worse than no attendance. 

Kath. I must guess, 
You spi^ak this of the \Vidow 

Sefhy. 'Twas a l)()lt 
At random shot ; but if it hit, believe me, 
I am most sorry to have wounded you 
Through a friend's side. I know not how wo have swerved 
From our first talk. I was to caution you 
Against this fault of a too grateful nature : 
"Which, for some girlish obligations past, 
In that relenting season of the heart. 
When slightest favours pass for benefits 
Of endless binding, would entail ujx^n you 
An iron slavery of obsequious duty 
To the proud will of an imperious woman. 

Kath. The favoiun are not slight to her I owe. 

iSelby, Slight or not slight, the tribute she exacts 

Cancels all dues (A voice within.) 

even now I hear her call you 
In such a tone as lonlliest mistresses 
Expect a slave's attendance. Prithee, Kate, 
Let her cxjiect a brace of minutes or so. 
Say, you are busy. Use her by degrees • 
To some less hard exactions. 

Kath. I conjure you, 
Detain ine not. I will return 
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Selhy. Sweet wife, 
Use thy own pleasure — \ExU Kathebine. 

but it troubles me. 
A Ti^<it of three days, as was pretended, 
Spun to ten tedious weeks, and no hint given 
When .she will go ! I would this buxom Widow 
Were a thought handsomer! I'd fairly try 
My Katherine's constancy ; make desperate love 
In seeming earnest ; and raise up such broils, 
That she, not I, should be the first to warn 
The insidious guest depart 

Re-eiiter Katherine. 

So soon retum'd f 
What was our Widow's will 1 

Kath. A trifle, sir. 

Selby. Some toilet service — to adjust her head. 
Or help to stick a pin in the right place^ 

Katk, Indeed 'twas none of these. 

Selhij. Or new vamp up 
The tarnish'd cloak she came in. I have seen her 
Demand such service from thee, as her maid, 
Twice told to do it, would blush angry-red. 
And pack her few clothes up. Poor fool ! fond slave ! 
And yet my dearest Kate ! — This day at least 
(It is our wedding-day), we spend in freedom. 
And will forget our Widow. — Philip, our coach — 
Why weeps my wife 1 You know, I promised you 
An airing o'er the pleasant Hampshire downs 
To the blest cottage on the green hill-side 
AVhere first I told my love. I w^onder much 
If the crimson parlour hath exchanged its hue 
For colours not so welcome. Faded though it be, 
It will not show less lovely than the tinge 
Of this fiiint red, contending with the pale, 
Whore once the full-flush'd health gave to this cheek 
An apt resemblance to the fruit's warm side 
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That bears my Eatherine's name. — 

Our carriage, Philip. 

JSnUr a Servant, 

Now, Robin, what make you here ? 

Serv, May it please you, 
The coachman has driven out with Mistress Framptoa 

Sdby, He had no orders 

Serv. None, sir, that I know of, 
But from the lady, who expects some letters 
At the next post town. 

Selby, Go, Robin. [Exit Servant 

How is this ? 

Kaih. I came to tell you so, but feared your anger 

' Selhy, It was ill done, though, of this Mistress Framp 
ton — 

This forward Widow. But a ride's poor loss 
Imports not much. In to j'our (chamber, love, 
Where you with music may beguile the hour, 
While I am tossing over dusty tomes. 
Till our most reasonable friend returns. 

Kath, I am all obedienca \^ExU Eathebink 

Mby, Too obedient, Kate, 
And to too many masters. I can hardly. 
On such a day as this, refraiu to speak 
My sense of this injurious friend — this pest— 
This household evil — this close-clinging fiend — 
In rough terms to my wife. 'Death, my own servants 
Controll'd above me 1 orders countermanded ! 
What next 1 

[Servant enters and announces the Sister, 

Enter Lucy, 

Sister ! I know you are come to welcome 
This day's return. 'Twas well done. 

Lucy, You seem ruffled. 
In years gone by this day was used to be 
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The smoothest of the year. Your honey turn'd 
So soon to gull ] 

Selln/. Gsill'd am I, and with cause, 
And rid to death, yet cannot get a riddance, 
Nay, scanc a ride, by this proud "Widow's leave. 

L ury. Something you wrote me of a Mistress Frampton. 

*!>'t//>//. She came at first a meek admitted guest, 
Pretending a short stay ; her whole deportment 
Seem'd as of one obliged. A slender trunk, 
The wardrobe of her scant and ancient clothing, 
Bespnke no more. But in few days her dress, 
Her looks, were proudly changed. And now she flaunts it 
In jewels stolen or borrowed from my wife ; 
Who owes her some strange service, of what natiu^ 
I must l>e kept in ignorance. Katherine's meek 
And gentle spirit cowers beneath her eye, 
As spell bound by some witch. 

Lucy. Some mystery hangs on it. 
How bears she in her carriage towards yourself? 

Selhy. As one who fears, and yet not greatly cares 
For my displeasure. Sometimes I have thought 
A secret glance would tell me she could love, 
If I but gave encouragement. Before me 
She keeps some moderation ; but is never 
Closeted with my wife, but in the end 
I lind my Katheriiie in briny tears. 
From the small chamber where she first was lodged, 
The gradual fiend, by specious wriggling arts, 
Has now ensconced herzelf in the best part 
Of this large mansion ; calls the left wing her own ; 
Commands my servants, equii)age. — I hear 
Her hated tread. What mtikes she back so soon % 

Enter Mrs. Frampton. 

Mrs. F. 0, I am jolter'd, bruised, and shook to death 
With your vile Wiltshire roads. The villain Philip 
Chose, on my conscience, the perversest tracks 
And stoniest hard lanes in all the county, 
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Till I was fain get out, and so walk back, 
My errand unperform'd at Andover. 

Lucy, And I shall love the knave for ever after (aside), 

Mrs. F. A friend with you ! 

Selbi/. !RIy eldest sister Lucy, 
Come to congratulate this returning mom. — 
Sister, my wife's friend, Mistress Frampton. 

Mrs, F, Pray, 
Be seated. For your brother's salce, you are welcome. 
I had thought this day to have spent in homely fashion 
With the good couple, to whoso hospitality 
I stand so far indebted. But your coming 
Makes it a feast. 

Lucy, She does the honours natiu-ally 

Selby, As if she were the mistress of the house — 

(amle), 

Mrs. F. I love to be at home with loving friends. 
To stand on ceremony with obi i*;at ions, 
Is to restrain the obliger. That old coach, though, 
Of yours jumbles one strangely. 

Sdby. I shall order 
An equipage soon, more easy to you, madam 

Lucy. To drive her and her pride to Lucifer, 
I hope he means (asiik). 

Mrs. F, I must go trim myself; this humbled ^xh 
Would shame a wedding feast. I have your leave 
For a short absence ? — and your Katherine 

Selhy. You'll find her in her closet 

Mrs. F, Fare you well, then. 

Sdhy. IIow like you her assurance 1 

Luey. Even so well, 
That if this Widow were my guest, not yours, 
She should have coach enough, and scope to ride. 
My merry groom should in a trice convey her 
To Sanmi Plain, and set her down at Stonchenge, 
To pick her path through tl^ose anticiues at leisure ; 
She should take sample of our W'iltsliiro flints. 
Oy be not lightly jealous 1 nor surmise 
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That to a wanton bold-faced thing like this 

Your modest shrinking Katheriue could impart 

Secrets of any worth, especially 

Secrets that touch'd your peace. If there be aught^ 

My life iipon't, 'tis but some girlish story 

Of a first love ; which even the boldest wife 

Might modestly deuy to a husband's ear, 

Much more your timid ai^d too sensitive Katherine. 

Selby. I think it is no more ; and will dismiss 
My further fears, if ever I have had such. 

Lncy. Shall we go walk ] I'd see your gardens, brother; 
And how the new trees thrive, I recommended. 
Your Katherine is engaged now 

Selby, I'll attend you. [Exeunt, 



Scene. — Servants^ Hall. 

IlouseJceeper^ Philip, and ot/iersy laughing. 

ffoiiftek. Our lady's guest, since her short ride, seems 
ruffled, 
And somewhat in disorder. Philip, Philip, 
I do suspect some roguery. Your mad tricks 
Will some day cost you a good place, I warrant. 

r/iil. Good Mistress Jane, our serious housekeeper, 
And sage duenna to the maids and scullions. 
We must have leave to laugh ; our brains are younger, 
And undistiirb'd with care of keys and pantri&j. 
We are wild things. 

Butler. Good Philip, tell us all. 

All. Ay, as you live, tell, tell 

Phil. Mad fellows, you shall have it. 
The Widow's bell rang lustily and loud- 



Bntl. I think that no one can mistake her ringing. 

W ill tin(j -maid. Our lady's ring is soft sweet music to it^ 
More of entreaty hath it than command. 

Phil. I lose my story, if you internipt thus. 
The bell, I say, rang fiercely ; and a voice 
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More shrill than bell, caU'd out for " Coachman Philip." 

I straight obey'd, as 'tis my name and office. 

" Drive me," quoth she, " to the next market town, 

Where I have hope of letters." I made haste, 

Put to the horses, saw her fairly coach'd, 

And drove her 

Waxting-maicL 'Bj the straight high road to 

AndoveTy 
I guess 

Phil, Pray, warrant things within your knowledge, 
Good Mistress Abigail ; look to your dressings, 
And leave the skill in horses to the coachman. 

BiUL He'll have his humour ; best not intemipt him. 

Phil, 'Tis market-day, thought I ; and tlie poor beasts, 
Meeting such droves of cattle and of people, 
May take a fright ; so down the lane I tnnuUcd, 
"Where Goodman Dobson's crazy mare wa<* fouinler'd, 
And where the flints were biggest, and ruts widest. 
By ups and downs, and such bone-cracking uiotiouSy 
We floundered on a furlong, till my madam. 
In policy to save the few joints let't her, 
Betook her to her feet, and there we parted. 

AU. Ha! ha! ha! 

Butl. Hang her ! 'tis pity such as she should rida 

Waitin^-maid. I think she is a witch ; 1 have tired 
myself out 
With sticking pins in her pillow ; still she 'scapes them. 

Butl, And I with helping her to mum fur claret. 
But never yet could cheat her dainty palate. 

HouBek, Well, well, she is the guest of our good Mistress, 
And so should be respected. Though, I think, 
Our Master cares not for her company. 
He would ill brook we should express so much 
By rude discourtesies and short attendance. 
Being but servants. {A bell rhujs furiimsly.) 'Tis her 

bell speaks now ; 
Good, good, bestir yourselves : who knows who's wanted ? 

Bull, But 'twas a merry trick of Philip Coachman. 

K {Exeunt, 
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Scene. — Mrs, Selby^s Chamber, 

Mrs. Frampton, Katherine, working. 

Mrs. F. I am thinking, child, how contrary our fates 
Have traced our lots through life. Another needle, 
This works untowardly. An heiress bom 
To splendid prospects, at our common school 
I was as one above you all, not of you ; 
Had my distinct prerogatives, my freedoms, 
Denied to you. Pray, listen 

Kath. I must hear 
What you are pleased to speak ! — How my heart sinks 
here ! (aside), 

Mrs, F. My chamber to myself, my separate maid, 
My coach, and so forth. — Not that needle, simple one. 
With the great staring eye fit for a Cyclops ! 
Mine own are not so blinded with their griefe, 
But I could make a shift to thread a smaller, 
A caT)le or a camel might go through this, 
And never strain for the passage. 

Kath. I will fit you. — 
Intolerable tyranny ! (aside), 

Mrs. F. Quick ! quick ! 
You were not once so slack. — As I was saying, 
Not a young thing among ye but observed me 
Above the mistress. Who but I was sought to 
In all your dangers, all yoiu: little difficulties. 
Your girlish scirajjes ? I waa the scape-goat still, 
To fetch you otf ; kept all your secrets ; some, 
Perha])s, since then 

Kath. No more of that, for mercy. 
If you'd not have me, sinking at your feet, 
Cleave the cold earth for comfort (kneels). 

Mrs. F. This to me ] 
This posture to your friend had better suited 
The orphan Katherine in her humble school-days. 
To the then rich heiress, than the wife of Selby — 
Of wealthy Mr. Selby— 
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To the poor Widow Frampton, sunk as she ia. 
Come, come, 

'Twas something, or 'twas nothing, that I said ; 
I did not mean to fright you, sweeto.st bed-fellow I 
You once were so, but Selby now engrosses you. 
Ill make him give you up a night or so — 
In faith I will — that we may lie and talk 
Old tricks of school-days over. 
Kaih, Hear me, madam- 



Mrs. F. Not by that name. Your friend 

Kaih. My truest friend, 
And saviour of my honour ! 

Mrs, F. This sounds better ; 
You still shall find me such. 

Kaik. That you have graced 
Our poor house with your presence hitherto, 
Has been my greatest comfort, the sole solace 
Of my forlorn and hardly guess'd estate. 
You have been pleased 
To accept some trivial hospitalities, 
In part of payment of a long arrear 
I owe to you, no less than for my life. 

Mrs, F. You speak my services too large- 

Kath, Nay, less ; 
For what an abject thing were life to me 
Without your silence on my dreadful secret I 
And I woidd wish the league we have renewed 
Might be perpetual 

Mrs, F. Have a care, fine madam ! (cunde), 

Kaik, That one house still might hold us. But my 
husband 
Has shown himself of late— ^ — 

Mrs, F, How, ]\li.strcss Selby 1 

KaiK Not, not ini])aticnt You misconstrue him. 
He honours, and he loves — nay, he must love — 
The friend of his wife's youth. But there are moods 
In which 

Mrs, F. I understand you;— in which husbands, 
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And wives that love, may ii?ifih to be alone, 
To nurse the tender fits of new-bom dalliance^ 
After a five years' wedlock. 

Kath. Was that well 
Or cliaritably put 1 do these pale cheeks 
Proclaim a wanton blood ] this wasting fonn 
Seem a fit theatre for Levity 
To play Ids love-tricks on ; and act such follies, 
As even in Affection's first bland njoou 
Have less of grace than pardon in best wedlocks ? 
I was about to say that there are times, 
When the most frank and sociable man 
May surfeit on mi)st loved society, 
Preferriii<; loneliness rather 

Mrs, F, To my company- 



Kath. Ay, yours, or mine, or any one's. Nay, take 
Not this unto yourself Even in the newness 
Of our first married loves 'twas sometimes so. 
For solitude, I have heard my Selby say, 
Is to the mind as rest to the corporal functions ; 
And lie would call it oft, the day's soft sleep, 

Mrs. F. What is your drift ? and whereto tends this 
speech. 
Rhetorically labour'd t 

Kath. That you would 
Abstain but from oiu* house a month, a week : 
I make io(iuest but for a single day. 

Mrs. F. A month, a week, a day ! A single hour 
Is every week, and month, and the long year. 
And all the years to come ! My footing here, 
Sli])t on(;e, recovers never. From the state 
Of gilded ro.)fs, attendance, luxuries, 
Parks, gardens, sauntering walks, or wholesome rides, 
To the bare cottage on the withering moor. 
Where I myself am servant to myself. 
Or only waited on by blackest thought?, 
I sink, if this be so. No ; here I sit. 

Katk. Then I am lost for ever ! 

[Sinks at her feet — curtain drops. 
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ScENK — An Apartment, coniigvom to tlie last, 
Selby, as if listening/. 

Sdby, The sounds have died away. What am I 
changed to ] 
What do I here, listening like to an abject 
Or heartless wittol, that mu-st hear no good, 
If he hear aught ? " This shall to the ear of your husband." 
It was the Widow's word. I guess'd some mystery. 
And the solution with a vengeance comes. 
What can my wife have left untold to me, 
That must be told by proxy 1 I begin 
To call in doubt the course of her life past 
Under my very eyes. She hath not been good, 
Not virtuous, not discreet ; she hath not outnm 
My wishes still with pnmipt and meek observance. 
Perhaps she is not fair, sweet-voiced ; her eyes 
Not like the dove's ; all this as w^ell may be 
As that she should entreasure up a secret 
In the peculiar closet of her breast. 
And grudge it to my ejir. It is my right 
To claim the halves in any truth hhe owns, 
As much as in the babe I have by her : 
Upon whose face henceforth I fear to look, 
Lest I should fancy in its innocent brow 
Some strange shame written. 

Enter Lucy. 

Sister, an anxious word with you. 
From out that chamber, where my wife but now 
Held talk with hor encroaching friend, I heard 
(Not of set j)urpoi?e hearkeninir, but by chance) 
A voice of chiding, answor'd by a tone 
Of replication sm-h as the meek dove 
Makes when the kite has clutched her. The high Widow 
Was loud and stormy. I distinctly heard 
One threat pronounced — " Your husband shall know aU." 
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I am no listener, sister ; and I hold 

A .secret got by such unmanly shift, 

The pitifulVt of thefts ; but what mine enr, 

I not intending it, receives perforce, 

I count my lawfid prize. Some subtle meaning 

Lurks in this fiend's behaviour; which, by force 

Or fraud, I must make mine. 

Lu<^y, The gentlest means 
Are still the wisest. What if you should press 
Your wife to a disclosure % 

Selby. I have tried 
All gentler means ; thrown out low hints, which, though 
Merely suggestions still, have never fail'd 
To blanch her cheek with fears. Roughlier to inslBt 
Would be to kill, where I but meant to heal. 

Lucy. Your own description gave that Widow out 
As one not much precise, nor over coy 
And nice to listen to a suit of love, 
AVhat if you feign'd a courtship, putting on 
(To work the secret from her easy faith), 
For honest ends, a most dishonest seeming? 

Selhy. I see your drift, and partly meet your counseL 
But must it not in me appear prodigious — 
To say the least, unnatural and suspicious — 
To move hot love where I have shown cool scorn. 
And undissembled looks of blank aversion 1 

Liicy. \iim woman is the dupe of her own charms, 
And easily credits the resistless power 
That in besieging beauty lies, to cast down 
The slight-built fortress of a casual hate. 

Sdhy. I am resolved 

Lucy, Success attend your wooing ! 

iSelby, And I'll about it roundly, my wise sister. 

[ExeufvL 
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Scene. — The Library. 

Mr. Selby. Mrs. Frampton. 

Sdhy, A fortunate encounter, Mistress Frampton. 
My purpose was, if you can spare so much 
From your sweet leisiu-e, a few words in private. 

J/r«. F. What mean his altered tones? These looks 
to me, 
Whose glances yet he has repell'd with coohiess % 
Is the wind changed ? I'll veer about with it, 
And meet him in all fashions (aside). 

All my leisure, 
Feebly bestow'd upon my kind friends here, 
Would not express a tithe of the obligements 
I every hoiu* incur. 

Selby. No more of that. — 
I know not why my wife hath lost of late 
Mu(^h of her cheerful spirits. 

Mrs. F, It was my topic 
To-<Iay ; and every day, and all day Ion?, 
I still am chiding with her. " Child," 1 said. 
And said it pretty roundly — it may be 
I was too peremptory — we elder school-fellows, 
Presuming on the advantage of a year 
Or two, which, in that tender time, seem'd much, 
In after years, much like to elder sisters, 
Are prone to keep the authoritative style. 
When time has made the difference most ridiculoua, 

Selby. The observation's shrewd. 

Mrs. F. " Child," I was saying, 
" If some wives had obtained a lot like yours," 
And then perhaps I sigh'd, " they wcndd not sit 
In comers moping, like to sullen moppets. 
That want their will, but dry their eyes, and look 
Their cheerful husbands in the face," — perhaps 
I said, their Selbys, — " with proportion'd looks 
Of honest joy." 
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Selhy. You do Buspect no jealousy t 

Mrs, F, AVhat is his import] Whereto tends his 
speech? (aside). 
Of whom, or what, should she be jealous, sir 1 

Selbi/. I do not know ; but women have their fancies ; 
And underneath a cold indifference, 
Or show of some distaste, husbands have mask'd 
A growing fondness for a female friend, 
Which the wife's eye was sharp enough to see 
Before the friend had wit to find it out. 
You do not quit us soon ? 

3frs, F. Tis as I find 
Your Kathenne profits by my lesson, sir. — 
Means this man honest ? Is there no deceit t (aside). 

Selby. She cannot choose. — Well, well, I have been 
thinking, 
And if the matter were to do again 

Mrs. F. What matter, sir ? 

Selhy. This idle bond of wedlock ; 
These 8onr-sweet briars, fetters of harsh silk; 
I might have made, I do not say a better. 
But a more fit choice in a wife. 

Mrs. F. The parch'd ground. 
In hottest Julys, drinks not in the showers 
More greedily than I his words I (aside), 

Selby. My humour 
Is to be frank and jovial ; and that man 
Afiects me best, who most reflects me in 
My most free temper. 

Mrs. F. Were you free to choose. 
As jestingly I'll put the supposition. 
Without a thought reflecting on your Katherine, 
What sort of woman would you make your choice t 

Selby. I like your humour, and will meet your jestw 
She should be one about my Katherine's age ; 
But not so old, by some ten years, in gravity. 
One that would meet my mirth, sometimes outran it ; 
No puling, pining moppet, as you said, 



^ 
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Nor moping maid, that I must still be teaching 

The freedoms of a wife all her life after ; 

But one that, having worn the chain bcforo 

(And worn it lightly, as report gave out), 

Enfinnchised from it by her poor fool's death, 

Took it not so to heart that I need dread 

To die myself, for fear a second time 

To wet a widow's eye. 
Mrs. F. Some widows, sir. 

Hearing you talk so wildly, would be apt 

To put strange misconstruction on your ^vords, 

As aiming at a Turkish liberty, 

AVhere the free husband hath his several mates ; 

His PenscroBO, his Allegro wife. 

To suit his sober, or his frolic fit 
Stlby. How judge you of that latitude 1 
Mrs. F, As one, 

In Eurojxian customs bred, must judge. Had I 

Been born a native of the liberal East, 

I might have thought as they do. Yet I knew 

A married man that took a second wife. 

And (the man's circumstances diUy weighed, 

"With all their bearings) the considerate world 

Nor much approved, nor much condemned the deed. 
Sdhy. You move my wonder Htrangely. Pray, i)rocced, 
Mrs. F. An eye of wanton liking he had placed 

Upon a widow, who liked him again. 

But stood on terms of honourable love, 

And scrupled wronging his most virtuous wife ; 

When to their ears a lucky rumour ran. 

That this dt?mure and saintly-seeming wife 

Had a fir.-t luisltfind living ; witli the which 

Being qu<«tion'd, she but faintly could deny. 

** A priest indeed there was ; some words had past, 

But B(!arcc amounting to a marriage rite. 

Her frinnd was absent ; she Bup|)osed him dead ; 

And, seven years parted, both wore free to (tlioose." 
tklhy. What did the indignant husband % Did he not 
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With violent handlings stigmatise the check 
Of the deceiving wife, who hud entail'd 
Slianie on their innocent babe ] 

Mrs. F. He neither tore 
His wife's locks nor his own ; but wisely weighing 
His own otfcn(;e with hers in equal poise, 
And woman's weakness 'gainst the strength of man, 
Came to a calm and witty compromise. 
He coolly t(X)k his gay-faced widow home, 
Made her his second wife ; and still the first 
Lost few^ or none of her prerogatives. 
The servants call'd her mistress still j she kept 
The keys, and had the total ordering 
Of the house attairs ; and, some slight toys excepted. 
Was all a UKxlerate wife would wish to be. 

Selbt/. A tal(^ full of dramatic incident ! — 
And, if a man should put it in a play, 
How should he name the parties ] 

Mrs. F. The man's name 
Through time I have forgot — the widow's too ; — 
But his first w^ife's first name, her maiden one, 
Was — not unlike to that your Kathcrine bore, 
Before she took the honour'd style of Selby. 

St'lhi/. A dangerous mciming in your riddle lurks ; 
One knot is yet unsolved ; that told, this strange 
And most mysterious drama ends. The name 
Of that fii"st husband 

Enter LuCY. 

Mrs. F. Sir, your pardon. 
The allegory fits yoiu* private ear. 
Some half-hour hence, in the garden's secret walk. 
We sliall have leisure. ExiL 

Selbij. Sister, whence come you ? 

Luci/. From your poor Katherine's chamber, where she 
droops 
In sad presageful thoughts, and sighs, and weeps, 
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And seems to pray by turns. At times she looks 
As she would pour her secret in my bosom — 
Then starts, as I have seen her, at the mention 
Of some immodest act. At her request, 
I left her on her knees. 

Sdby, The fittest posture ; 
For great has been her fault to Heaven and me. 
She married me with a first husband living, 
Or not known not to be so, which, in the judgment 
Of any but indifferent honesty, 
Must be estcem'd the same. The shallow Widow, 
Caught by my art, under a riddling veil 
Too thin to hide her meaning, hath confessed all. 
Your coming in broke off the conference. 
When she was ripe to tell the fatal name 
That seals my wedded doom. 

Lucy. Was she so forward 
To poiu: licr hateful meanings in your ear 
At the first hint ? 

Selhy. Her newly-flattered hopes 
ArrayM themselves at first in forms of doubt; 
And with a female aiution she stood off 
Awhile, to read the meaning of my suit, 
Which with such honest seeming I enforced, 
That her cold scniples Foon gave way ; and now 
She rests prepared, as mistress, or as wife, 
To seize the place of her betrayed friend — 
My much offending, but more suffering, Katherine, 

Lucy. Into what labjrrinth of foarful shai^cs 
My simple project has conducted you I 
Were but my wit as skilful to invent 
A clue to lead you forth ! — I call to mind 
A letter, which your wife received from the Cajx*, 
Soon after you were married, with tome circumstances 
Of mystery too, 

Selhy, I well remember it. 
Tliat letter did confirm the tnith (she said) 
Of a friend's death, which she had long fcar'd true. 
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But knew not for a fact. A youth of promiae 
She gave him out — a hot adventurous spirit- 
That had set sail in quest of golden dreams^ 
And cities in the heart of Central Afric ; 
But named no names, nor did I care to press 
I\iy question further, in the passionate grief 
She show'd at the receipt. Might this be be T 

Liicy. Tears were not all. When that first shower 
was past, 
With claspkl bands she raised her eyes to Heaven, 
As if in thankfulness for some escape. 
Or stran^^c deliverance, in the news impliedi 
Which sweeten'd that sad news, 

Selby. Something of that 
I noted also 

Liicy. In her closet once, 
Seeking some other trifle, I espied 
A ring, in mournful characters deciphering 
The death of " Robert Halford, aged two 
And twenty." Brother, I am not given 
To the confident use of wagers, which I hold 
Unseemly in a woman's argimient ; 
But I am strangely tempted now to risk 
A thousand jiouiids out of my patrimony, 
(And let my future husband look to it, 
If it be lost), that this immodest Widow 
Shall name the name that tallies with that ring. 

Selby. That wager lost, I should be rich indeed- 
Rich in uiy rescued Kate — rich in my honour. 
Which now was bankrupt. Sister, I accept 
Your merry wager, with an aching heart 
For very fear of winning. Tis the hour 
That I should meet my Widow in the walk, 
The south side of the garden. On some pretence 
Lure forth my Wife that way, that she may witness 
Our seeming courtship. Keep us still in sight, 
Yourselves unseen ; and by some sign I'll give 
(A finger held up, or a kerchief waved). 
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Youll know your wager won — then break upon ua, 

As if by chance. 

Lucy. I api)rehen(l your meaning 

Selby. And may you prove a irue Cassandra here, 

Though my poor acres smart for't, wagermg sister. 

[ExevMU 

Scene. — Mrs, Selbj/s Chamber, 

Mrs, FRAMrxoN. Kathesine. 

Ifrs, F, Did I express myself in terms so strong ? 

KcUh, As nothing could have more affiighted me. 

Mrs, F, Think it a hurt friend's jest, in retribution 
Of a suspected cooling hospitality. 
And, for my staying here, or going hence 
(Now I remember something of our argument), 
Selby and I can settle that between us. 
You look amazed. What if your husband, child, 
Himself has courted me to stay 1 

Kath, You move 
My wonder and my pleasure equally. 

Mrs, F, Yes, courted me to stay, waived all objections, 
Made it a favour to yourselves ; not me, 
His troublesome guest, as you surmised. Child, child. 
When I recall his flattering welcome, I 
Begin to think the burden of my presence 
Was 



Kath, What, for Heaven- 



Mrs, F, A little, little spice 
Of jealousy — tliat's all — an honest pretext, 
No wife need blush for. Say that you should see 
(As oftentimes we widows take such freedoms, 
Yet still on this side virtue), in a jest * 

Your husband pat me on the cheek, or steal 
A kiss, while you were by, — not else, for virtue's sake. 

Kath, I could endiu^ all this, thinking my husband 
Meant it in sport 

Mrs. F. But if in downright earnest 
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(PuttinjDj myself out of the question here) 
Your Sclby, {is I partly do suspect, 

Own'd a divided heart 

Kuth. My own would break 



Mrs. F. Why, what a blind and witless fool it ia^ 
That will not see its gains, its infinite gains 

Knth, Gain in a loss ! 
Or mirth in utter desolation I 

Mrs. F. He doting on a face — suppose it mine, 
Or any other's tolerably fair — 
What need you care about a senseless secret % 

Kath. Perplex*d and fearful woman ! I in part 
Fathom your dangerous meaning. You have broke 
The worse than iron band, fretting the soul. 
By which you held me captive. Whether my huslmnd 
Is what you give him out, or your fool'd fancy 
But dreams he is so, either way I am free. 

Mrs. F. It talks it bravely, blazons out its shame ; 
A very heroine while on its knees ; 
Rowe's Penitent, an absolute Calista 1 

Kath. Not to thy wretched self these tears are fiedling ; 
But to my husband, and offended Heaven, 
Some drops are due — and then I sleep in peace, 
Relieved from frightful dreams, my dreams though sad. 

[Ejrit. 

Mrs. F. I have gone too far. Who knows but in this 
mood 
She may f forestall my story, win on Selby 
By a frank confession 1 — and the time draws on 
For our appointed meeting. The game's desperate 
For which I play. A moment's difference 
May make it hers or mine. I fly to meet him. \^Exit 

Scene. — A GardeTu 

Mr. Selby. Mrs. Frampton. 

Selby. I am not so ill a gucsscr, Mistress Fiampton, 
Not to conjecture that some passages 
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In your unfinish'd story, rightly interpreted, 
Glanced at my bosom's peace ; 

You knew my wife ? 

Mrs. F, Even from her earliest school-days. — What 
of that ? 
Or how is she boncetn'd in my fine riddles, 
Framed for the hour^s amusement ] 

Selby. By my hoj)€8 
Of my new interest conceived in you, 
And by tlie honest passion of my heart, 
Which not obliquely I to you did hint ; 
Come from the clouds of misty allegory, 
And in plain lan^agc let me hear the worsi 
Stand I disgraced, or no 1 

Mrs. F. Then, by my hopes 
Of my new interest conceived in you, 
And by the kindling passion in my breast, 
Wiiich through my riddles you had almost read, 
Adjured so strongly, I will tell you idl. 
In her school years, then bordering on fifteen, 
Or haply not much past, she loved a youth 

Sdhy. My most ingenuous Widow 

Mrs. F. Met hun oft 
By stealth, where I still of the party was- 



Stlby. Prime confidant to ail the school, I war- 
rant. 
And general go-between ((isidt). 

Mrs. F. One mom he c^mo 
In breathless haste : — " The ship was under saiL 
Or in few hours would be, that must convey 
Him and his dt-stinies to barbarous shores. 
Where, should he jierish by inglorious hands, 
It would be consrilation in his death 
To have call'd his Katlierine his." 

Selhy. Thus far the story 
Tallies with what I hoiked (aside), 

Mrs. F. Wavering between 
The doubt of doing wrong, and losing him; 
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And my dissuasions not o'er hotly ui^ged, 

Whom he had flattor'd with the bridemaid's part ; — 

Sdby. I owe my subtle widow, then, for this ((udde). 

Mrs. F. Briefly, we went to church. The ceremony 
Scantcly was huddled over, and the riii.ij 
Yet cold upou lier tiiiger, when they parted — 
He to his ship ; and we to school got back, 
Scarce missM, before the dinner-bell could ring. 

Selby. And from that hour 

Mrs. F. Nor sight, nor news of him, 
For aught that I could hear, she e'er obtain'd. 

Selby. Like to a man that hovers in susjjcnse 
Over a letter jitst received, on which 
The black seal hath impressed its ominous token, 
Wliether to open it or no, so I 
Suspended stand, whether to press my fate 
Further, or check ill curiosity, 
That tempts me to more loss. — the name, the name 
Of this fine youth ? 

Mrs. F. What boots it, if 'twere told % 

Selby. Now, by our loves, 
And by n)y hoj^es of happier wedlocks, some day 
To be accomplish'd, give to me his name 1 

Mrs. F. 'Tis no such serious matter. It was — Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Selby. How have three little syllables pluck'd from mo 
A world of countless hopes ! — {aside). Evasive Widow I 

Mrs. F. How, sir ! I like not this {aside), 

Selby. No, no, I meant 
Nothing but good to thea That other woman, 
How shall I call her but evasive, false. 
And treacherous 1 — by the trust I place in thee, 
Tell me, and tell me truly, was the name 
As you pronounced it ? 

Mrs. F. Huntingdon — the name 
Which his paternal grandfather assumed, 
Together with the estates, of a remote 
Kinsman : but our high-spirited youth 
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Selhy, Yes- 



Mrs. F, Disdaining 
For sordid pelf to truck the family honours, 
At risk of the lost estates, resumed the old style, 
And aiiswer'd only to the name of 

Selbj/. What] 

^fr8, F. Of Halford. 

Selby. A Huntingdon to Halford changed so soon ! 
Why, tlien, I see a witch hath hor g«)od fi\)cl]a 
As well as bad, an<l can bv a backward charm 
Unruffle the foul stonn she hiis just been raising. 

[Aside, lie makes tlie signal. 

My frank, fair-spoken Widow ! let this kiss, 
Which yet aspires no hi^dier, sjxiak my thanks, 
Till I can think on greater. 

Enter LrcY and Katherixe. 

Mrs, F. Interrupted ! 

Selby, My tsister here ! and see, where with her comes 
My serpent gliding in an angel's form, 
To taint the new-l)om Eden of our joys. 
Why shouhl we fear them ? We'll not stir a foot, 
Nor coy it for their pleasures. [He courts t/te Widow, 

Lucy (to Katherine). This, your free 
And sweet ingenuous confession binds me 
For ever to you ; and it shaU go hard 
But it shall fetch you back your husband's heart, 
That now seems blindly straying : or, at worst. 
In me you have still a sister. — Some wives, brother. 
Would think it strange to catch their husbands thus 
Alone with a trim widow ; but your Katherine 
Is arm'd, I think, with 2)atience. 

Katk, I am fortified 
With knowledge of self- faults to endure worse wrongs, 
If they be wrongs, than he can lay \\\Hm me; 
Even to look on, and see him sue in earncs>t, 
As now I think he docs it but in seeming, 
To that ill woman. 
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Selhy. Good words, gentle Kate, 
And not a thought irreverent of our Widow. 
"Why, 'twere unmannerly at any time, 
IJiit most uncourteous on our wedding-day. 
When we should show most hospitable. — Some wine. 

[ Wine is brorughU 
I am for sport-^. And now I do remember, 
The old P^^^yptians at their banquets placed 
A rharru'l si«j:ht of dead men's skulls before them, 
AVith imaizps of cold mortality, 
To tcMuper th<Mr fierce joys when they grew rampant 
I like the custom well : and ere we crown 
With freer mirth the day, I shall propose, 
In calmest recollection of our 6i)irit;», 
W(; drink the solenin "Memory of the Dead." 

^frs. F, Or tlie supposed dead (aside to him). 

Mhi/. Pledge me, good wife — {she Jills), 

Nay, higher yet, till the brimm'd cup swell o'er. 

Kaf/i. I catith the awful import of your words; 
And, tlumgh I could accuse you of unkindness, 
Yet as your lawful and obedient wife. 
While ti)at nime lasts (as I perceive it fading, 
Kor I much longer may have leave to use it), 
I calmly take the office you impose ; 
And on my knees, imploring their forgiveness, 
Whom I in heaven or earth may have offended, 
Exom])t from stiirting tears, and woman's weakness, 
I pledge you, sir — The Memory of tlie Dead ! 

[She drinks Ineellng, 

Stifff/. 'Tis gently and discreetly sidd, and like 
Mv former loving Kate. 

J//-.N\ /'. 1)"('S he relent? (aside), 

*SV//'//. That ceremony past, we give the day 
To unal)atcd sjHjrt. And, in requital 
Of certain stories, and quaint allegories. 
Which my rare Widow hath been telling to me, 
To raise my morning mirth, if she will lend 
ller patient hearing, I will here recite 
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A Partible ; and, the more to suit her taeie. 
The scene in Ini.l in the Eitst. 

.Mr*. F. I long to hear it. — 
Some tale, to fit hia wife ('leiJi-). 

Katk. Now comeit my Trial 

Lueg. The liour of your ikliveranee is at hand, 
If I presage right. Bear ii]i, gpDtlci^t eistcr. 

Selfiy. '"TheSultanHaroiin" — Stay — Onowlliuvcit — • 
"The Caliph Haroun in hiM orchards had 
A fruit-tree, bearing such dcliciuiia fniita. 
That lie reserved thcra for his proper gust ; 
And thpDugh the palace it was death prorlaim'd 
To any one that should purloin the same." 

Mr>. F. A heavy pennnce for bo light a fault 

Sdbt/. Pray you, be silent, else you put me out 
" A crafty page, that fir advantage watch'd, 
Detected in the act a brother page, 
Of his own years, that was his boimm-friend ; 
And thenceforth lie became that other's lord, 
And like a tyrant he demcan'd himself, — 
I^aid forced es:actiuns on liis fellow's |iurae; 
And when that jKKir means fail'd, held o'er his head 
Threats of impending death in hideous forms j 
Till the small culjirit on his nightly couch 
Dream'd of strange \ia\w, and felt his boily writhe 
In tortuous pings around the impaling stake." 

Mri. F. I like not this beginning 

Sflhi/. Pray you attend. 
"Tlie Secret, like a night-hag, rid his sleeps, 
And to(ik the youtliful pleasures from his daj-s. 
And chased the youthful smoothness from his brow, 
That from a rose-clicek'd boy lie waned and waned 
To a pale fkelclou of what he was ; 
And would havu died, but for one lucky chance." 

A'..(/<. Oh ! 

ilri. F. Your wife — she faints — some cordial — smell 
to this. 

Sellfi/. Stand off. My sister best will do that offica 
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Mrs, F. Are all his tempting speeches come to 

this? (aside). 

Selhy, What ail'd my wife 1 

Kath, A waniing faintness, sir, 
Seized on niv spirits when you came to where 
You said " a lucky chance." I am better now. 
Please you go on. 

Selhy. Tlie sequel shall be brief. 

Katli. But, brief or long, I feel my fate hangs od 
it (aside), 

Selhy. '* One morn the Caliph, in a covert hid. 
Close by an arbour where the two boys talked 
(As oft we read that Eastern sovereigns 
Would play the eaves-dropper, to learn the truth 
Imperfectly received from mouths of slaves), 
O'erhcard their dialogue ; and heard enough 
To judge aright the cause, and know his cue. 
The following day a Cadi was despatched 
To summon both before the judgment-seat ; 
The lickerish culprit, almost dead with fear. 
And the informing friend, who readily, 
Fired with fair promises of large reward. 
And Caliph's love, the hateful truth disclosed,'* 

Mrs. F. What did the Caliph to the offending boy, 
That had so grossly err'd 1 

Selhy. His sceptred hand 
He forth in token of forgiveness stretch'd 
And clapp'd his cheeks, and courted him with gifts, 
And he been me once more his favourite page. 

Mrs. F. But for that other 

Selhy. He dismissed him straight, 
From dreams of grandeur and of Caliph's love, 
To the bare cottage on the withering moor. 
Where friends, turn'd fiends, and hollow confidants, 
And widows, hide, who in a husband's ear 
Pour baneful truths, but tell not all the truth ; 
And told him not that Robin Halford died 
Some moons before hU marriage-bells were rung. 
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Too near dishonour bast thou trod, dear wife, 

And on a dangerous cast our fates were set ; 

But Heaven, that will*d our wedlock to be blest^ 

Hath interposed to save it gracious too. 

Your penance is — to dress your cheek in smiles, 

And to be once again my merry Kate — 

Sister, your hand ; 

Your wager won, makes me a happy man ; 

Though poorer, Heaven knows, by a thousand pounds. 

The sky clears up after a dubious day. — 

Widow, your hand. I reatl a penitence 

In this dejected brow ; and in this shame 

Your fault is buried. You shall in with us, 

And, if it please you, taste our nuptial fare ; 

For, till this moment, I can joyful say, 

Was never truly Selby's Wedding Daj. 
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[In a leaf of a quarto edition of tbe ** Lives of the SaintSt written 
in Spanish by the learned and reverend father Alfonso Villegas, 
Divine of tlie Order of St. Doniinick, set forth in English by John 
Heigham, Anno 1630," bouglit at a Catholic bookshop in Dnke 
Street, Lincoln's lun Fields, I found, carefully inserted, a painted 
flower, seemingly coeval with the lxx)k itself ; and did not for some 
time discover that it opened in the middle, and was the cover to a 
very humble draught of a Saint Anne, with the Virgin and Child ; 
doubtless the performance of some poor but pious Catholic, whose 
meditations it assisted.] 

LIFT with reverent hand that tamish'd flower, 

That shrines beneath her modest canopy 

Memorials dear to Romish piety ; 

Dim spc'cks, nide shapes of Saints : in fervent hour 

The work ])erchance of some meek devotee, 

Who, [x)or in worldly treasures to set forth 

The saiK'titics she worshipp'd to their worth. 

In this imperfect tracery might see 

Hints, that all Heaven did to her sense reveaL 

Cheap f^ifts best fir. poor givers. We are told 

Of the love mite, the cup of water cold, 

That in their way approved the offerer's zeaL 

True love shows costliest, where the means are scant ', 

And, in their reckoning, they abound, who want. 



IX THE ALBUM OF ROTHA QUILLIXAN. 

A PASSING glance was all I caught of thee, 
In my own Enfield haunts at random roving. 
Old friends of oiu^ were witli thee, faces loving \ 
Time short : and salutations cursory, 
Tliough deep and hearty. The familiar name 
Of you, yet unfamiliar, raised in me 
Thoughts — what the daughter of that man should be 
Who call'd oiu: Wordsworth friend. My thoughts did 
frame 



IN THE ALBUM OF EDITH SOUTHET. 

A growing Maiden, who, from ilay to diiy 
Advancing stiil in stature, iiM<l iii ipnu-i; 
Would all bcr lonely father's griofe otliiro. 
And his paternal cares witb usury pny. 
I Btill retiiin tlie pli:iutoui, as I oin ; 
And coil the gentle image — Quillinan. 



TO DOHA WORDSWORTH, 



Ax aJbum is a banquet : fjom the store. 

In his int«Uig(>ntiiiI oreliard growing, 

Your sire might lieap your boanl to ovorflowing; 

One eliaking of tlie tree — 'twould ask no more 

To set a salail forth, more rich titan thiit 

Whioh Evelyn ' in liia princely cookery frmcied ; 

Or that more rare, by Eve's ncnt hands cnlmDccil, 

Where a pli^ascil giiest, the angelio virtuf sat 

But like the all-grasping founder of the fcaet, 

Whom Nathan to the hinuiii;,' king did tFix, 

From his leas wealthy neighlwura he exai'ta ; 

Sfiarea his own tli>cka, iind takes the i>our uian'a beajsk 

Obedient to his bidding, lo, I am, 

A zealous, meek, miifn'^ufory— Lamb. 

IN THE AI.nUM OF EDITH SODTHEY. 

Ik Cliristian world Marv the garland wears I 
Rkbecca BWfetens on a Hebrew's ear : 
Quakers for jmre PitiKCil.i..i nri; moru i.'h-nr ; 
And the light G.iul by iimorotw Xixdn swi'iu'K. 
Among the leaner lights how Lurv shines I 
What air of fniKTiinco R'isamiiM> throws armmd 1 
How like a hymn doth Hweut Cecilia houuJ ! 
Of Makthap, and of Abicaiu, few lines 

' Jeelaria, a discoamu on SalleW, by J. E„ 1708. 
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Have bragg'd in verse. Of coarsest household stuff 

Should homely Joan be fashioned. But can 

You Barbara resist, or Marian ? 

And is not Clare for love excuse enough ? 

Yet, by my faith in numbers, I profess, 

These all, than Saxon Edith, please me less. 

issa. 

THE SELF- ENCHANTED. 

I HAD sense in dreams of a beauty rare, 

Whom Fate had spijl-bound, and rooted there, 

Stooi)ing, like some enchanted theme, 

Over the marge of that crystal stream, 

Where the blooming Greek, to E<;ho blind, 

With self-love fond, had to waters pined. 

Ages had waked, and ages slept. 

And tliat bending posture still she kept : 

For her eyes slie may not turn away. 

Till a fairer object shall pass that way — 

Till an image more beauteous this world can show, 

Than her own which she sees in the mirror below. 

Pore on, fair creature ! for ever pore, 
Nor dream to be disenchanted more ; 
For vaiu is expectance, and wish is vain, ^ 
Till a new Narcissus can come again. 



1832. 



TO A FRIEND, ON HIS MARRIAGE. 



What makes a happy wedlock ? AYhat has fate 
Not given to thee in thy well-chosen mate 1 
Good s(>nse — good humour; — these are trivial things, 
Dear M — , that each trite encomiast sings. 
But she hath these, and more. A mind exempt 
From every low-bred passion, where contempt, 
Nor envy, nor detraction, ever found 
A harbour yet ; an understanding sound ; 
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Just views of right nnd wrong ; perception full 
Of the deforniM, and of the beautiful, 
In life and manners ; wit above her sex, 
AVhich, ajs a gem, her sprightly converse decks ; 
Exuberant fancies, prodigal of mirth, 
To gladden woodland walk, or winter hearth ; 
A noble nature, conqueror in the strife 
Of conflict with a hard discouraging life, 
Strengthening the veins of virtue, past the power 
Of those whose days have been one silken hour, 
Spoil'd fortune's pamper'd ofl^spring ; a keen sense 
Alike of benefit, and of offence. 
With reconcilement quick, that instant springs 
From the charged lieart with nimble angel wings ; 
While grateful feelings, like a signet signed 
By a strong hand, seem burnt into her mind. 
If these, dear friend, a dowry can confer 
Kicher than land, thou hast them all in her ; 
And beauty, which some hold the chiefest boon, 

Ib in thy bargain for a make-weight thrown. 

183a. 



TO LOUISA M- 



Whom I used to call ** Monkey/' 

Louisa, serious grown and mild, 
I kni'w yiui omre a nun ping chihJ, 
Obstn']K*rous much and very wild. 

Tlien you would clamber up my knees, 
And strivt! with ever}' art to tt'juse, 
When every jirt of yoim; could jilease. 

Tliese things would scarce be proper now. 
But they are gone, I know not how, 
And woman's written on your brow. 
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Time draws his finger o'er the scene ; 

But I cannot forget between 

The Thing to me you once have been ; 

Each sportive sally, wild escape, — 
The scoff, the banter, and the jape, — 
And antics of my gamesome Ape. 



FREE THOUGHTS ON SEVERAL EMINENT 

COMPOSERS. 

Some ciy up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites ; for my part, 

I do not care a farthing candle 

For either of them, or for HandeL — 

Cannot a man live free and easy, 

Without admiring Pergolesil 

Or through the world with comfort go 

That never heard of Doctor Blow 1 

So help me Heaven, I hardly have ; 

And yet I eat, and drink, and shave, 

Like other people, if you watch it. 

And know no more of stave or crotchet 

Thau did the primitive Peruvians ; 

Or those old ante-queer-diluvians 

That lived in the unwash'd world with Jubal, 

Before that dirty blacksmith Tubal, 

By stroke on anvil, or by siunmat. 

Found out, to his great surprise, the gamut 

I care no more for Cimarosa 

Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no painter ; and bad luck 

Be mine, if I can bear that Gluck ! 

Old Tycho Brahe, and modem Herschel, 

Had something in them ; but who's Purcelt 

The devil with his foot so cloven, 

For aught I care, may take Beethoven ; 
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And, if the bargain does not suit, 

I'll throw him Weber in to boot ! 

There's not the splitting of a splinter 

To choose 'twixt him last named, and Winter. 

Of Doctor Pepusch old Queen Dido 

Knew just as much, God knows, as I da 

I would not go four miles to visit 

Sebastian Bach (or Batch, which is it 1) 

No more I would for Bononcini. 

As for Novello, or Rossini, 

I shall not say a word to grieve 'em. 

Because they're living ; so I leave 'em. 



TO HIARGARET TV- 



Ma RGARET, in happv hour 
Christened from that humble flow«r 

Which we a daisv call ! 
May thy pretty namesake be 
In all tilings a type of thee. 

And image thee in aU. 

Like ti you show a modest face, 
An unpretending native grace ; — 

The tulip, and the pink, 
The china and the damask rose, 
And every flaunting flower that blowi^ 

In the comparing shrink. 

Of lowly fields you think no scorn ; 
Yet gayest gardens would adorn. 

And grace, wherever set 
Home-seated in your lonely bower. 
Or wedded — a transplant^ flower — 

I bless you, Margaret 1 

October 8, 1834. 



ROSAMUND GRAY. 



Chapter I. 

It was noontide. The sun was very hot. An old gentle- 
woman sat spinning in a little arhour at the door of her 
cottage. She was blind; and her granddaughter was 
reading the Bible to her. The old lady had just left her 
work, t«) attend to the story of Ruth. 

" Oqiah kissed her mothcr-iii-law ; but Ruth clave 
unto her." It was a passage she could not let pass 
without a commeut. The moral she drew from it was 
not very new, to be sure. The girl had heard it a hundred 
times before — and a hundred times more she could have 
heanl it, without suspecting it to be tedious. Rosamund 
lovod her grandmother. 

The old lady loved Rosamund too ; and she had 
reason for so doing. Rosamund was to her at once a 
child and a servant. She had only her left in the world. 
They two lived together. 

They had once known better days. The story of 
Ro^mund's parent-}, th(*ir failure, their folly, and dis- 
tresses, may be told another time. Our tale hath grief 
enough in it. 

It was now about a year and a half since old Margaret 
Gray luid sold otf all her ettects, to pay the debts of 
RoKumund's father — ^jiist after tlie mother had died rf a 
bn»kcn heart ; for her husband had fled his country to 
hide his shame in a foreign land. At that [period the old 
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lady retired to a small cottage, in the village of Widford, 
ill Hertfordshire. 

liosaiimnd, in her thirteenth year, was left destitute, 
Avitliniit fortune or friends ; she went with her jrrand- 
inothor. In all this time she hud served her faitlifuUy 
and lovingly. 

Old Margaret Gray, when she first came into these 
parts, had eyes, and could see. The neighbours said, 
they had been dimmed by weeping : be that as it may, 
she was latterly grown quite blind. " God is very good 
to us, child j I am feel you yet." This she would some- 
times say ; and wc need not wonder to hear, that Hosa- 
niund clave unto her grandmother. 

Margaret retained a spirit unbroken by calamity. 
There Wiis a principle within, which it seemed as if no 
outward circumstances could reach. It was a religious 
principle, and she had taught it to Rosamund ; for the 
girl had mostly resided with her grandmother ifrom her 
earliest years. Indeed she had taught her all that she 
knew herself and the old lady's knowledge did not extend 
a va^t way. 

Margaret had drai^Ti her maxims from observation; 
and a jjretty long experience in life ha<l contributed to 
make her, at times, a little positive ; but Rosamund never 
argued with her grandmother. 

Their library consisted chiefly in a large family Bible, 
with notes and expositions by various learned expositors 
from Bishop Jewell downwards. 

This might never be suffered to lie about like other 
books — but wa.s kept constantly wrapped up in a hand- 
8ouie ras(» of green velvet, with gold tassels — the only 
relie of (le})arted grandeur they had brought with them 
to the cottage — everything else of value had been sold 
off for the i)Uipose above-mentioned. 

This Dible Rosamund, when a child, had never dared 
to open without permission ; and even yet, from habit, 
continued tlie custom. -Margaret had parted with none 
of her authuriff/ ; indeed it was never exerted with much 
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banliness ; and happy was HoBnniund, though a girl 
grown, when she could obtain leave to read her Bible. 
It was a treasure too valuable for an indiscriminate use ; 
and Margaret still iK)inted out to her granddaughter 
vjlurt: to read. 

Besides this, they had the "Complete Angler, or 
Contemplative Man's Recreation," with cuts — " Pilgrim's 
Progress," the first part — a " Cookery Book," with a few 
dry sprigs of rosemary and lavender stuck here and there 
"between the leaves (I suppose, to jjoint to some of the old 
lady's most favourite re<;eipts) and there was " Wither's 
Emblems," an old book, and quaint. The old-fashioned 
pictures in this last book were among the first exciters 
of the infant Rosammid's curiosity. Her contemplation 
had fed upon them in rather older years. 

Rosamund had not read many lx)oks be^^ides these; 
or if any, they had been only occasional companions : 
these were to Rosamimd as old friends, tiiat she had lung 
known. I know not, whether the peculiar cast of her 
mind might not be traced, in part, to a tincture she had 
received, in early life, from Walton, and Wither, from 
John Bunyan, and her Bible. 

Rosamund's mind was j)ensive and reflective, rather 
than what i)a88es usually for clever or acute. From a 
child she was remarkably shy and thoughtful — this was 
taken for stupidity and want of feeling ; and the child 
lias lieen sometimes whipped for being a stubborn tJnngy 
when her little heart wjis almost bursting with affection. 

Even now her grandmotlier would often reprove her, 
when she found her too grave or melancholy ; give her 
sprightly lectures alx>ut good humour and rational mirth ; 
and not unfrequently fall a crying herself, to the great 
discredit of her lecture. Those tears endeared her the 
more to Rossimund. 

Margaret would say, " Child, I love you to cry, when 
I think you are only renieniborin;^ your ]X)or dear father 
and mother — I would have }()u think about them some- 
times — it would be strange if you did not — but I fear, 
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Kosamiind, I foar, ^rl, you sometimes think too deeply 
about your own Kituatioii and poor prospects in life. 
When you do so, you do wrong — remember the naughty 
rich man in tlio panible. He never had any frood thoughts 
about (jod, and liis religion : and that might have been 
your ca.se.'' 

Rosamund, at these times, could not reply to her : she 
wjis not in the habit of art/utnr/ with her grandmother ; 
so she was quite silent on these occasions — or else the 
girl know well enough herself that she had only been sad 
to think of the desolate condition of her best friend, to 
see her, in her old age, so infirm and blind. But she had 
never been used to make excuses, when the old lady 
6ai<l she was doing wrong. 

The neighbours were all very kind to them. The 
veriest rustics never passed them without a bow, or a 
pulling off of the hat — some show of courtesy, awkward 
indeed, but affectionate — with a " good morrow, madam,'' 
or ** young madam," aa it might hapi)en. 

Rudti and savage mvtures, who seem born with a pro- 
pensity to express contempt for anything that looks like 
prosperity, yet felt respect for its declining lustre. 

The farmers, and better sort of people (as they are 
called) all [jromised to provide for Rosamund, when her 
grandmother should die. Margaret trusted in God, and 
believed them. 

She used to say, " I have lived many years in the 
world, and have never known people, r/ood jyeoplej to bo 
leit without some friend ; a relation, a benefactor, a 
somft/nn;/. (}od knows our wants — that it is not good 
for mjin or woman to be alone; and he always sends us 
an helpmate, a leaning-place, a snm4>irluit" Upon this 
sure ground of ex])erieuce, did Margaret build her trust 
in Providence. 

CnAPTER II. 

Rosamund had just nmde an end of her story (as I waa 
about to relate) and was listening to the application of 
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the moral (which wiid a)iplicnticin nhe «-iis o1<l cnou^ih to 
hnve made hi'n<elf, but licr tcniiitlmcitlxT Rtill uoiitiiuiivl 
to tn'iit her in many nwjiCL'ts as a philil, anil liuxamiind 
■KuA ill no hasttt to lay i-laiiti to tlic titlu of wumiLiilnxHl) 
when a young gciiili:man uiadu hb) aj)|>caruncc, aud inter- 
niptcd them. 

It was yonnfi Allan Clare, who had brought a present 
of peai-heB, aud some nws, Jor Rosamund. 

lie Ldd his little basket down on a seat of the arbour ; 
and in a n.-s|)Ci;tt'id tone of voiee, as though he were 
BdJre8iiin<; a piirent, iiiqnircd <if Margnret, " how she did." 

The old lady seeiucd plciuied with hi»i uttcntiontt — 
anBwereil hia inquiries by cnyin}!, that "her Hiiigh was 
lei^ troublemnie a nights, bnt itiiu hail not yet got rid of 
it, nnil jiriibalily )>he never ini^ht ; but she did not like 
to tease young iicujile with iin accouiit of her jnfinnities." 

A few kind wonls pa-isrd on either side, when young 
C'laro, glnneing a b'Uiler IcKik at the girl, who had nil 
this time been Bilent, tixik li»tre of tlieni with saying, "I 
sliall bring AV/n.-r to see yon in the evening. ' 

When hi! was gone, the iilil laily began tn prattle. 

" Tliat is a sweet diii]KiHitioiii;iI youth, and I i/o love 
him dearly, I must Miy it — there is sutli a miHle«ty in 
all he HJiyd or does — he Hhnuld nut ronie here so onen, 
to be Hure. but I don't know Imw to help it ; there is so 
inuuh goodnew in iiini, I ean't find in my heart to forbid 
him. But, ]^l):anlIlnd, ^'irl, I ntnxt tell y<>u U-forehand ; 
whi-n you grow older .Mr. Clare nn»t he no eoniiKiniou 
fur 1/1111 — while ynu were ihith so young, it was all very 
Well— liut the time i-i eoming. wIkii fulks will think harm 
(if it, if a rii'h yoimg ^'entlenian, like ^Ir. Clare, eotni's so 
ullrn to our jioor n.tta-i-. Du^t hear, girll why il.iu"t 
you answer i cmne, I did not mean to say anythhig to 
hurt )-mu— B|)i>:ik to me, lWniiLnii.l— nay, I niUKt nut 
Imve y.H lie KiilUm— I don't love i«.'oijle that are mllen." 

And in this manner wat this [Hior wml numiug on, 
unheard and itiilirediil, when it (i<:(-uni'd to her that 
puMSibly the girl might not Ik: within htiiiiu'j. 
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And tnie it was, that RosamuDd had Blank away at 
the first mention of Mr. Clare's good qualities : and when 
she returned, which waa not till a few minutes after 
Margaret ha<l made an end of her fine harangue, it is 
certain lier cheeks did look very rosy. That might hare 
been from the heat of the day or from exercise, for she 
had been walking in the garden. 

Margaret, we know, was blind ; and, in this case, it 
was lucky for Rosamund that she was so, or she might 
have made some not unlikely surmises. 

I must not have my reader infer from this, that I at 
all think it likely, a young maid of fourteen would fall in 
love without asking her grandmother's leave — ^the thing 
itself is not to be conceived. 

To obviate all suspicions, I am disposed to communi- 
cate a little anecdote of Rosamund. 

A mouth or two back her grandmother had been 
giving her the strictest prohibitions, in her walks, not to 
go near a certiiin spot, which was dangerous from the 
circumstance of a huge overgrown oak-tree spreading its 
prodigious arms across a deep chalk-pit, which they 
partly concealed. 

To this fatal place Rosamund came one day — female 
curiosity, we know, is older than the flood — let us not 
think hardly of the girl, if she partook of the sexual 
failing. 

Rosamund ventured farther and farther — climbed along 
one of the branches — approached the forbidden chasm — 
her foot slijjped — she was not killed — but it was by a mercy 
she escaped — other branches intercepted her fall — and 
with a pidpitatiug heart she made her way back to the 
cottaire. 

It ha])pened that evening, that her grandmother was 
in one of her best humours, caressed Rosamund, talked 
of old times, and what a blessing it was they two foimd 
a .shelter in their little cottage, and in conclusion told 
Rosamund '*she was a good girl, and God would one day 
reward her for her kindness to her old blind grandmother," 
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This was more than Hosamund could bear. Her 
morning's disol)edi(mce came fresh in her mind, she felt 
she did not deserve all this from Margaret, and at last 
burst into a fit of crying, and made confession of her fault 
The old gentlewoman kissed and forgave her. 

Rosamund never went near that naughty chasm again. 

Margaret would never have heard of this, if Rosamund 
had not told of it herself. But this young maid had a 
delicate moral sense, which would not suffer her to take 
advantage of her grandmother, to deceive her, or conceal 
anything from her, though Margaret was old, and blind, 
and easy to be imi)oscd upon. 

Another virtuous trait I recollect of Rosamund, and, 
now I am in the vein, I will tell it. 

Some, I know, will think these things trifles — and 
they are so — but if these niinutice make my reader better 
acquainted with Rosamund, I am content to abide the 
imputation. 

These promises of character, hints, and early indica- 
tions of a 9ivet:t nature, are to me more dear, and choice 
in the selection, than any of those pretty wild flowers, 
which this young maid, this virtuous Rosamund, has ever 
gathered in a fine May morning, to make a posy to place 
in the bosom of her old blind friend. 

Rosamund had a very just notion of drawing, and 
would often employ her talent in making sketches of tho 
surrounding scenery. 

On a landscape, a larger piece than she had ever yet 
attempted, she had now been working for three or four 
months. She had taken great jiaiiis with it, given much 
time to it, and it was nearly finislied. For whose parti- 
cular insy>ection it was desij^ned, I will not venture to 
conjecture. We know it could not have been for her 
grandmother's. 

One day she went out on a short errand, and left her 
hindricape on the table. When she returned, she found 
it gone, 

Rosamund from the first suspected some mischief, but 
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held her tongiie. At length she made the &tal disooyery. 
I\Iar<]^aret, in Iier absence, had kid violent hands on it; 
not knowiiiLC Avliat it was, but taking it for some waste 
papor, lull I torn it in half, and with one half of this 
elaborate cumposition had twisted herself up — a thread- 
paper ! 

Rosamund spread out her hands at sight of the dis- 
aster, gave her grandmother a roguish smile, but said not 
a word. She knew the poor soul would only fret, if she 
told her of it, — and when once Margaret was set a-fretting 
for other people's misfortunes, the fit held her pretty long. 

So Rosamund that very afternoon began another piece 
of the same size and subject ; and Margaret, to her dying 
day, never dieamed of the mischief she had unconsciously 
done. 



Chapter III. 

Rosamund Gray was the most beautiful young creature 
tliat eyes ever beiield. Her face had the sweetest expres- 
sion in it — a gentleness — a modesty — a timidity — a cer- 
tain charm — a grace without a name. 

There was a sort of melancholy mingled in her smile. 
It was not the thoughtless levity of a girl — it was not 
the resrniiiKul sim])er of ])remature womanhood — it was 
sonu^tliiiii? which the poet Young might have remembered, 
when he composed that perfect line, 

"Soft, modest, melancholy, female, fair/' 

She was a mild-eyed maid, and everybody loved her. 
Youii;^^ Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed for her. 

Her yellow hair fell in bright and curling clusters, like 

" tliose hanging locks 
Of young Apollo. " 

Tier voi^e was trem})ling and musical. A gracefid 
diliidence pleaded for her whenever she spake — juid, 
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if she said but little, that little found its way to tlie 
heart. 

Young, and artless, and innocent, meaning no harm, 
and thinking none ; affectionate, jis a smiling infant — 
playful, yet imobtnisive, as a weaned lamb — everybody 
loved her. Young Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed 
for her. 

The moon is shining in so brightly at my window, 
where I write, that I feel it is a crime not to suspeud my 
employment awhile to gaze at her. 

StH3 how she glideth, in maiden honour, through the 
clouds, who divide on either side to do her homage. 

Beautiful vision ! — as I contemj)late thee, an internal 
harmony is comuumicated to my mind, a monJ bright- 
ness, a tacit analogy of mental purity ; a calm like that 
wo ascribe in limcy to the favoured inhabitants of thy 
fairy regions, " argent fields." 

I marvel not, moon, that heathen people, in the 
"olden timej^," did worship thy deity — Cynthia, Diana, 
Hecate. Christian Europe invokes thee not by these 
names now — her idolatry is of a blacker stain ; Belial is 
her God — she w^orshijw Mammon. 

False things are told concerning thee, fair Planet — 
For I will ne'er believe, that thou canst take a perverse 
pleasure in distorting the brains of us poor mortals. 
Lunatics ! moon-stnick ! Calumny invented, and Folly 
took up, these names. I would ho|)e better things from 
thy mild aspect and benign influences. 

Lady of Heaven, thou lendest thy pure lamp to light 
the way to the Virgin iMourner, when she goes to seek 
the tomb where h<T Warrior liOver lies. 

Friend of the distressed, thou s|>eakest only peac^ to 
the lonely snffcrer, who walks forth in the placid evening, 
beneath thy gentle lijrht, to chide at fortune, or to com- 
plain of clianged friends, or unhappy loves. 

Do I dream, or doth not even now a heavenly calm 
descend from thee into my bosom, a.s I meditate on the 
chaste loves of Rosamund and her Clare 1 
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Chapter IV. 

Allan Clare was just two years older than Rosarannd. 
He was a boy of fourteen, when he first became acquaiutcd 
with her — it was soon after she had come to reside with 
her gi*aiidinother at Widford. 

He met her by chance one day, carrying a pitcher in 
her hand, which she had been filling from a neighbouring 
well — tlui pitcher was heavy, and she seemed to be bend- 
ing with its weight. 

Allan insisted on carrying it for her — for he thought 
it a sin, that a delicate young maid, like her, should be 
80 employed, and he stand idle by. 

Allan had a propensity to do little kind offices for 
everybody — but at sight of Rosamund Gray his first fire 
was kinillcd — his young mind seemed to have found an 
object, and his enthusiasm was from that time forth 
awakened. His visits, from that day, were pretty frequent 
at the cottage. 

He w;us never happier than when he could get Rosa- 
mund to walk out with him. He would make her admire 
the scenes he admired — fancy the wild flowers he fancied 
— watch the clouds he was watching — and not unire- 
quently repeat to her poetry, which he loved, and make 
her love it. 

On their return, the old lady, who considered them 
yet as but children, would bid Rosamund fetch Mr. Clare 
a glass of her currant wine, a bowl of new milk, or some 
cheap dainty, which was more welcome to Allan than the 
costliest delicacies of a prince's coiu^ 

The boy and girl, for they were no more at that age, 
grew fond of each other — more fond than either of them 
suspected. 

** They would sit and sigh. 
And look upon each other, and conceive 
Not wliat they ail'd ; yet something they did ail. 
And yet were well — and yet they were not well ; 
And what was their disease, they could not tell.*' 
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And thus, 

** In tills first parden of their simplcncss 
They spent their chiklhooil." 

A circumstance had lately happened, which in some 
sort altered the nature of their attachment. 

Rosamund was one day reading the tale of " Julia de 
Roubign^," — a book w^hich young Clare had lent her — 

Allan was standing by, looking over her, with one 
hand thrown round her neck, and a finger of the other 
pointing to a passage in Julia's tiiird letter. 

" Maria ! in my hours of visionary indulgence, I have 
sometimes painted to myself a huattand — no matter whom 
— comforting me amidst the distresse<<, which fortime had 
laid upon us. I have smiled upon him through my tears; 
tears, not of anguish, but of tenderness ; — our children 
were playing around us, unconscious of misfortune ; we 
had taught them to be humble, and to be happy ; our 
little shed was reserved to us, and their smiles to cheer 
it. I have imagined the luxury of such a scene, and 
affliction U'caine a part of my dream of happiness." 

The girl blimhed jus she read, and trembled — she had 
a sort of confused sensation, that Allan was noticing her 
— yet she durst not lift her eyes from the book, but con- 
tinue<l rea<ling, scarce knowing what she read. 

Allan guesseil the cause of her confusion. Allan 
trembled too — his colour came and went — his feelings 
became impetuous — and, flinging both arms round her 
neck, he kissed his young favourite. 

R^>8amund was vexed, and pleased, soothed and 
frightened, all in a moment — a fit of tears came to her 
relief. 

Allan had indulged before in these little free<lom8, and 
Rnsamimd had thought no harm of them — but from this 
time the girl grew timid and rescrve<l — <listjiht in her 
manner, and careful of her behaviour, in Allan's presence 
— not seeking his society, as before, but rather shunniog 
it— delighting more to feed upon his idea in absence. 
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Allan too, from this day, seemed changed : his manner 
became, thou<,^li not less tender, yet more respectfnl and 
(littident — bis bosom felt a throb it had till now not 
known, in the society of Rosamund — and, if he was less 
familiar with her than in former times, that charm of 
delicacy had superadded a grace to Kosamund, which, 
while he feared, he loved- 

There is a mysterious character^ heightened indeed by 
fan(\v and pjvssion, but not without foundation in reality 
and observation, which true lovers have ever imputed to 
the object of their affections. This character Rosamund 
had now acquired with Allan — something angelic^ perfect^ 
exceed itKj 7i(tiure. 

Youn^i; Clare dwelt very near to the cottage. He had 
lost his parents, who were rather wealthy, early in life ; 
and was left to the care of a sister, some ten years older 
than himself 

Elinor Clare was an excellent young lady — discreet, 
intelligent, and atfectionat€. Allan revered her as a 
parent, while he loved her as his own familiar friend. 
He told all the little secrets of his heart to her — but 
there wius onf, which he hml hitherto unaccountably con- 
cealed from her — namely, the extent of his regard for 
Rosannmd. 

Elinor knew of his visits to the cottage, and was no 
stranger to the persons of Margaret and her granddaughter. 
She had s(?veral timcj* met them, when she has been 
walking with her brother — a civility usually passed on 
either side — but Elinor avoided troubling her brother 
with any unseasonable questions. 

Allan's heart often beat, and he had been-going to tell 
his sister (/// — but something like shame (false or true, I 
shall not stay to inquire) had hitherto kept him back — 
still the secret, unrevealed, hung upon his conscience like 
a crime — for his temper had a sweet and noble frankness 
in it, which bespake him yet a virgin from the world. 

There was a fine openness in his countenance — the 
character of it somewhat resembled Rosamund's — except 
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that more fire and enthusiasm were discernible in Allan's 
— Ilia eyes were of a darker blue than Rosamund's — his 
hair was of a chestnut colour — his cheeks ruddy, and 
tinged with brown. There was a cordial sweetness in 
Allan's smile, the like to which I never saw in any other 
face. • 

Elinor had hitherto connived at her brother's attach- 
ment to Rosamund. Elinor, I believe, was something of 
a physiognomist, and thouglit she could trace in the 
countenance and manner of Rosamund qualities which 
no brother of hers need be ashamed to love. 

The time was now come when Elinor was desirouB of 
knowing her brother's favourite more intimately — an 
opportunity offered of ])reaking the matter to Allan. 

The morning of the day in which he carried his present 
of fruit and flowers to Rosamund, his sister had observed 
him more than usually busy in the garden, culling fruit 
with a nicety of choice not common to him. 

She came up to him, unobserved, and, taking him by 
the arm, inquired, with a questioning smile — "What are 
vou doing, Allan 1 and who are those peaches designed 
for 1" 

"For Rosamimd Gray," he replied; and his heart 
seemed relieved of a biuthen, which had long oppressed it, 

"I have a mind to become acquainted with your 
handsome friend — will you introduce me, Allan ? I think 
I should like to go and see her this afternoon." 

" Do go, do go, Elinor — you don't know what a good 
creature she is — ^and old blind Margaret, you will like her 
very much." 

His sister promised to accompany him afl<;r dinner ; 
and they parted. Allan gatherecl no more peaches, but 
hastily cropping a few roses to fling into his basket, went 
away with it half filled, being impatient to announce to 
Rosamund the coming of her promised visitor. 
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Chapter V. 

When Allan returned home, he found an invitation bad 
been loft for him, in his absence, to spend that evening 
with a > oun«r friend, who had just qmitted a public school 
in London, and was come to pass one night in his father's 
house at Widford, previous to his departure the next 
morning for Edinburgh University. 

It wjis Allan's bosom friend — they had not met for 
some months — and it was pn>bable, a much longer time 
miLst intervene, before they should meet again. * 

Yet Allan could not help lookinsr a little blank, when 
he first heard of the invitation. This was to have been 
an important evening. But Elinor soon relieved her 
brother, by expressing her readiness to go alone to the 
cottaije. 

*' I will not lose the pleasure I promised myself, what- 
ever you may determine upon, Allan — I will go by myself, 
rather than be disapix^inted." 

"Will you, will you, Elinor 1" 

Elinor promised to go — and I believe, Allan, on a 
second thought, was not very sorry to be spared the 
awkwardness of introducing two persons to each other, 
both 80 dear to him, but either of whom might happen 
not much to fancy the other. 

At times, indeed, he was confident that Elinor mvst 
love Rosamund, and Rosamund must love Elinor — but 
there were also times in which he felt misgivings — it was 
an event he could scarce hope for very joy ! 

Allan's real presence that evening was more at the 
cottage than at the house where his hodUy semblance was 
visiting — his friend could not help complaining of a 
certain iihsence of mind, a coldness he called it. 

It nii^^ht have been expected, and in the course of 
thiii;:s ]>r<'(lieted, that Allan would have asked his friend 
some questions, of what had happened sine* their last 
meeting, what his feelings were on leaving school, the 
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probable time when they should meet again, and a hundred 
natural questions, which friendship is most lavish of at 
such times ; but nothing of all this ever occurred to Allan 
— they did not even settle the method of their future 
correspondence. 

The consequence was, as might have been expected, 
Allan's friend thought him much altered, and, after his 
departure, sat down to compose a doleful sonnet about a 
"faithless friend.'' I do not find that he ever finished 
it — indignation, or a dearth of rhymes^ causing him to 
break off in the middle. 



Chapter VI. 

Iir my catalogue of the little library at the cottage, I 
forgot to mention a book of Common Prayer. My reader's 
faucy might easily have supplied the omission — old ladies 
of Margaret's stjimp (God bless them) may as well be 
without their spectacles, or their elbow chair, as their 
prayer-book — I love them for it. 

Margaret's was a handsome octavo, printed by Basker- 
ville, the binding red, and fortified with silver at the 
edges. Out of this book it was their custom every 
afternoon to read the proper psalms appointed for the 
day. 

The way they managed was this : they took verse by 
Terse — Rosamund read her little portion, and Margaret 
repeated hers, in turn, from memory — for Margaret coidd 
say all the psalter by heart, and a good part of the Bible 
besides. She would not unfrequently put the girl right, 
when she stumbled or skipped. This Margaret imputeil 
to giddiness — a quality, which liosamund was by no 
means remarkable for — but old ladies, like Margaret, are 
not, in all instances, alike discriminative. 

They had been employed in this manner just before 
Miss Clare arrived at the cottage. The psalm they had 
been reading, was the hundred and fourth — Margaret was 
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nntnrally led by it into a discusBion of the workB of 
creiitiou. 

There had been thunder in the course of the day — an 
occasion of instruction which the old lady never let pass — 
she began — 

"Thunder has a very awful sound — some say, God 
Almighty is angry whenever it thunders — that it is the 
voice of God speaking to us — for my part, I am not afraid 
of it ." 

And in this manner the old lady was going on to par- 
ticularise, as usual, its beneficiid effects, in clearing the 
air, destroying of vermin, etc., when the entrance of Miss 
Clare jnit an end to her discourse. 

Rosiiinund received her with respectful tenderness — 
and, taking her grandmother by the hand, said with great 
sweetness, " Miss Clare is come to see you, grandmother." 

** I beg pardon, lady — I cannot see you — but you are 
heartily welcome — is your brother with you, Miss Clare 1 
I don't hear him." 

"He could not come, madam, but he sends his love 
by me." 

"You have an excellent brother, Miss Clare — but 
pray do us tiic honour to take some refreshment — Bosa- 
111 und " 

And the old lady was going to give directions for a 
bottle of her currant wine — when Elinor, smiling, said 
"she was come to drink a dish of tea with her^ and 
expected to find no ceremony." 

" After tea I promise myself a walk with you, Rosa- 
mund, if your grandmother can spare you " Rosa- 
mund looked at her grandmother. 

" for that matter, I should be sorry to debar the 
girl from any pleasure — I am sure it's lonesome enough 
for her to be with me always — and, if Miss Clare will take 
you out, child, I shall do very well by myself till you 
return — it will not be the first time, you know, that I have 
been left here alone — some of the neighbours will be 
dropping in by-and-by — or if not^ I shall take no harm." 
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Rosamund bad all the simple manners of a cliild — she 
kissed her grandmother, and looked happy. 

All tea-time the old lady's discourse was little more 
than a panegyric on young Clare's good qualities}. Elinor 
looked at her young friend, and smiled. Kosamimd was 
beginning to look grave — but there was a cordial sun- 
shine in the face of Elinor, before which any clouds of 
reserve that had been gathering on Rosamund's, soon 
brake away. 

" Docs your grandmother ever go out, Rosamund 1" 

Margaret prevented the girl's reply by saying, — " My 
dear young lady, I am an old woman, and very infirm — 
Rosamund takes mo a few paces beyond the door some- 
times — but I walk very badly — I love best to sit in our 
little arbour, when the sun shines — I yet can feel it warm 
and cheerful — and, if I lose the beauties of the season, I 
can still remember them with pleasure, and rejoice that 
younger eyes than mine can see and eiyoy them — I shall 
be very happy if you and Rosamund can take delight in 
this fine summer evening." 

"I shall want to rob you of Rosamund's company 
now and then, if wo like one another. I had hoped to 
have seen you, madam, at our house. I don't know 
whether we could not make room for you to come and 
live with us — what say you to it 1 — Allan would be proud 
to tend you, I am sure ; and Rosamund and I should be 
nice company." 

Margaret was all unused to such kindnesses, and wept 
— Margaret had a great spirit — yet she was not above 
accepting an obligation from a worthy person — there was 
a delicacy in Miss Clare's manner — she could have no 
interest, but pure goodness, to induce her to make the 
offer — at length the old lady spake from a full heart. 

"Miss Clare, this little cottage received us in our 
distress — it gave us shelter when wo had no home — we 
have praised God in it — and, while life remains, I think 
I shall never part from it — Rosamund does everything 
for me " 
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" And will do, grandmother, as long as I live " — and 
then Rosamund fell a-crying. 

" You are a good girl, Rosamund, and, if you do but 
find friends when I am dead and gone, I shall want no 
better accommodation while I live — but God bless you, 
lady, a thousand times for your kind offer." 

Elinor was moved to tears, and, affecting a sprightli- 
ness, bade Rosamund prepare for her walk. The girl 
put on her white silk boimet ; and Elinor thought she 
never beheld so lovely a creature. 

They took leave of Margaret, and walked out together 
— they rambled over all Rosamund's favourite haunts — 
through many a sunny field — by secret glade or wood walk, 
where the girl had wandered so often with her beloved 
Clare. 

Who now so happy as Rosamund f She had ofttimes 
heard Allan speak with great tenderness of his sister — 
she was now rambling, arm in arm, with that very 
Bi8t(T, the "vaunted sister" of her friend, her beloved 
Clare. 

Not a tree, not a bush, scarce a wild flower in their 
path, but revived in Rosamund some tender recollection, 
a conversation perhaps, or some chaste endearment. Life, 
and a new scene of things, were now opening before her 
— she was got into a fairy-land of imcertain existence. 

Rosamund was too happy to talk much — ^but Elinor 
was delighted with her, when she did talk: the girl's 
remarks were suggested, most of them, by the passing 
scene — and they betrayed, all of them, the liveliness of 
present impulse : — her conversation did not consist in a 
comparison of vapid feeling, and interchange of sentiment 
lip-^leejD — it had all the freshness of young sensation in it 

Sometimes they talked of Allan. 

"Allan is very good," said Rosamund, "very good 
indeed to my grandmother — he will sit with her, and 
hear her stories, and read to her, and try to divert her a 
liimdred ways. I wonder sometimes he is not tired. 
She talks him to death !" 
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** Tlien you confess, Rosamund, that the old lady does 
tire you sometimes." 

"O no, I did not mean that — it's very different — I 
am used to all her ways, an<l I can humour her, and please 
her, and I ought to do it, for she is the only friend I ever 
had in the world." 

The new friends did not conclude their walk till it 
was late, and Rosamund bogan to be apprehensive about 
the old lady, who had been all this time alone. 

On their return to the cottage, they found that Mar- 
garet had been somewhat impatient — old ladies, (/ood old 
ladies, will be so at times — age is timorous, and suspicious 
of danger, where no danger is. 

Besides, it was Margaret's bedtime, for she kept very 
good hours — indeed, in the distribution of her meals, and 
sundry other particulars, she resembled the livers in the 
antique world, more than might well beseem a creature of 
this. 

So the new friends parted for that night, Elinor having 
made Margaret i)romisc to give Rosamund leave to come 
and see her the next day. 



Chapter VIL 

Miss Clare, we may be sure, made her brother very 
happy when she told him of the engagement she had 
ina(le for the morrow, and how delighted she had been 
with his handsome friend. 

Allan, I believe, got little sleep that night. I know 
not, whether joy be not a more troublesome bed-fellow 
than grief — hope keeps a body very wakeful, I know. 

Elinor Clare was the best good creature — the least 
selfish human being I ever knew — always at work for 
other people's good, planning other people's happiness-^ 
continually forgetful to consult for her own personal 
gratifications, cxcei)t, indirectly, in the welfare of another, 
while her parents Uved, the most attentive of daughters-^ 
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since they died, the kindest of sisters — ^I never knew but 
one like her. 

It happens that I have some of this young lady's letten 
in my possession, I shall present my rea<ier with one of 
them — it wjis written a short time after the death of her 
motlier, and addressed to a cousin, a dear friend of Elinor's, 
wno was then on the jwint of being married to Mr. Beau- 
mont of Staffordshire, and had invited Elinor to assist at 
her nuptials. I will transcribe it with minute fidelity. 

Elinor Clare to Maria Ledie, 

WiDFORD, July the — , 17 — . 

Health, innocence, and beauty, shall be thy bridemaids, 
my sweet cousin. I have no heart to undertake the office. 
Alas ! what have I to do in the house of feastinjij 1 

Maria ! I fear, lest ray griefs should prove obtrusive. 
Yet bear with me a little — I have recovered already a 
share of my former spirits. 

I fear more for Allan than myself. The loss of two 
such parents, with so short an interval, bears very heavy 
on him. Tlie boy hangs about me from morning till night 
He is perpetually forcing a smile into his poor pale cheeks 
— you know the sweetness of his smile, Maria. 

To-day, after dinner, when he took his glass of wine 
in his hand, he burst into tears, and would not, or could 
not then, tell me the reason — afterwards he told me — 
" he had been used to drink mamma's health after dinner, 
and that came in his head, and made him cry." I feel 
the claims the boy has upon me — I perceive that I am 
living to iiome end — and the thought supports me. 

Already I have attained to a state of complacent 
feelings — my mother's lessons were not thrown away upon 
her Elinor. 

In the visions of last night her spirit seemed to stand 
at my bedside — a light, as of noonday, shone upon the 
room — she opened my curtains — she smiled upon me with 
the same placid smile as in her lifetime. I felt no fear. 
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"Elinor," aho saiil, "formyaake take care of young Allan," 
— anil I awoke with oabn feeiinga. 

lloria ! bIhiI! not (lie mcdinK of lilenseil spirits, tliink 
jnu, be Bometliing like this? I think, I coultl even now 
boholil my iiiotlier witlimit drcaU— I would ask iviolmt 
of lier fir all my past omi-wioiis of duty, for ull tlic little 
•sperities in my temper, wliirli liiive bo often grieved licr 
gpntle spirit wlieii liviug. ^tiria 1 I think she would not 
turn away from me. 

Oftetitimes a fooling, more Tivid than memory, brings 
her before me — 1 si-e lier sit in her old olliow chair, ber 
arms folded u|ii>n lier Inp, a tear n\n»i her eheek, that 
teems to upbraid lier unkind (lau;;]itcr for some inatten- 
tion — I wipe it awny— and kh-a her honoured lips. 

Maria 1 when I have bicu fancying all this, Allan will 
come in, with his pour eyes ri-d with weeping, and taking 
tne by the hand, destroy the vision in a moment. 

I am prating to you, my sweet cousin, but it is tho 
prattle of the heart, wliiuh SlaTJa loves. Desidcs, uhom 
have I to talk to of these thing's, but you — you hare 
been my eoun^oilor in times past, my mmpanion, and 
■weet familiar friend. Bear with mo a little— I moum 
the "cherishers of my infancy." 

I sometimes count it a blessing, that my father did not 
prore the turvivor. You know sometliinj; of his story. 
You know there was .i foul tale current, it was the huay 

malice of that bad man, S , which helped to spread 

it abroad — you will recollect the active gooil nature of our 

frienila W and T ; what paina they took to 

imdeccivc people — with tho better aort their kind labours 
prevailed ; but there was still a party, who shut their ears. 
You know tho issue of it Jly father's great spirit bore up 
against it for some time — my father never wna a lad man 
— but tliat Bi'irit was hn)ken at tho lust, and the greally- 
injured man was forced to leave his old paternal dwelling 
in StatT'inlshire — for the neighhoura had l>egUD to point at 
liim. blaria ! I have ucn them ^I'nl'at him, and have 
been ready to drop. 
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In this part of the country, where the slander had not 
reached he sought a retreat — ^and he found a still more 
p:rat<^fiil asylum in the daily solicitudes of the best of 
"wivoa. 

*' An enemy hath done this," I have heard him sav — 
and at such times my mother would speak to him so 
soothini^ly of foi-givencss, and long-suffering, and the bear- 
ing of injuries with patience ; would heal all his wounds 
with so gentle a touch; — I have seen the old man weep 
like a child. 

The gloom that beset his mind, at times betrayed him 
into scepticism — he has doubted if there be a Providence ! 
I have heard him say, " God has built a brave world, but 
niethinks he has left his creatures to bustle in it how they 
mayP 

At such times he could not endure to hear my mother 
talk in a religious strain. He would say, " Woman, have 
done — you confound, you perplex me, when you talk of 
these matters, and for one day at least imfit me for the 
basinets uf life." 

I have seen her look at him — God, Maria ! such 
filooh! it plainly spake, that she was willing to have 
shtired her precious hope with the partner of her earthly 
cares — but she found a repulse. 

Dej)rived of such a wife, think you the old man could 
have long endured liis existence? or what consolation 
would liis wretched daughter have had to offer him, but 
silent and iuibecile tears ? 

My sweet cousin, you will think me tediofis — and I 
am so —but it does me good to tiilk these matters over. 
And do not yon be alarmed for me — my sorrows are sub- 
siding into a deep and sweet resignation. I shall soon 
be sulliciciitly composed, I know it, to participate in my 
friend's liapjiiness. 

Let me call her, while yet I may, my own Maria 
Leslie ! Methinka, I shall not like you by any other 
name. Beaumont ! Maria Beaumont ! it hath a strange 
sound with it, I shall never be reconciled to this name— 
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but do not you fe^r — Maria Leslie shall plead with me 
for Maria Beaumont. 

And now, my sweet friend, God love you, and your 

Elinor Clark. 

I find in my collection, several letters, written soon 
after the date of the preceding, and addressed all of them 
to Maria Beaumont. I am tempted to make some short 
extracts from these — my tale will suffer interruption by 
them — but I was willing to preserve whatever memorials 
I could of Elinor Clare. 



From Elinor Clare to Maria Beaumont 

(an extract.) 
■I have been strolling out for half an hour in the 



fields; and my mind has been occupied by thoughts, 
which Maria has a right to participate. I have been 
bringing my mother to my recollection. My heart ached 
with the remembrance of infirmities, that made her closing 
years of life so sore a trial to her. 

I was concerned to think that our family differences 
have been one source of disquiet to her. I am sensible 
that this last we are apt to exaggerate after a person's 
death ; and surely, in the main, there was considerable 
harmony among the members of our little family, still I 
was concerned to think, that we ever gave her gentle 
spirit disquiet. 

I thought on years back — on all my parents' friends — 

the H s, the F s, on D , S , and on 

many a merry evening in the fire-side circle, in that com- 
fortable back parlour — it is never used now. 

Oh, ye Matravises ^ of the a*re, ye know not what ye 
lose, in despising these petty tx^pics of endeared remem- 
brance, asso<'iatcd circumstances of past times ; ye know 
not the th robbings of the heart, tender yet affectionately 
familiar, which accompany the dear and honoured names of 
father or of mother, 

^ This name will be explained preaently. 
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Maria! I thought on all these things; my heart ached 
at the review of them — it yet aches, whUe I write this — 
but I am never so satisfied with my train of thoughts, as 
when they run upon these subjects ; the tears they draw 
from us, nioliorate and soften the heart, and keep fresh 
within us that memory of dear friends dead, which alone 
can fit us for a readmission to their society hereafter. 



From another Letter. 
-I had a bad dream this morning, that Allan was 



dead ; and who, of all persons in the world, do you think, 
put on mourning for him 1 Why, Matravis, This alone 
might cure me of superstitious thoughts, if I were inclined 
to them ; for why should Matravis mourn for us, or our 
family ] *S'^/// it was pleasant to awake, and find it but 
a dream. Methinks something like an awakening from 
an ill dream shall the Resurrection from the dead be. 
Materially different from our accustomed scenes, and ways 
of life, the World to com>e may possibly not be ; still it is 
repre:>ente(l to us under the notion of a Hest, a SabbcUh^ 
a state of bliss. 



From another Letter. 
Methinks, you and I should have been born 



under the same roof, sucked the same milk, conned the 
same hornbook, thumbed the same Testament, together : 
— for we have been more than sisters, Maria I 

Something will still be whispering to me, that I shall 
one day be inmate of the same dwelling with my cousin, 
partaker with her in all the delights, which spring from 
mutual good ofiices, kind words, attentions in sickness 
and in health,— ccmversation, sometimes innocently trivial, 
and at others profitably serious ; — books read and com- 
mented on, together ; meals eat, and walks taken, together, 
— and conferences, how we may best do good to this poor 
person or that, and wean our spirits from the world's 
cares^ without divesting ourselyes of its charities. What 
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a picture I have drown, Mnria '. — and none of all theao 
tluDgfl may ever come to pa«s. 

Front anotkfT ZelUr. 

Continue to write to me, my Ewcet couain. 

Many good thoughta, resolutions, and proper views of 
things pass through the mind in the couise of the day, 
bat are loet for want of committing them to paper. Seize 
them, Mario, as they pass, these Sirds of Paradise, that 
show themselves and ore gone, and make a grateful 
present of tlie precious fugitives to your friend. 

To use a homely illustration, just rising in my fancy, 
— shall the good housewife take such pains in pickling 
and preserving her worthless fruits, her walnuts, lier 
apricots, and quinces — and is there not much gpiritval 
Aoutfeiferjf in treasuring up our mind's best fruits,— our 
heart's meditations in iti most favoured moments T 

This said siniilo is much in the fat>hion of the old 
Uotalisers, such as I conceive honest Baxter to have been, 
•uch as Quarles and Wither were, with their curious, 
serio-comic, quaint emblems. But they eonietiraea reach 
the heart, wlien a more elegant simile rcstd in the fancy. 

Not low and mean, like these, but beautifully familiar- 
ised to our conceptions, and condescending to human 
thoughts and notions, arc all the discourses of our LoBi> 
— conveyed in parable, or siiiiilittide, what easy access do 
they win to the lieart, through the medium of the 
delighted imagination I speaking of heavenly things in 
&ble, or in simile, drawn from earth, from olfjects eomtnoti. 



Life's busineaa, with such delicious little interruptiona 
aa our corTespondenco aD'onlB, how pleanaut it is ! — why 
can we not paint on the dull paper our whole feelings, 
exquisite as they rise upt 

From anotktr Lettrr. 

1 hod meant to have left off at this place ; but, 

looking back, I am sorry to find too gloomy a cast tino- 
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turing my Lost page — a representation of life false and 
unthankful. Life is not all vanity and disappointment 
— it hath much of evil in it, no doubt ; but to those 
wlio do not misuse it, it affords comfort, temporary 
comfort, much — much that endears us to it, and dignifies 
it — many true and good feelings, I trust, of which we need 
not be ashamed — hours of tranquillity and hope. But the 
morning was dull and overcast, and my spirits were under 
a cloud. I feel my error. 

Is it no blessing, that we two love one another so 
dearly — that Allan is left me — that you are settled in 
life — that worldly affaire go smooth with us both — above 
all, that our lot hath fallen to us in a Christian country t 
Maria ! these things are not little. I will consider life 
as a long feast, and not forget to say grace. 

From another Letter, 

Allan has written to me — you know, he is on a 

visit at his old tutor^s in Gloucestershire — he is to return 
home on Thursday — Allan is a dear boy — he concludes 
his letter, which is very affectionate throughout, in this 

manner — 

" Elinor, I charge you to learn the following stanza 
by heart — 

The monarch may forget his crown, 

That on liis head an hour hath been 5 
The bridegroom may foi^et his bride 

Was made his wedde<l wife yestreen, 
Tlie mother may forget her child, 

That smiles so sweetly on her knee : 
But ru remember thee, Gleucnim, 
And all that thou hast done lor me. 

The lines are in Bums — you know, we read bim for 
the first time together at Margate — and I have been used 
to refer them to you, antl to call you, in my mind. Glen- 
caini — iov you were always very, very good to me. I 
had a thousand failings, but you would love me in spite 
of them all. I am going to drink your health." 



I shall detain my reader no longer from the narratiye. 



ROSAMUND GRAY. 



CnxPTEE Vlir. 



They had but fmir rooms in the cottage. Margaret 
Blept ill the bi^'srst room upatnir", ami her granilduneliter 
in a kind of clueet ailjoiniiig, wlicre ehe could be within 
hearing, if her gniiidLnothcr should call her in tho 
night. 

The girl was often diatiirbod in that manner — two or 
three times in a night ahe has been forced to leave her 
bed, to fetch her grandmother's cordials, or do eome little 
service for her — but she knew, that Margaret's ailinga 
were rral and pressing, and Rosamund never complained 
— never Buapeutcd, that her grandmother'a reqiiisitious 
had unything unreasonable in them. 

Tlie night slie parted with Miss Clare, she had helped 
Morguict to bed, as usual — and, after saying her prayers, 
as the custom was, kneeling by the old lady's bed-side, 
kissed her grandmother, and wished her a good-night — 
Margaret blessed her, and charged her to go to bed directly. 
It was her customary iitjunction, and Rosamund had never 
dreamed of disobeying. 

So she retired to her little room. The night was 
wanu and clear—- tlie moon very bright — her window 
commanded a view of Ktnt» she had been tracing in tho 
day-time with Miss Clare. 

All the events of the day past, the occurrences of their 
walk oToec in her ujiti<l. iilie fancied she should like to 
retrace those cecnea— but it was no* nine o'clock, a late 
hour in the vilhigc. 

Still she fuiicieil it would be very charming ; ami then 
her grand uiother's itgiiurtiou cuuio powerfully to her 
recollection — she sighi'd and turned from tho window — 
and walked up and down her little ro<im. 

Ever, wlien Khe lookcil at the window, the wish 
returned. It wiis ntit ko itri/ Uttt. The neighbours were 
yet aliout, jiua«iiig under the uinilow tu their homes ; ah* 
thought, and thought again, till her sensations became 
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vivid, even to painfulness — her bosom was aching to give 
them vent. 

The village clock struck ten ! the neighbours ceased 
to pa^s under the window! Kosamund, stealing down- 
stairs, fastened the latch behind her, and left the cottxige. 

One, that knew her, met her, and observed her with 
some surprise. Another recollects having wished her a 
good-niglit. Itosaniuud never returned to the cottacre ! 

An ohl man, that lay sick in a small house adjoining 
to IMargaret's, testified the next morning, that he had 
phiinly heard the old creature calling for her grand- 
daughter. All the night long she made her moan, and 
ceased not to call upon the name of Rosamund. But no 
Rosamund was there — the voice died away, but not till 
near davbreak. 

When the neighbours came to search in the morning, 
Margaret was missing ! She had straff/led out ©f bed, 
and made lier way into Rosamund's room — worn out with 
fatigue and fright, when she found the girl not there, she 
had laid herself down to die — and, it is thought, she died 
pniybxj — for she was discovered in a kneeling posture, 
her arms and face extended on the pillow, where Rosa- 
mund had slept the night before — a smile was on her 
face in death. 



Chapter IX. 

Fain woidd I draw a veil over the transactions of that 
night — but I cannot — giief, and burning shame, forbid 
me to be silent — black deeds are about to be made public, 
which reflect a stain ujKm our common nature. 

llosamund, enthusiastic, and improvident, wandered 
unprotected to a distance from her guardian doors ; 
thrnugh lonely glens, and woodwalks, where she had 
rambled many a d^iy in safety ; till she arrived at a shady 
copse, out of the hearing of any human habitation. 

M'ttran's met her. " Flown with insolence and 

wine," returning home late at night, he passed that way I 
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Matravis was a very ugly man. Sallow-complexioned ! 
and, if hearts can wear that colour, his heart was sallow- 
complexioned also. 

A young man with gray deliberation ! cold and sys- 
tematic in all his plans; and all his plans were eviL 
His very lust was systematic. 

He would brood over his bad purposes for such a 
dreary length of time, that it might have been expected, 
some solitary check of conscience must have intervened to 
save him from commission. But that lighJL from heaven 
was extinct in his dark bosom. 

Nothing that is great, nothing that is amiable, existed 
for this unhappy man. He feared, he envied, he sus- 
pected ; but he never loved. The sublime and beautiful 
in nature, the excellent and becoming in morals, were 
things placed beyond the capacity of his sensations. He 
loved not poetry — nor ever took a lonely walk to meditate 
— never beheld virtue, which he did not try to disbelieve, 
or female beauty and innocence, which he did not lust to 
contaminate. 

A sneer was perpetually upon his face, and malice 
grinning at his heart. He would say the most ill-natured 
things, with the least remorse of any man I ever knew. 
This gained him the reputation of a wit — other traiU got 
him the reputation of a villain. 

And this man formerly paid his court to Elinor Clare ! 
with what success I leave my readers to detennine. It 
was not in Elinor's nature to despise any li\ing thing — 
but in the estimation of this man, to be rejected was to 
be cUspised ; and Matravis never /(/rgave. 

He had long tume<l his eyes uj>on Rosamund Gray. 
To steal from the bosom of her friends the jewel they 
prized so much, the little ewe lamb they held so dear, 
it was a scheme of delicate revenge, and Matravis had 
a twofold motive for accomplishing this young maid's 
ruin. 

Often had he met her in her favourite solitudes, but 
found her ever cold and inaccessible. Of late the girl 
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had avoided straying far from her own home, in the fear of 
meeting him — but. she had never told her fears to Allan. 

]\ratravi8 had, till now, been content to be a villain 
within the limits of the law — but, on the present occasion, 
hot fumes of wine, co-operating with his deep desire of 
revenge, and the insolence of an unhoped meeting, over- 
came his customary prudence, and Matravis rose, at once, 
to an audacity of glorious mischief. 

Late at night he met her, a lonely, nnprotected virgin 
— no friend at hand — no place near of refuge. 

Rosamund Gray, my soul is exceeding sorrowful for 
thee — I loathe to tell the hateful circumstances of thy 
wrongs — Night and silence were the only witnesses of 
this young maid's disgrace — Matravis fled. 

Kosamund, polluted and disgraced, wandered, an 
abandoned thing, about the fields and meadows till day- 
break. Xot caring to return to the cottage, she sat her- 
self down before the gate of Miss Clare's house — in a 
stupor of grief. 

Elinor was just rising, and had opened the windows 
of her chamber, when she perceived her desolate young 
friend. She ran to embrace her — she brought her into 
the lioiise — she took her to her bosom — she kissed her— 
she spake to her ; but Rosamund could not speak. 

Tidings came from the cottage. Margaret's death 
was an event which could not be kept concealed from 
Rosamund. When the sweet maid heard of it, she lan- 
guished, and fell sick ; she never held up her head after 
that time. 

If Rosamund had been a sister^ she could not have 
been kindlier treated, than by her two friends. 

Allan had prospects in life; might, in time, have 
married into any of the first families in Hertfordshire; 
but Rosamund Gray, humbled though she was, and put 
to shame, had yet a charm for him; and he would have 
been content to share his fortunes with her yet^ if Bosft* 
mund would have lived to be his companion. 

But this was not to be, and the girl soon after died. 
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She expired in the arms of Elinor — quiet, gentle, as she 
lived — thankful, that she died not among strangers — and 
expressing by signs, rather than words, a gratitude for 
the most trifling services, the common offices of humanity. 
She died uncomplaining ; and this young maid, this un- 
taught Rosamund, might have given a lesson to the grave 
philosopher in death. 

Chapter X. 

I WAS but a boy, when these events took place. All the 
Tillage remember the story, and tell of Rosamund Gray 
and old blind Margaret. 

I parted from Allan Clare on that disastrous night, 
and set out for Edinburgh the next morning, before the 
facts were commonly known ; I heard not of them — and 
it was four months before I received a letter from Allan. 

** His heart," he told me, " was gone from him ; for 
his sister had died of a phrenzy fever V* not a word of 
Rosamund in the letter — I was left to collect her story 
from sources which may one day be explained. 

I soon after quitted Scotland, on the death of my 
£Either, and returned to my native village. Allan had 
left the place, and I could gain no information, whether 
he were dead or living. 

I passed the cottage, I did not dare to look that way, 
or to inquire wJio lived there. A little dog, that had 
been Rosamund's, wob yelping in my path. I laughed 
aloud like one mad, whose mind hud suddenly gone from 
him; I stared vacantly around me, like one alienated 
from common perceptions. 

But I was young at that time, and the impression 
became gradually weakened, as I mingled in the business 
of life. It is now ten years since these events took place, 
and I sometimes think of them as unreal. Allan Clare 
was a dear friend to me ; but there are times, when Allan 
and his sister, Margaret and her granddaughter, appear 
like personages of a dream — an idle dream. 
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Chapter XL 

Straxge thinc^ have happened unto me — I seem scarce 
awake — but I will re-collect my thoughts, and try to give 
an account of what hath befallen me in the few last 
weeks. 

Since my father's death our family have resided in 
London. I am in practice as a surgeon there. My 
mother died two years after we left Widford. 

A month or two ago I had been busying myself in 
drawing up the above narrative, intending to make it 
public. The employment had forced my mind to dwell 
upon facts^ w^hich had begun to fade from it ; the memory 
of old times became vivid, and more vivid — I felt a strong 
desire to revisit the scenes of my native village — of the 
youn^,' loves of Rosamund and her Clare. 

A kind of dread had hitherto kept me back; but I 
was restless now, till I had accomplished my wish. I 
set out one morning to walk — I reached Widford about 
eleven in the forenoon — after a slight breakfast at my 
Inn — where I was mortified to perceive, the old landlord 
did not know me again — (old Thomas Billet — he has 
often made angle rods for me when a child)— I rambled 
over all my accustomed haunts. 

Our old house was vacant, and to be sold. I entered, 
unmolested, into the room that had been my bed-chamber. 
I kneeled down on the spot where my little bed had stood 
— I felt like a child — I prayed like one — it seemed as 
tliougli old times were to return again ; I looked round 
involuntarily, expecting to see some face I knew — but all 
wiLs naked and mute. The bed was gone. My little 
pane of painted window, through which I loved to look at 
the sun, when I awoke in a fine summer's morning, was 
taken out, and had been replaced l)y one of common glass. 

I vi.sited, by tmiis, every chamber — they were all 
desolate and unfurnished, one excepted, in which the 
owner had left a harpsichordi probably to be sold — ^I 
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touched the keys — I pkyed some old Scottish tunes, 
which had deliglited me wiien a child. Past asso<'iations 
revived with the music — blended with a sense of wwrfrz/tVy, 
which at last became too powerful — I rushed out of the 
room to give vent to my feelings. 

I wandered, scarce knowing where, into an old wood, 
that stands at the back of the house — we called it the 
wilderness, A well-known form was missing, that used 
to meet me in this place — it was thine, Ben Moxam — the 
kind&st, gentlest, politest, of human beings, yet was he 
nothing higher than a gardener in the family. Honest 
creature, thou didst never pass me in my childLih rambles, 
without a soft speech, and a smile. I remember thy good- 
natiured face. But there is one thing, for wiiich I can 
never forgive thee, Ben Moxam; that thou didst join 
with an old maiden aunt of mine in a cruel plot, to lop 
away the hanging branches of the old fir-trees. I 
remember them sweeping to the ground. 

I have often left my childish sjxirts to ramble in this 
place — its glooms and its solitude had a mysterious charm 
for my young mind, nurturing within me that love of 
quietness and lonely thinking, which have accompanied 
me to maturer years. 

In this wilderness I found myself after a ten years' 
absence. Its stately fir-trees were yet standing, with 
all their luxuriant company of underwo<xl — the squirrel 
was there, and the melancholy cooings of the wood-pigeon, 
all was as I had left it — my heart softened at the sight 
— it seemed, as though my character had been suffering 
a change^ since I forsook these shades. 

My parents were both dead ; I hiul no counsellor left, 
no experience of nge to direct me, no sweet voice of 
reproof. The Lord had taken away my friemls^ and I 
knew not where he had laid them. I paced round the 
wilderness, seeking a comforter. I prayed, that I might 
be restored to that stnie of innocence, in which I had 
wandered in those shades. 

Metbought, my re([ucst was heard ; for it seemed, 
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though the simns of manhood were passing ftqm me, and 
I were rehipsing into the purity and simplicity of child- 
hood. I was content to have been moulded into a perfect 
cliild. I stood still, as in a trance. I dreamed tliat I 
wjus (Mijoying a personal intercourse with my heavenly 
Fatlier ; and, extravagantly, put off the shoes from my 
feet — for the place where I stood, I thought, was holy 
ground. 

This state of mind could not last long ; and I returned, 
with languid feelings, to my Inn. I ordered my dinner — 
green peas and a sweetbread — it had been a favourite dish 
with me in my childhood — I was allowed to have it on 
my birthdays. I was impatient to see it come upon table 
— but, when it came, I could scarce eat a mouthful ; my 
tears choked me. I called for wine — I drank a pint and 
a half of red wine — and not till then had I dared to visit 
tlie churchyard, where my parents were interred. 

The cottage lay in my way — Margaret had chosen it 
for that very reason, to be near the church — for the old 
lady was regular in her attendance on public worship — I 
passed on — and in a moment found myself among the 
tombs. 

I had been present at my father's burial, and knew 
tlie si>ot again — my mother^s funeral I was prevented by 
illness from attending — a plain stone was placed over the 
grave, with their initials carved upon it — for they both 
occupied one jjrave. 

I i)rost rated myself before the spot ; I kissed the earth 
that coven d them — I contemplated, with gloomy delight, 
the time when I should mingle my dust with theirs — and 
kneeled, with my arms incumbent on the grave-stone, in 
a kin<l of mental prayer — for I could not speak. 

Having performed these duties, I arose with quieter 
feelings, and felt leisure to attend to indifferent objects. 
Still I continued in the churchyard, reading the various 
inscriptions, and moralising on them with that kind of 
levity, which m\\ not unfrequently spring up in the mind, 
in the midst of deep melancholy. 
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I read of nothing but careful parents, loving husbands, 
and dutiful children. I said jestingly, where be all the 
had people buried] Bad parents, bad husbands, bad 
children — what cemeteries are appointed for these? do 
they not sleep in consecrated groiuid ? or is it but a pious 
fiction, a generous oversight, in the survivors, which thus 
tricks out men's epitaphs when dead, who in tlieir life- 
time discharged the ofiices of life, perhaps, but lamely 1 
Their failings, with their reproaches, now sleep with them 
in the grave. Man wars not vnth the dead. It is a trait 
of human nature, for which I love it. 

I had not observed, till now, a little group assembled 
at the other end of the churchyard ; it was a comi>any of 
children, who were gathered round a young man, dressed 
in black, sitting on a gravestone. 

He seemed to be asking them questions — probably, 
about their learning — and one little dirty ragged-headed 
fellow was clambering up his knees to kiss him. The 
children had been eating black cherries — for some of the 
stones were scattered about, and their mouths were 
smeared with them. 

As I drew near them, I thought I discerned in the 
stranger a mild benignity of countenance, which I had 
somewhere Fcen before — I gazed at him more attentively. 

It was Allan Clare ! sitting on the grave of his sister. 

I threw my arms about his neck. I exclaimed "Allan," 
— he turned his eyes upon me — he knew me — we both 
wept aloud — it seemed as though the interval, since we 
parted, had been as nothing — I cried out, " Come, and 
tell me about these things." 

I drew him away from his little friends — he parted 
with a show of reluctance from the chunhyard — Margaret 
and her granddaughter lay buried there, as well as his 
sister — I took him to my Inn — secured a room, where 
we might be private — ordered fresh wine — scarce knowing 
what I did, I danced for joy. 

Allan was quite overcome, and taking me by the hand 
he said, " Tins repays me for alL" 
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It was a proud day for me — I had fonnd a friend I 
thought (l(*ad — earth seemed to me no longer valuable, 
tlian ius it contained him; and existence a blessing no 
lon;:or than while I should live to bo his comforter. 

I be;;an at leisure, to survey him with more attention. 
Time, and grief, had left few traces of that fine enthusiasm 
which once burned in his countenance — his eyes had lost 
their original fire, but they retained an uncommon sweet- 
neiis, and, whenever they were turned upon me, their 
smile pier(;cd to my heart. 

" AHan, I fear you have been a sufferer." He replied 
not, and I could not press him further. I could not call 
tlie dead to life again. 

So we drank, and told old stories — ^and repeated old 
I)oetry — and sung old songs — as if nothing had happened. 
Wo sat till very late — I forgot that I had purposed 
returning to town that evening — to Allan all places were 
alike -I grew noisy, he grew cheerful — Allan's old 
inannors, old enthusiasm, were returning upon him — we 
laugluMl, wc wept, we mingled our tears, and talked 
extravagantly. 

Allan was my bedfellow that night — and we lay 
awake, planning schemes of living together under the 
same roof, entering upon similar pursuits ; — and praising 
God tliat we had met. 

I Wits obliged to return to town the next morning, and 
Allan propH>sed to accompany me. ** Since the death of 
his sister," he told me, "he had been a wan«lerer." 

In the course of our walk, he imbosomed liimself with- 
out reserve — told me many particulars of his way of life 
for the last nine or ten years, which I do not feel myself 
at lil)erty to divulge. 

Once, on ray attempting to cheer him, when I perceived 
him ov(!r thoughtful, he replied to me in these words : 

^' Do not regard me as unhappy, when you catch me 
in these moods. I am never more happy than at times, 
when by the cast of my countenance men judge me most 

mLiorable. 

§ 
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" My friend, the events which have left this sadnesa 
behind them are of no recent date. The melancholy, 
which comes over me with the recollection of them, is 
not hurtful, but only tends to soften and tranquillise my 
mind, to detach me from the restlessness of human 
purstdts. 

"The stronger I feci this detachment, the more I 
find myself drawn heavenward to the contemplation of 
spiritual objects. 

" I love to keep old friendships alive and warm within 
me, because I expect a renewal of them in the World of 
Spirits, * 

** I am a wandering and unconnected thing on the earth. 
I have made no new friendships, that can compensate mo 
for the lo-s of the old — and the more I know mankind, 
the more does it become necessary for me to 8upi)ly their 
loss by little images, recollections, and circumstances, of 
past pleasures. 

"I am sensible that I am surrounded by a multitude 
of very worthy people, plain-hearte<l souls, sincere, and 
kind. But they have hiilierto eluded my pursuit, and 
will continue to bless the little circle of their families and 
friends, while I must remain a stianger to them. 

** Kept at a distance by mankind, I have not ceased 
to love them — and could I find the cruel persecutor, the 
malignant instrument of God's judgments on me and 
mine, I think I woidd forgive, and try to love him too. 

" I have been a quiet suftercr. From the beginning 
of my calamities it wiw given to me, not to see the hand 
of man in them. I perceived a mighty arm, which none 
but myself could see, extended over mo. I gave my 
heart to the Purifier, ami my will to the Sovereign Will 
of the Universe. Tlie iiTcsistible wheels of destiny passed 
on in their everljisting rotation, — and I suffered myself 
to be carried along with them, without complaining." 
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Chapter XIL 



Allan told me, that for some years past, feeling himself 
disengaged from every personal tie, but not alienated 
from human sympathies, it had been his taste, his hwnour 
lie called it, to spend a great portion of his time in hot- 
pitcds and lazar-houses. 

He had found a wayward pleasure, he refused to name 
it a virtue, in tending a description of people, who had 
long ceased to expect kindness or friendliness from man- 
kind, but were content to accept the reluctant services, 
which the oftentimes imfeeling instruments and servants 
of these well-meant institutions deal out to the poor sick 
people imder their care. 

It is not medicine, — it is not broths and coarse meats, 
served up at a stated hour with all the hard formalities 
of a prison, — it is not the scanty dole of a bed to die on 
— which dying man requires from his species. 

Looks, attentions, consolations, — in a word, sympathies, 
are what a man most needs in this awful close of mortal 
sufferings. A kind look, a smile, a drop of cold water 
to the parched lip — for these things a man shall bless 
you in death. 

And these better things than cordials did Allan love 
to administer — to stay by a bedside the whole day, when 
something disgusting in a patient's distemper has kept 
the very nurses at a distance — to Fit by, while the poor 
wretch got a little sleep — ^and be there to smile upon him 
when he awoke — to slip a guinea, now and then, into the 
hands of a nurse or attendant — these things have been to 
Allan as priviler/es, for which he was content to live, 
choice marks, and circumstances, of his Maker's goodness 
to him. 

And I do not know whether occupations of this kind 
be not a spring of purer and nobler delight (certainly 
instances of a more disinterested virtue) than ariseth 
from what are called Friendships of Sentiment. 
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Between two persons of liberal education, like opinions, 
and common feelings, oftentimes Biibeists a Vanity of 
Sentiment, which di.sjx)ses each to look upon the other as 
the only being in the universe worthy of friendship, or 
capable of understanding it, — themselves they consider as 
the solitary receptacles of all that is delicate in feeling, 
or stable in attachment : — ^when the odds are, that under 
every green hill, and in every crowded street, people of 
equal worth are to be found, who do more good in their 
generation, and make less noise in the doing of it 

It was in consequence of these benevolent propensities 
I have be^ describing, that Allan oftentimes discovered 
considerable inclinations in favour of my way of life, 
which I have before mentioned as being that of a surgeon. 
He would frequently attend me on my visits to patients ; 
and I began to think, that he had serious intentions of 
making my profession his study. 

He was present with me at a scene — a deathrbed scene 
^-1 shudder, when I do but think of it. 

Chaj>t££ XIIL 

I WAS sent for the other morning to the assistance of a 
gentleman, who hml been wounded in a duel, — and his 
wounds by unskilful treatment had been brought to a 
dangeroas crisis. 

The imcommonness of the name, which was MairavU^ 
suggested to me, that this might possibly be no other 
than Allan's old enemy. Under this apprehension, I did 
what I could to dissuade Allan from accompanying me — 
but he seemed bent upon going, and even pleased himself 
with the notion, that it might lie within his ability to do 
the unhappy man some service. So he went with me. 

When we came to the house, which was in Soho 
Square, we discovered that it was indeed the man — the 
identical Matravis, who had done all that mischief in 
times past — but not in a condition to excite any other 
seusatiou than pity in a heart more hard than Allan's. 
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Intense pain had brought on a delirium — ^we perceived 
this on first entering the room — for the wretched man 
was raving to himself — talking idly in mad, unconnected 
Beutencea, — that yet seemed, at times, to have a reference 
to past facts. 

One while he told us his dream. " He had lost his 
way on a frreat heath, to which there seemed no end — 
it was cold, cold, cold — and dark, very dark — an old 
woman in leading-strings, Uindy was groping about for a 
guide " — and then he frightened me, — ^for he seemed 
disposed to be jocular^ and sung a song about an " old 
woman clothed in grey,*' and said '* he did no4 believe in 
a devil." 

Presently he bid us "not tell Allan Clare" — ^Allan 
was hanging over him at that very moment, sobbing. I 
coidd not resist the impulse, but cried out, " Thu is AHan 
Clare — Allan Clare is come to see you, my dear sir." 
The wretched man did not hear me, I believe, for he 
turned his head away, and hegan talking of chamel hautes^ 
and dead men, and "whether they knew anything that 
p{i8se(l, in their coffins." 

MatravLa died that night 



CURIOUS FRAGMENTS, 

XXTBACTED FROM A COMMON-PLACE BOOK, WHICH BE- 
LONGED TO ROBERT BURTON, THE FAMOUS XuTHOB 
OF THE "ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY." 



EXTRACT L 

I Democritus Junior have put my finishing pen to a 
tractate De Melancholia, this day, December 5, 1620. 
First, I blesse the Trinity, which hath given me health 
to prosecute my worthlesse studies thus far, and make sup- 
plication with a Lau8 Dto, if in any case these my poor 
labours may be found instrumental to weede out black 
melancholy, carking cares, harte-grief, from the mind of 
man. Std hoc magia volo quant expecto, 

I turn now to my book, i nunc liber, goe forth, my 
brave Anatomy, child of my brain-sweat, and yee, candidi 
Uctores, lo ! here I give him up to you, even do with him 
what you please, my masters. Some, I suppose, will 
applaud, commend, cry him up (these are my friends) hee 
is a Jlos varus, forsooth, a none-such, a Phoenix (concern- 
ing whom see Plinius and MandeuUle, though Fienus de 
monstris doubteth at large of such a bird, whom Montaltus 
confuting argucth to have l)een a man malce scrupulosi- 
talis, of a weak anrl cowardlie faith : Christopherus a 
Vega is with him in this). Others ajjain will blame, hiss, 
reprehrnde in many tilings, cry down altogether, my col- 
lections, for crude, inept, putid, post coenam scripta, 
Cory ate cotdd UTite bettrr iipon a full meal, verbose, in- 
erudite, and not sufhoieutly abounding in authorities, dog- 
mata, sentences, of learneder writers which have been 
before me, when as that first named sort clean otherwise 
judgt of my labours to bee nothing else but a imesse of 
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opinionSy a vortex attracting indiscriminate, gold, pearls, 
hay, straw, wood, excrement, an exchange, tavern, marte, 
for f()rei;2:ners to congregate, Danes, Swedes, HoUanders, 
Lombards, so many strange faces, dresses, salutations, 
languages, all which Wolfitu behelde with great contente 
upon the Venetian Rial to, as he describes diffused ly in his 
book the world's Epitome, which Sannazar so bepraisetb, 
e contrct our Polydore can see nothing in it ; they call me 
singular, a pedant, fantastic, words of reproach in this 
age, which is all too neoteric and light for my humour. 

One cometh to me sighing, complaining. He expected 
universal remedies in my Anatomy; bo many cores as 
there arc distemperatures among men. I have not put 
his affection in my cases. Hear you his case. My fine 
Sir is a lover, an inamorato, a Pyramus, a Romeo ; he 
walks seven years disconsolate, moping, becauset he can- 
not enjoy his miss, tn^anus amofr is his melancholy, the 
man is mad ; ddirat, he dotes ; all this while his Glyoera 
is rude, spiteful, not to be entreated, churlish, spits at 
him, yet excelling fair, gentle eyes (which is a beauty), 
hair lustrous and smilin^f tlie trope is none of mine, 
jEn^^as Sylvius hath crines ridentea — in conclusion she is 
wedded to his rival, a boore, a Corydon, a rustic, omntno 
ignarn.% he can scarce construe Corderius, yet haughty, 
fantastic, opiniatre. The lover travels, goes into foreign 
parts, peregrinates, amoris ergo, sees manners, customs, 
not English, converses with pilgrims, lying travellers, 
monks, liermits, those cattle, pedlars, travelling gentry, 
Egyptians, natural wonders, unicorns (though Aldo- 
hrandm will have them to be figments), satyrs, semi-viri, 
apes, monkeys, baboons, curiosities artificial, pyramides, 
Virgiliiis liis tombe, relicks, bones, which are nothing but 
ivory as Mela net /ion judges, though Comutus leaneth to 
think them bones of dogs, cats (why not men?), which 
Bubtill priests vouch to have been saints, martyrs, keu 
Fietas / By that time he has ended his course, fugii 
hora, seven other years are expired, gone by, time is he 
should return, he taketh ship for Britaine, much desired 
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of his friends, faivhant vmti^ Keptune is curttisj after 
some weekes at sea he landeth, rides post to town, greets 
his family, kinsmen, compotores^ those jokers his friends 
that were wont to tipple with him at alehouses; these 
wonder now to see the change, quantum mutatus, the man 
is quite anotfier thing, he is disenthralled, manumitted, 
he wonders what so bewitched him, he can now both see, 
hear, smell, handle, converse with his mistress, single by 
reason of the death of his rival, a widow having children, 
grown willing, prompt, amorous, sliewing no such great 
dislike to second nuptials, hee might have her for asking, 
no such thing, his mind is changed, he loathes his former 
meat, had liever eat ratsbane, aconite, his humour is to 
die a batchelour; marke the conclusion. In this humour 
of celibate seven other years are consumed in idleness, 
sloth, world's plcasure.s, which fati^ate, satiate, induce 
wearine-sse, vapours, tadium vitoe: When upon a day, 
behold a wonder, redit A mor, the man is as sick as ever, 
he is commenced lover ujKDn the old stock, walks with his 
hand thrust into his bosom for negligence, moping he 
leans his head, fa(!C yellow, beard flowing and incomposite, 
eyes sunken, anhehis, breath wJieezy and asthmaticalj by 
reason of over-mvch sighing : society he abhors, solitude 
is but a hell, what shall he doe ? all this while his mis- 
tresse is forward, coming, amantissima, ready to jump at 
once into his mouth, her he hateth, feels disgust when she 
is but mentioned, thinks her ugly, old, a painted Jezabeel, 
Alecto, Megara, and Tisiphone all at once, a Corinthian 
Lais, a strumpet, only not handsome; that which he 
affecteth so much, that which drives him mad, distracted, 
phrenetic, beside himself, is no beauty which lives, noth- 
ing in rerum nuturd (so he might entertain a hope of a 
cure), but sometliing which is not, ran never be, a cer- 
tain fantastic opinion or notional image of his mistresse, 
that which she uxis, and that which hee thought her to be, 
in former times, how beautiful ! torments him, frets him, 
follows him, makes him that he wishes to die. 

This Caprichio, Sir Humourous^ hee cometh to me to 
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bo cured I counsel marriage with his mistresse, accord- 
ing to Hippocrates his method, together with milk diet, 
herbs aloes, and wild parsley, good in such cases, though 
Aviccrina ])referreth some sort of wild fowl, teals, widgeons, 
becca ficos, which men in Sussex eat He flies out in a 
jicussioi), ho ! ho ; and falls to calling me names, dizzard, 
a.s8, lunatic, moper, Bedlamite, Pseudo-Democritua I 
smile in liis face, bidding him be patient, tranquil, to no 
purpose, he still rages, I think this man must fetch his 
remedies from Utopia, Fairy Land, Islands in the 
Hoone, etc. 

EXTRACT IL 

* * * ]\Iuch disputacyons of fierce wits amongst them- 
selves, in logomachies, subtle controversies, many dry 
blows given on either side, contentions of learned men, 
or such a.s would be so thought, as Bodinits de Periodis 
saith of such an one, arj'ident amid ridet mundus, in 
English, this man his cronies they cocker him up, they 
flatter him, he would fayne appear somebody, meanwhile 
the w^orld thinks him no better than a dizzard, a ninnyi 
a sophist * * ♦ 

* * * Philosophy nmning mad, madness philosophi- 
sing, much idle -learned inquiries, what truth is? and 
no issue, fruit, of all these noises, only huge books are 
writt(Mi, and who is the wiser ] ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Men sitting in 
the Doctor's chair, we marvel how they got there, 
being Jwrnin^^s intdUctiis pttloerulentiy as Trbicauellius 
notes; they care not so they may raise a dust to" 
smother the eyes of their oppugners ; homines par* 
vtf/isslml as Leinnius, whom Alcuin herein taxeth of 
a crude Latiiiism ; dwarfs, minims, the least little men, 
the.se sj)en(l their time, and 'tis odds but they lose their 
time and wits too into the bargain, chacing of nimble and 
retiring Truth. Her they prosecute, her still they 
worship, Ubanty they make libations, spilling the wine, 
as those old Romans in their sacrificials, Cerealia, May- 
games: Truth is the game all these hunt after, to the 
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extreme pcrtnrbacyon an<l (Irjing up of the moiHtures, 
Aumiiluiii railkalt exticcant, as Galfn, in liis counsels to 
one of these wear-wits, brain -mopiHTS, siranges, saith. 
* * * ami for all this nwtqwua mtt-im altinffuni, and 
how Bhoulil thcyl thry bowlc awry, ehonting beside the 
miirkc ; whereas it eliould appear, that Tmtk abtolulc on 
this planet of ours, is scarcely to be found, bat in her 
stedo Qtieene opinion prcdomiuates, governs, whoso shifV 
ii)}! and ever mutable Lampat, me seemeth, is man's 
dctitinie to follow, she prtci-ursetli, she guidetb him, 
befure his uncapable eyes she frisketh her tender lights, 
which entertayiio the child-man, mitill what time his 
Bight be strong to endure the vision of Very Truth, 
wliich i) in the heavens, the vision which is beatifieal, aa 
^iii'an'M expounds in his argnment against certain mad 
wits which helde God to bo corporeons ; these were 
dizzariis, fools, i7CiC/winiiVr<. • * * but and if I'ery Trw/A 
be exbiut indecde on earth, as some hold she it is which 
actiiatcM men's dcols, puriKiscs, ye may in vninc look for 
licr ill tlic Icjimwl univcraiticB, hallc, colleges. Tnith is 
no Doi'torcsse, she takelh no degrees at Paris or Oxford, 
amongst great clerks, disputants, subtile Aristotlea, men 
nodimi infffnii, aUf to lake Lvily 6y t/ie ehin, but often- 
timeii to sni'h an one as myself, an Idinta or common 
person, no i/rrat tking», mchineholising in woods where 
waters are, iiuiet places by rivers, fountains, whereas the 
silly man expecting no such matter, thinketh only how 
iN-st to delecbite and refresh his mynde euntinually with 
Kntvra her pleasunt si'cnes, wooihi, waterfalls, or Art 
li;r statelier gardens, parks, terraces, Belvidertt, on a 
Buddeti the ^oililesBe herself 7'rvlh has apjieared, with a 
shyning Ivglite and a, spnrktyng countenance, so u yeo 
may not be able lightly to rcaist her. * * ♦ ♦ 

EXTIUCT IT, 

This morning. May 2, lfif)2, having firet broken my 
fast ui>on eggs and cooling sahides, mallows, vat£r-crcaaet^ 
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those hcrbes, nccording to VUlanotms hiB prescription, who 
disallows the iL>e of mexit in a luoming as gross, fat, 
hclxtaiit, feral, altogether fitter for wild beasts than 
iiion, e contra coinmendeth this herb-diete for gentle, 
humane, active, conducing to contemplation in most men, 
I betook myselfe to the nearest fields. (Being in 
London I commonly dwell in the suburhes, as airiest, 
quietest, loci mmU propr lores, free from noises o^caro- 
ches, waggons, mechanick and base workes, workshopp^ 
also siglits, pageants, si^ectacles of outlandish birds, fishes, 
crocodiles, Indians, mermaids, adde quarrels, fightings, 
wranglings of the mobbe, plebs, the rabble, duellos with 
fists, proper to this island, at which the stiletto'd and 
secrete Italian laughs :) withdrawing myselfe from these 
buzzing and illiterate vanities, with a bezo las manos to 
the citty, I begin to inhale, draw in, snuff up, as horses 
dilatis naribiis snort the fresh aires, with exceeding great 
delight, when suddenly there crosses me a procession sad, 
heavy, dolorous, tristfull, melancholick, able to change 
mirth into dolour, and overcast a clearer atmosphere than 
possibly the nei«:hbourhoods of so great a city can afford. 
An old man, a f>oore man, deceased, is borne on men's 
shoulders to a j)oore buriall, without solemnities of hearse, 
mourners, plumes, mutce personcB, those personate acton 
that mil tvtrp if yee show them a piece of silver ; none of 
those customed civilities of children, kinsfolk, dependaiUs, 
following the coffin ; he died a poore man, his friends 
assessores opum, those cronies of his tJiat stuck by him so 
hmfj as he hmi a penny, now leave him, forsakQ him, 
shun him, ilcsert hira : they think it much to follow his 
putrid and stinking carcase to the grave ; his children, if 
he had any, for commonly the ease stands thus, this poore 
man his son dies before him, he survives poore, indigent, 
base, dejected, misera))le, etc., or if ho have any which 
survive him, sKa negotia agnnt, they mind their own 
business, forsooth, cannot, will not, find time, leisure, 
inclination^ extremuni viunns jyerjicere, to follow to the 
pit their old indulgent father, which loved them, stroked 
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them, caresFed them, cockering them up, quantum potutt^ 
as farre as his means extended, while they were babes, 
chits, minims, hee may n)t in his grave, lie stinking in 
the sun, for them, have no bui'iall at all, they care not. 
nefas / Chiefly I noted the cotiin to have been without 
a pail, notliing but a few planks of cheapest wood that 
could be had, naked, having none of the ordinary symp- 
tomata of a funerall, those locularii which bare the l> xly, 
having on diversely, coloured coats, and none black ; (one 
of these reported the deceased to have been an almsman 
seven yeares, a pauper, harboured and fed in the work- 
house of St. Giles in the fields, to whose proper burying 
ground he was now going for interment). All which 
when I behelde, hanlly I refrained from weeping, and 
incontinently I fell to musing : ** If this man had been 
rich, a Cnjesus, a Crassus, or as Hch as Whiitingtonj 
what pompe, charge, lavish cost, expenditure of rich 
biuiall, ceremoniall-obsequies, obsequious ceremonies, had 
been thought too good for such an one ; what store of 
paneg}'rick8, elogies, funerall orations, etc., some beggarly 
poetaster, worthy to be beaten for his ill rimes, crying 
Lim up, hee was rich, generous, bountiful, polite, learned^ 
a Macenas, while as in very deede ho was nothing lesse : 
what weeping, sighing, sorrowing, honing, complaining, 
kinsmen, friends, relatives, fourticth cousins, poor rela- 
tives, Ixmienting for the deceased; hypocriticall heirs, 
sobbing, striking their breasts (they care not if he had 
died a year ago) ; so many clients dependants, flatterers, 
parasites, cunning GncU/ioes, tramping on foot after the 
hearse, all their care iH, who shall stand fairest with the 
successour ; he meantime (like enough) spurns them from 
him, spits at them, treads them under his foot, will have 
nought to do with any such cattle. I think him in the 
right: Ilctc sunt majora gravitate llera^liti. These 
fdlies are tnoagh to give crying Herculitui a fit of the 
spleene. 



HTPOCHONDBIACUa 

Bt myidf walkiiig^ 

To mjidf talkuic^ 

When as I ruminate 

On my ontowaiti fiiU^ 

Scarodjieem I 

Alone soffidently, 

Black thoughts contimiallf 

Crowding my privacj; 

Th^ come oubiddeny 

Like foes at a weddinf^ 

Thrusting their &ces 

In better guests' plaeesi 

Peevirii and malenontenti 

Clownishy impertinent, 

Dashing the memment : 

So in like ftshions 

Dim cogitations 

Follow and haunt me^ 

Striving to daunt me^ 

In my heart festering^ 

In my ears whispering, 

" Thy friends are treacheroosb 

Thy foes are dangerous^ 

Thy dzeams ominous.*" 

Heroe Anthropoidiagii 
Spectra, Diaboli, 
What scared St Anthonyi 
Hobgoblins^ Lemuresi 



*^ 



HYPOCHONDRIACUS. 

Dreams of Antipodesy 
Night-riding Incubi 
Troubling the fantasy. 
All dire illusions 
Causing confusions ; 
Figments heretical. 
Scruples fantastical. 
Doubts diabolical ; 
Abaddon yexeth me, 
Mahu perplexeth me, 
Lucifer teareth me — 
Juu I Maria 1 liberate not ah hia 
dirii tentatianilnu InimieL 
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To comfort the desponding parent with the thought that, 
without diminishing the stock which is imperiously 
demanded to furnish the more pressing and homely wanto 
of our nature, he has disposed of one or more perhaps out 
of a numerous offspring, under the shelter of a care scarce 
less tender than the paternal, where not only their bodily 
cravings shall be supplied, but that mental pabulum vt 
also dispensed, which He hath declared to be no less 
necessary to our sustenance, who said that " not by bread 
alone man can live;" for this Christ's Hospital unfolds 
her bounty. Here neither, on the one hand, are the 
youtli lifted up above their family, which we must suppose 
liberal though reduced ; nor, on the other hand, are they 
liable to be depressed below its level by the mean habits 
and sentiments which a common charitynschool generates. 
It is, in a word, an Institution to keep those who have 
yet held up their heads in the world from sinking ; to 
keep alive the spirit of a decent household, when poverty 
was in dan<;er of crushing it ; to assist those who are the 
most willing:, but not always the most able, to assist 
themselves ; to separate a child from his family for a 
season, in order to render him back hereafter, with feel- 
ings and habits more congenial to it, than he could even 
have attained by remaining at home in the bosom of it 
It is a preserving and renovating principle, an antidote 
for the res angusta damiy when it presses, as it always 
does, most heavily upon the most ingenuous natures. 
This is Christ's Hospital ; and whether its character 
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would be improved by confining its advantages to the 
very lowest of tlio people, let tliose judge who have 
wiliicsseil tlie Itmks, the gestures, the behaviour, tho 
manlier of their play with one anotlicr, their deportment 
towards strangers, the whole aspect and pliysiognnmy of 
tliat vast asseniblngo of boys on the London foundation, 
who fn':-hen and make ahve again with their sports tho 
else mouldering eloistera of the old Grey Friars — wliich 
BtTiin^'prs who have never witnessed, if they pass through 
Kcwgate Street, or by Smithfield, would do well to go 
a little out of their way to see. 

For the Christ's Hospital boy feels thai he is no 
charity-lioy ; he feeb it in the antiquity and regality of 
the founilatlon to which lie belongs; in tlio usage wliich 
ho meets witli at school, and the treatment he is aecus- 
tomed to out cif its liouuds ; in tho rcs]>cct, and even 
kindnes;!, wliieh his well-known garb never fails to procure 
him in the streets of the mctropolia ; lie feels it in his 
education, in that measure of chissical attainments, which 
every individual at that school, though not destined to a 
learned prufes^ion, bos it in his power to procure, attain- 
ments wliicli it would be worse than fotly to put it in the 
reach of tlie labouring elasacs to acquire ; he feels it in 
the numberless comforts, and cvt'n magni licences, whicli 
surround him; in his old and nwfid cloisters, with their 
traditions ; in his spacious schoolrooms, and in the well- 
onlcreil, airy, and lolty rooms where lie sleeps ; in his 
stately diuiij.'T-liall, hung round with pietures, by Verrio, 
Lely, and otJuTs, one of llirni siitpiwsing in size ami 
inntidcur ahiiLii't uuy other in tlie kingilom ; ' above all, in 
the very extent mid lua^jnitude of tho body to which ho 
belongs, and the consiviucnt spirit, the intelli;tenco, and 
piiUic rmijM'iunce, which is tlie result of to many various 
j-c-t woiiderfidly combining nieinliers". Compared with 

' T.y Verrio, n-iircwntins Jami-i tin 8.:rnii<l on his throne, 
riirmniKlnl liy hiH cuurtiir.i (nil cnrimiH p-iririiitn), iKviving the 
Iiinllii'iiialii'il inipiU at llislr amiiial iiicMUtatian, it custom still 
k. I'l u|> oil Nvw Year's Day at Court. 
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this last-named advantage, what is the stock of infonna- 
tiou (I do not here speak of book-learning, but of that 
knowledge wliich boy receives fix)m boy), the mass of 
collected opinions, the intelligence in common, among 
the few and narrow members of an ordinary boarding- 
school. 

The Christ's Hospital or Blue- coat boy has a dis- 
tinctive diameter of his own, as far removed fix)m the 
abject qualities of a common charity-boy as it is from the 
disgiLsting forwardness of a lad brought up at some other 
of the public schools. There is pride in it, accumulated 
from the circumstances which I have described as differ- 
encing him from the former; and there is a restraining 
modesty^ from a sense of obligation and dependence, which 
miLst ever keep his deportment from assimilating to that 
of the latter. His very garb, as it is antique and vener- 
able, feeds his self- respect ; as it is a badge of depen- 
dence, it restrains the natund petulance of that age from 
breakin!^ out into overt acts of insolence. This pro- 
duces silence and a reserve before strangers, yet not that 
cowardly shyness which boys mewed up at home will 
feel ; he will speak up when spoken to, but the stranger 
must begin the conversation with him. Within his 
bounds he is all fire and play; but in the streets he 
steals along with all the self- concentration of a young 
monk. He is never known to mix with other boys, they 
are a sort of laity to him. All this proceeds, I have no 
doubt, from the continual consciousness which he carries 
about him of the difference of liis dress from that of the 
rest of the world ; with a modest jealousy over himself, 
lest, hy over- hastily mLxing with common and secidar 
phiyfellows, he should commit the dignity of his cloth. 
Kor let any one laugh at this ; for, considering the pro- 
pensity of the multitude, and especially of the small 
multitude, to ridicule anything unusual in dress — above 
all, where such peculiarity may be construed by malice 
into a mark of disparagement — this reserve will appear 
to be nothing more than a wise instinct in the Blue-coat 
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boy. That it is neither pride nor rusticity, at least that 
it has none of the offensive qualities of either, a stranger 
may soon satisfy himself by putting a question to any of 
these boys : he may be sure of an answer couched in 
term.«< of plain eiyility, neither loquacious nor embarrassed. 
Let him put the same question to a parish -boy, or to 

one of the trencher- caps in the cloisters, and the 

impudent reply of the one shall not fail to exasperate 
any more than the certain servility, and mercenary eye to 
reward, which he will meet with in the other, can fail to 
depress and sadden him. 

The Christ's Hospital boy is a religious character. 
His school is eminently a religious foundation ; it has its 
peculiar prayers, its services at set times, its graces, 
hymns, and anthems, following each other in an almost 
monastic closeness of succession. This religious character 
in him is not always untinged with superstition. That 
is not wonderful, when we consider the thousand tales 
and traditions which must circulate with undisturbed 
credulity, amongnt so many boys, that have so few checks 
to their belief from any intercourse with the world at 
large; uiK)n whom thoir c^^uals in age must work so 
much, their elders so little. With this leaning towards 
an over- belief in matters of religion, which will soon 
correct itself when he comes out into society, may be 
classed a turn for romance above most other boys. This 
is to be traced in the same manner to their excess of 
society with each other, and defect of mingling with the 
world. Honcc the peculiar avidity with which such books 
as the Anibian Nights' Entertainments, and others of 
a still wilder cast, are, or at least were in my time, 
soufjht for bv tiie 1k)V8. I ronicmljcr when some half- 
dozen of them set otF from school, without map, card, or 
compass, on a serious exix'dition to find out Philip 
QuiirWs I(tfitnd. 

The Christ's Hospital boy's sense of right and wrong 
is peculiarly tender and apprehensive. It is even apt to 
run out into ceremonial observances, and to impose a 

P 
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yoke upon itself beyond the strict obligationa of the moral 
law. Those who were contemporaries with me at that 
Scliool thirty years ago, will remember with what more 
than Judaic rigour the eating of the fat of certain boiled 
meats ^ was interdicted. A boy would have blushed, as 
at the exposure of some heinous immorality, to have been 
detected eating that forbidden portion of his allowance of 
animal food, tlie whole of which, while he was in health, 
was little more than sufficient to allay his hunger. The 
same, or even greater, refinement was shown in the re- 
jection of certain kinds of sweet-cake. What gave rise to 
these supererogatory penances, these self-denying ordi- 
nances, I could never learn ;2 they certainly argue no 
defect of the conscientious principle. A little excess in 
that article is not undesirable in youth, to make allowance 
for the inevitable waste which comes in maturer years. 
But in the less ambiguous line of duty, in those direc- 
tions of the moral feehngs which cannot be mistaken or 
depreciated, I will relate what took place in the year 
1785, when Mr. Perry, the steward, died. I must be 
pardoned for taking my instances from my own times. 
Indeed the vividness of my recollections, while I am upon 
this subject, almost briugs back those times; they are 
present to me stilL But I believe that in the yeare 
which have elapsed since the period which I speak of, the 
character of the Christ's Hospital boy is very little 
changed. Their situation in point of many comforts is 
imi)roved ; but that wliich I ventiu-ed before to term the 
l>Mic conscitnre of the school, the pervading moral sense, 
of ^\ liich every mind partakes, and to which so many in- 
dividual minds contribute, remains, I believe, pretty much 

' Uiidor tl^e <1pnomination o( gags, 

- I am t"l<l iliat the late steward, Mr. Hathaway, who evinced on 
iiKiiiy <)C'\a^i(>iis a most praiscwortliy anxiety to promote the com- 
fort cf tin' I'oys, liad occasion for all his address nnd perseverance 
t.) eradicate tlie first of these unfortunate prejudices, in which be 
at len^^li liappily succeeded, and thereby restored to one half of the 
animal nutrition of the school those honours which painful super- 
stition and blind zeul had so long conspired to withhold from it. 
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the same as when I left it. I have seen withiu this 
twelvemonth almost the change which has been produced 
uj)on a boy of eight or nine years of age, upon being 
admitted into that school ; how, from a pert young cox- 
comb, who thought that all knowledge was comprehended 
witliin his shallow brains, because a smattering of two or 
three languages and one or two sciences were stuffed into 
him by injudicious treatment at home, by a mixtiure with 
the wholesome society of so many schoolfellows, in less 
time than I have spoken of, he has sunk to his own level, 
and is contented to be carried on in tl\e quiet orb of 
modest self-knowledge in which the common mass of that 
unpresumptuous assemblage of boys seem to move ; from 
being a little unfeeling mortal, he has got to feel and 
reflect. Nor would it be a difficult matter to show how, 
at a school like this, where the boy is neither entirely 
separated from home, nor yet exclusively under its in- 
fluence, the best feelings, the filial for instance, are 
brought to a maturity which they could not have 
attained under a com])letely domestic education ; how the 
relation of parent is rendered less tender by unremitted 
association, and the very awfulness of age is best appre- 
hended by some sojourning amidst the comparative levity 
of youth ; how absence, not drawn out by too great ex- 
tension into alienation or forgetfulness, puts an edge upon 
the relish of occasional intercourse, and the boy is made 
the better duld by that which keeps the force of that 
relation from being felt as perpetually pressing on him ; 
how the substituted paternity, into the care of which he 
is adopted, while in everything substantial it makes up 
for the natural, in the necessary omission of individual 
fon<lnc8s and partialities, directs the mind only the moro 
strongly to appreciate that natural and first tie, in which 
such weaknesses aro the bond of strengtii, and the 
appetite whicli craves after them betrays no perverse 
psilate. But these speculations rather belong to the 
question of the comparative advantage of a public over a 
private education in general I must get back to my 
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favourite school ; and to that which took place when oar 
old and good steward died. 

And I will say, that when I think of the frequent 
instances wliic^h I have met with in children, of a- hard- 
hearted ness, a callousness, and insensibility to the loes of 
relations, even of those who have begot and nourished 
them, I cannot but consider it as a proof of something in 
the peculiar conformation of that school, favourable to the 
expansion of the best feelings of our nature, that, at the 
period which I am noticing, out of five hundred boys 
there was not a dry eye to be found among them, nor a 
heart that did not beat with genuine emotion. Eveiy 
impulse to play, until the funeral day was past, seemed 
saspended throughout the school ; and the boys, lately so 
mirthful and sprightly, were seen pacing their cloisteis 
alone, or in sad groups standing about, few of them with- 
out some token, such as their slender means could pro- 
vide, a black riband or something to denote respect and a 
sense of their loss. The time itself was a time of anarchy, 
a time in which all authority (out of school-hours) was 
abandoned. The ordinary restraints were for those days 
superseded ; and the gates, which at other times kept us 
in, were left without watchers. Yet, with the exception 
of one or two graceless boys at most, who took advantage 
of that suspension of authorities to skulk otU, as it was 
called, the whole body of that great school kept rigorously 
within their bounds, by a voluntary self-imprisonment ; 
and they who broke bounds, though they escaped punish- 
ment from any master, fell into a general disrepute among 
us, and, for that which at any other time would have 
been ajiplauded and admired as a mark of spirit, were 
consigned to infamy and reprobation ; so much natural 
governifient have gratitude and the principles of reverence 
and love, and so much did a res|)ect to their dead friend pre- 
vail with those Christ's Hospital boys above any fear which 
his presence among them when living could ever produce. 
And if the impressions which were made on my mind so long 
ago are to be trusted, very richly did their steward deserve 
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this tribute. It is a pleasure to me even now to call to 
mind his portly form, tlie regal awe which he always con- 
trived to inspire, in spite of a tenderness and even weak- 
ne^ of nature that would have enfeebled the reins of 
discipline in any other master ; a yearning of tenderness 
towards those under his protection, which could make five 
hundred boys at once feel towards him each as to their 
individual father. He had faults, with which we had 
nothing to do ; but, with all his faults, indeed, Mr. Perry 
was a most extraordinary creature. Contemporary with 
him, and still living, though he has long since resigned 
his occupation, will it be impertinent to mention the 
name of our excellent upper grammar-master, the Rev. 
James Boycr 7 He was a disciplinarian, indeed, of a 
different stamp from him whom I have just described ; 
but, now the terrors of the rod, and of a temper a little 
too hasty to leave the more nervous of us quite at our ease 
to do justice to his merits in those days, are long since 
over, ungrateful were we if we should refuse our testimony 
to that unwearied assiduity with which he attended to 
the particular improvement of each of us. Had we been 
the offspring of the first gentry in the land, he could not 
have been insti.s^ated by the strongest views of recompense 
and reward to have made himself a greater slave to the 
most laborious of all occupations than he did for us 8onB 
of charity, from whom, or from our parents, he could ex- 
pect nothing. He has had his reward in the satisfaction 
of ha\ing discharged his duty, in the pleasurable coq- 
sciousnes-s of having advanced the respectability of that 
institution to which, both man and boy, he was attached ; 
in the honoims to which so many of his pupils have suc- 
cessfully aspired at both our Universities ; and in the 
staff with which the Governors of the Hospital at the 
close of liis hard laboiuv, with the highest expressions of 
the obligations the school lay under to him, imanimously 
voted to present him. 

I have often considered it among the felicities of the 
constitution of this school, that the ofiices of steward and 
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schoolmaster are kept distinct; the strict business of 
education al<^ne devolving upon the latter, while the 
former h:us the charge of all things out of school, the 
control of the provisions, the regulation of meals, of dress, 
of play, and the ordinary intercourse of the boys. By 
this division of management, a superior respectability 
must attach to the teacher while his office is unmixed 
with any of these lower concerns. A still greater advantage 
over the construction of common boarding-schools is to be 
found in the settled salaries of the masters, rendering 
them totally free of obligation to any individual pupU or 
his parents. This never fails to have its effect at schools 
where each boy can reckon up to a hair what profit the 
master derives from him, where he views him every day 
in the light of a caterer, a provider for the family, who is 
to get so much by him in each of his meals. Boys will 
see and consider these things ; and how' much must the 
sacred character of preceptor suffer in their minds by 
these degradini:^ associations ! The very bill which the 
pupil carries home with him at Christmas, eked out, 
perhaps, with elaborate though necessary minuteness, in- 
structs him that his teachers have other ends than the 
mere love to learning in the lessons which they give him ; 
and though they put into his hands the fine sayings of 
Seneca or Epictetus, yet they themselves are none of 
those disinterested pedagogues to teach philosophy ^a^i*. 
The master, too, is sensible that he is seen in this light ; 
and how much this must lessen that affectionate regard 
to the learners which alone can sweeten the bitter labour 
of instruction, and convert the whole business into un- 
welcome and uninteresting task-work, many preceptors 
that I have conversed with on the subject are ready, with 
a sad heart, to acknowle<lge. From this inconvenience 
the settled salaries of the masters of this school in great 
nu^asure exempt them; while the happy custom of 
choosing masters (indeed every officer of the establish- 
ment) from those who have received their education there, 
gives them an interest iu advancing the character of the 
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Bcliool, and binds them to observe a tenderness and a re- 
B\K'r.t to the children, in which a stran^r, feeling that 
indepciuh-nre which I have spoken of might well be ex- 
pected to fail. 

In affectionate recollections of the place where he was 
brcxl up, in hearty recognitions of old schoolfellows met 
with agjiin after the lapse of years, or in foreign countries, 
the Christ's Hospital boy yields to none ; I might almost 
say he goes beyond most other boys. The very compass 
and magnitude of the school, its thousand bearings, the 
space it takes up in the imagination beyond the ordinary 
schools, impresses a remembrance, accompanied with an 
elevation of mind, that attends him through life. It is 
too bi<r, too affecting an object, to pass away quickly 
from his mind. The Christ's Hospital boy's friends at 
school are commonly his intimates through life. For 
me, I do not know whether a constitutional imbecility 
does not incline me too obstinately to cling to the remem- 
brances of childhood ; in an inverted ratio to the usual 
sentiments of mankind, nothing that I have been engaged 
in since seems of. any value or importance, compared to 
the coloiurs which imagination gave to everything then. 
I belong to no body corponUe such as I then made a part 
of — And here l)efore I close, taking leave of the general 
reader, and addressing myself solely to my old school- 
fellow's, that were contemporaries with me from the year 
1782 to 1789, let me have leave to remember some of 
those circumstances of oiu* school, which they will not bo 
uuwilling to have brought back to their minds. 

And first, let us remember, as first in importance in 
our childish eyes, the young men (as they almost were) 
who, under the denomination of Grecians^ were waiting 
the expiration of tlie period when they should be sent, at 
the charges of the Hospital, to one or other of our Uni- 
versities, but more frequently to Cambridge. These 
youths, from their sujKirior acquirements, their superior 
age and stature, and the fewness of their numbers (for 
seldom above two or three at a time were inaugurated 
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into that high order), drew the eyes of all, and especially 
of tlic younger boys, into a reverent observance and 
udniiration. How tall they used to seem to us ! — ^how 
Btiitoly would they pace along the cloisters ! — while the 
play of tiic lesser boys was absolutely suspended, or its 
boisterousness at least allayed, at their presence I Not 
that they ever beat or struck the boys — that would have 
l)een to have demeaned themselves — the dignity of their 
persons alone insured them all respect. The task of 
blows, of corporal chastisement, they left to the common 
monitors, or heads of wards, who it must be confessed, in 
our time had rather too much licence allowed them to 
0})})ress and misuse th(4r inferiors ; and the interference 
of the Grecian, who may be considered as the spiritual 
power, was not imfrequently called for, to mitigate by its 
mediation, the heavy unrelenting arm of this temporal 
power, or monitor. In fine, the Grecians were the solemn 
Muftis of the school. JEtbs were computed from their 
time ; — it used to be said, such or such a thing was done 

when S or T was Grecian. 

As I ventured to call the Grecians the Muftis of the 
school, tlic king's boys,^ as their character then was, may 
well pass for the Janisaries, They were the terror of 
all the other l)oys ; bred up under that hardy sailor, as 
well as excellent mathematician, and co-navigator with 
Captain Cook, William Wales. All his systems were 
adapted to fit them for the rough element which they 
were destined to encounter. Frequent and severe punish- 
meiits, which were expected to be bonie with more than 
Spartan f >rtitude, came to be considered less as inflictions 
of disgrace tlian as trials of obstinate endurance. To 
make liis boys hardy, and to give them early sailor-habits^ 
Bcemed to be his only aim ; to this everything was 
subordinate. Moral obliquities, indeed, were sure of 
receiving their fiJl recompense, for no occa<«ion of laying 
on the lash Wixs ever let slip ; but the cfiects expect^ to 

1 The nintlicmatical pnpils, bred up to the sea, on the founda- 
tion of Charles tho Second. 
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iKt prmliifeil from it were gomptliing \ety diffprent from 
coiitritiou or iiiHrtifii-ntiim. TliiTc was in Williiim Wales 
a ]>criK-tu;il fund uf liuniuur, a constinit |;1co about him, 
wliicti, heighteneil by nn iiiTetfnite prorincioliem of 
Korth-country diulcct, absolutely took away the sting from 
Ilia severities. His punishments were n game at patience, 
in whieh the master was not always wuntt contented when 
he fuuud himself at times overcome by his piijiil. What 
HueccEs this discipline had, or how tlie eflccta of it operated 
ii]>on tlie after-lives of these king's Imj-s, I connot say : 
but I am sure that, fur the time, thi'y were absoluto 
niiiHtincc^ to the rest of the BcliooL Hurdy, bnital, and 
olten wicked, they were the moiitr grncclcss lump in the 
whole mass : older and bigger than ttie other bo.^'s (for, 
by the system of their education they were kept longer 
at school by two or three yeara than any of the rest, 
except the Grecians), they were a conxtant terror to 
the younger part of the school ; and some who may 
rcail tliis, I doubt not, will remember the constemation 
into which the juvenile fry of us were thrown, when 
the cry was rained in the eloistem, that tAe First Order 
vu* cjmimj — for so they termed the Unit form or cloM 
of thoite boys. Still these sen-boys answered some good 
puTjiDses in the M'hiiol. They were tlio military dan 
among the lioyR, foremost in athletic exercises, who ex- 
tended the fame of the prowess of the sehool far anil near: 
and tlic apprcntiecN in the vicinage, and Mtmetiuies the 
butchers' Iwys in the neighbouring market, hud sad oco^ 
Biun to nttcst their valour. 

Tlic time irould fail mc if I were to attempt to enumcr- 
ate all those circumstances, some ple:isant, some attended 
with some pain, whii-h seen tlirough the niirit uf dislanee, 
romc sweetly wifienwl to the memory. Eut I muHt crave 
brave to remenilicr our trnnscfMiding siijienniily in those 
invi2i)ratiiig Kfnirts, leap-fro^, and Uistins tlii' l.icar; onr 
delightful excursioiiif iti tlie summer holiduyn to the New 
River, near Newingtoii, where, like ottern, we wunld live 
the long day iu tlic water, never caring for dressing oui^ 
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selvos when we had once stripped ; oiir savoury meals 
iifterwanls, when we came home almost famished with 
Kt:iyiii<,' out nil day without our dinners; our visits at 
other tiiiiea to the Tower, where, by ancient privilege, 
we had free aceess to all the curiosities ; our solemn pro- 
cessions throu<,'h the City at Easter, with the Lord 
iVIayor's larf(cs.s of bims, wine, and a shilling, with the 
festive questions and civic pleasantries of the dispensing 
AIihTinen, wliieh were more to us than all the rest of the 
banquet ; our stiitely suppings in public, where the well- 
lif,'hte(l liall, and the confluence of well-dressed company 
who came to see us, made tlie whole look more like a 
concert or assembly, than a scene of a plain bread and 
cheese collation ; the annual orations upon St. Matthew's 
day, in which the senior scholar, before he had done, 
seldom faile(l to reckon up, among those who had done 
honour to our school by being educated in it, the names 
of those aeeoiuplished critics and Greek scholars, Joshua 
15arn(\s and Jeremiah Markland (I marvel they left out 
Camden wliilc they were about it). Let me have leave 
to remember our hymns and anthems, and well-toned 
organ ; the doleful tune of the burial anthem chanted in 
the solemn cloisters, upon the seldom-occurring funeral of 
some school fellow ; the festivities at Christmas, when the 
richti-st of us would club our stock to have a gandy day, 
sittin^x round the fire, replenished to the height with logs, 
and the penniless, and he that coidd contribute nothing, 
partook in all the mirth, and in some of the substantiali- 
ties of tlii^ feasting; the carol sung by night at that time 
of the year, which, when a young boy, I have so often 
lain awake to hear from seven (the hour of going to bed) 
till ten, when it was sung by the older boys and monitors, 
and hav(^ listened to it, in their rude chanting, till I have 
been transported in fancy to the fields of Bethlehem, and 
the sonu: v^hkh was sung at that season by angels' voices 
to the shejihenls. 

Nor would I willingly forget any of those things which 
administered to our vanity. The hem-stitched bands, and 
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town-made shirts, which some of the most fashionable 
among iis wore ; the town-j!:irdles, with buckles of silver, 
or Bhining stone ; the biulges of the sea-boys ; the cots, 
or su|i€rior slioo-stringA of the monitors; the medals of 
the markers (tliose who were appointed to hear the Bible 
read in tlie wards on Sunday morning and evening), which 
bore on their obverse in silver, as certain parts of our 
garments carried in meaner metal, the countenance of our 
Founder, that godly and royal child, King Edward the 
Sixth, the flower of the Tudor name — the young flower 
that was untimely cropped as it began to fill our land 
with its early odourn — the boy-patron of boys — the 
serious and holy child who walked "^ith Cranmer and 
Kidlcy — fit associate, in those tender years, for the bishops 
and future martyrs of our Chiu-ch, to receivCi or (ai 
occasion sometimes proved) to give instruction. 

''But ah I frh&t means the silent tear? 
Why, e'en mid joy, my bosom heave f 
Ye long lust sconex, encliantnieDts dear 1 
Lo 1 how I linger o'er your grave. 

** Fly then, ye hours of rosy hue, 

And bear away the bloom of yean I 
And quick suct^eed, ye sickly crew 

Of doubts and sorrows, pains and fears 1 

*• Still will I ponder Fate's unaltered i)lan, 
Nur, tracing back the cliild, forget that I am moxu*"^ 

^ Lines meditated in the cloisters of Chzi^fs Ilospltal, in the 
Poetics of Mr. Geoxgt Dyer* 



ON THE TEAGEDIES OF SHAKSPEEE. 

CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR FITNESS FOB 

STAGE REPRESENTATION. 

Taking a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was strack 
with the affected attitude of a figure, which I do not 
remember to have seen before, and which upon examina- 
tion proved to be a whole-length of the celebrated Mr. 
Garrick. Though I would not go so far with some good 
Catholics abroad as to shut players altogether out of 
consecrated ground, yet I own I was not a little scandal- 
ised at the introduction of theatrical airs and gestures 
into a place set apart to remind us of the saddest realities. 
Going nearer, I found inscribed under this harlequin figure 
the following lines : — 

To paint fair Nature, by divine command. 
Her nuigic pencil in his glowing hand, 
A Shak spare rose : then, to expand his fame 
Wide o'er this breathing world, a Qarrick came. 
Though sunk in death the forms the Poet drew. 
The Actor's genius made them breathe anew ; 
Though, like the banl himself, in night they lay. 
Immortal Garrick call'd them back to-day : 
And till Eternity with power sublime 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 
8hakspcre and Gamck like twin-stars shall shine^ 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 

It would be an insult to my readers' understandings to 
attempt anything like a criticism on this farrago of false 
thoughts and nonsense. But the reflection it led me into 
was a kind of wonder, how, from the days of the actor 
here celebrated to our own, it should have been the 
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fashion to compliment every performer in his turn, that 
has hod the luck to please the town in any of the great 
characters of Shakspere, with a notion of possessing a 
mind congenial with the poet^s ; how people should come 
thus unaccountably to confound the power of originating 
poetical images and conceptions with the faculty of being 
able to read or recite the same when put into words ;^ 
or what connection that absolute mastery over the heart 
and soul of man, which a great dramatic poet possesses, 
has with those low tricks upon the eye and ear, which 
a player by observing a few general effects, which some 
common passion, as grief, anger, etc., usually has upon 
the gestures and exterior, can easily compass. To know 
the internal workings and movements of a great mind, of 
an Othello or a Hamlet, for instance, the when and the 
why and the how far they should be moved ; to what 
pitch a passion is becoming ; to give the reins and to pull 
in the curb exactly at the moment when the drawing in 
or the slacking is most graceful ; seems to demand a reach 
of intellect of a vastly differ^t extent from that which 
is employed upon the bare imitation of the signs of these 
passions in the countenance or gestiu'e, which signs are 
usually observed to be most lively and emphatic in the 
weaker sort of minds, and which signs can after all but 
indicate some passion, as I said before, anger, or grief, 
genenilly ; but of the motives and grounds of the passion, 
wherein it differs from the same passion in low and 
vulgar natures, of these the actor can give no more idea 
by his face or gesture than the eye (without a metaphor) 
can speak, or the muscles utter intelligible sounds. But 
such is the instantaneous natiure of the impressions which 

^ It \% observable that ve faU into this confusion only in <?m- 
walic recitations. We never dream that the gentleman ivho reads 
Lucretius in public with great applauKe, is therefore a great poet 
and ]>hilo80pli<'r \ nor do we fiud that Tom Davies, the liookaeller, 
who is rfcorded to have recitcil the Paradise Lost better than any 
man in England in his day (tliough I cannot help thinking thcio 
must be some mistake in this tradition) was therefore, by bit inti- 
mate friends, set upon a level with MUton. 
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wc take in at the eye and ear at a playhouse, compared 
with the slow apprehension oftentimes of the miderstand- 
ing ill reading, that we are apt not only to sink the play- 
writer ill the consideration which we pay to the actor, 
hut even to identify in our minds in a perverse manner, 
tlio ac-tor with the character which he represents. It is 
diiKi!ult for a frequent play-goer to disembarrass the idea 
of Hamlet from the person and voice of Mr. K. We 
speak of Lady Macbeth, while we are in reality thinking 
of Mta, S. Nor is this confusion incidental alone to un- 
lettered persons, who, not possessing the advantage of 
readinj::, are necessarily dependent npon the stage-player 
for all the pleasure which they can receive from the drama, 
and to whom the very idea of what an author is cannot 
be made comprehensible without some pain and perplexity 
of mind : tbe error is one from which persons otherwise 
not meanly lettered, find it almost impossible to extricate 
themselves. 

Never let me be so ungmteful as to forget the very 
hi;2:h degree of satisfaction which I received some years 
back from seeing for the first time a tragedy of Shakspere 
performed, in which these two great performers sustained 
the principal parts. It seemed to embody and realise 
conceptions which had hitherto assumeil no distinct shape. 
But dearly do we pay all our life afterwards for this 
juvenile pleasure, this sense of distinctness. When the 
novelty is past, we find to our cost that, instead of realis- 
ing an idea, we have only materialised and brought down 
a fine vision to the standard of flesh and blood. We have 
let go a dream, in quest of an unattainable substance. 

How cruelly this operates upon the mind, to have its 
free conceptions thus cramped and pressed down to the 
measure of a strait-lacing actuality, may be judged from 
that delightful sensation of freshness, with which we turn 
to those i)lay3 of Shakspere which have escaped being 
p<Tformed. and to those passages in the acting plays of 
the same writer which have happily been left out in the 
performance. How far the very custom of hearing any- 
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thing spmfedf withers and blows upon a fine passage, 
may be seen in those speeches from Henry the Fifth, eta, 
which are current in the mouths of school-boys from their 
being to be found in Enfield Speakers, and such kind of 
lx>oks. I confess myself utterly unable to appreciate that 
celebrated soliloquy in Hamlet, beginning " To be or not 
to be," or to tell whether it be good, bad, or indifferent, 
it has been so handled and pawed about by declamatory 
boys and men, and torn so inhumanly from its living place 
and principle of continuity in the play, till it is become 
to me a perfect dead member. 

It may seem a ymradox, but I cannot help being of 
opinion that the plays of Shakspere are less calculated for 
performance on a stage than those of almost any other 
dramatist whatever. Their distinguished excellence is a 
reiuson that they should be so. There is so much in them, 
which w)mes not under the province of acting, with which 
eye, and tone, and gestiure, have nothing to do. 

The glory of the scenic art is to personate passion, and 
tlie turns of passion ; and the mc^re coarse and palpable 
the piL*^sion is, the more hold upon the eyes and ears of 
the 8i)ectators the performer obviously possesses. For 
this rciison, scolding scenes, scenes where two persons 
talk themselves into a fit of fury, and then in a surprising 
manner talk themselves out of it again, have always been 
the most popular u\yoii our stage. And the reason is 
plain, because the spcctat^)r8 are here most palpably 
appeale<l to, they are the proper judges in this war of 
words, they are the legitimate ring that should be formed 
round such " intellectual prize fighters." Talking is the 
dinict object of the imitation here. But in the best 
dramas, and in Sliakspere alK)ve all, how obvious it is, 
that the form of sjteakinf/, whether it be in soliloquy or 
dialogue, is only a medium, and often a highly artificial 
on<», for putting the reader or sjjeftator into possession of 
that kno\vle<lge of the inner structure and workings of 
inin<l in a character, which he could otherwise never have 
arrived at in that form of composition by any gift short 
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of intuition. Wc do here as we do with nove^ls written 
in the cjuatolarj/ foruu How many improprieties, perfect 
Folccisnis in letter-writing, do we put up with in "Clarissa" 
:uivl other books, for the s;ike of the delight which that 
form upon the whole gives us, 

IJnt the practice of stage representation reduces every- 
thing to a controversy of elocution. Every character, 
from the l)oisterous blasphemings of Bajazet to the 
shrinking timidity of womanhood, must play the orator. 
The love-dialognes oi Romeo andJulUt^ those silver-sweet 
sounds of lovers' tongues by night; the more intimate 
and .sacred sweetness of nuptial colloquy between an 
Othello or a Post humus with their married wives, all 
those delicacies wliich are so delightful in the reading, as 
wlieu we read of those youthful dalliances in Paradise— 

As beseemM 
Fair coiiplo linked in happy naptial league^ 

Aluiio : 

by the inherent fault of stage representation, how are 
these thini^s sullied and tume<l from their very nature by 
being exposed to a large assembly; when such speeche^i 
us Inio.£jen addresses to her lord, come drawling out of 
the mouth of a hired actress, whose courtship, though 
nominally addressed to the personated Posthumus, is 
manifestly aimed at the spectators, who are to judge of 
her endearments and her returns of love. 

The character of Hamlet is perhaps that by which, 
since the days of Betterton, a succession of popular per- 
formers have had the greatest ambition to distinguish 
themselves. The length of the part may be one of their 
reiisona. But for the character itself, we find it in a 
play, and therefore we judge it a fit subject of dramatic 
representation. The play itself abounds in maxims and 
reflections bevond anv other, and therefore we consider it 
as a |)roper veliide for convoying moral instruction. But 
Handct himself — ^what does he sutfer meanwhile by being 
cha.<;;^aMl forth as a public schoolmaster, to give lectures 
to the crowd ! Why, nine parts in ten of what Hamlet 
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docs, are transactions between himself and his moral 
sense, they are tlie effusions of his solitary musings, which 
he retires to holes and cornjrs and the most sequestered 
parts of the jKalace to pour fortli ; or rather, they are the 
silent meditations with which his bosom is bursting, 
reduced to words for the sake of. the reader, who must 
else remain ignorant of what is passing there. These 
profound sorrows, these light-and-noise-abhorring rumina- 
tions, which the tongue scarce dares utter to deaf walls 
and chambers, how can they bo represented by a gesticu- 
lating actor, who comes and mouths them out before an 
audience, making four hundred! people his confidants at 
onc^ ] I Siiy not that it is the faidt of the actor so to 
do ; he must pronounce them ore rotundo, he must accom- 
pany them with his eye, he must insinuate them into his 
auditory by some trick of eye, tone, or gesture, or he fails. 
Jle must be Ihinhing all the while of his appearance^ 
became he knows tfuU all the while the spectators are 
judfiing of it. And this is the way to represent the shy, 
negligent, retiring Hamlet. 

It is true that there is no other mode of conveying a 
vast quantity of thought and feeling to a great portion 
of the audience, who othen^'ise would never learn it for 
themselves by reading, and the intellectual acquisition 
gained tliis way may, for aught I know, be inestimable ; 
but I am not arguing that Hamlet should not be acted, 
but how much Hamlet is made another thing by being 
acted. I have heard much of the wonders which Garrick 
performed in this part ; but as I never saw him, I must 
have leave to doubt whetlior the representation of such a 
cliaracter canie witliin the i)ronn(*e of his art. Those 
who tell me of him, si)eak of his rye, of the magic of his 
eye, and of his commanding voice : j)hy''ical properties, 
vastly desirable in an actor, and witlnait which he can 
never insinuate meaning into an auditor}', — but what 
have they to do with Hanilot? what have they to do 
with intellect? In fact, the things aimed at in theatrical 
representation, are to arrest the spectator's eye upon the 

Q 
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form and the gesture, and so to gain a more favonrable 
licarini; to what is spoken : it is not what the character 
is, but how he looks; not what he says, but how he 
s])eak8 it. I see no reason to think that if the play of 
Hamlet were written over again by some such writer as 
Vy.v\k^ or Lillo, retaining the process of the story, but 
totally omittinix all the poetry of it, all the divine features 
of Shakspere, his stupendous intellect ; and only taking 
cjire to give us enough of passionate dialogue, which 
Bauk^ or Lillo were never at a loss to furnish ; I see not 
how the etiect could be much different upon an audience, 
nor iiow th(^ actor has it in his power to represent Shaka- 
])ore to us ditferently from his representation of Banks or 
Lillo. Hamlet would still bo a youthful accomplished 
])rince, and must be gracefully personated ; he might be 
inizzled iu his mind, wavering in his conduct, seemingly 
cruel to Ophelia, he might see a ghost, and start at it, 
and address it kindly when he found it to be his father; 
all tins in the ])oorcst and most homely language of the 
servilest creeper after nature that ever consulted the 
palate of an audience; without troubling Shakspere for 
the matter ; and I see not but there would be room for 
all the power which an actor has, to display itself. All 
the passions anrl changes of passion might remain ; for 
those are much less difficult to write or act than is thought; 
it is a trick easy to be attained, it is but rising or falling 
a note or two in the voice, a whisper with a significant 
forebodinjj look to announce its approach, and so contagi- 
ous the counterfeit appearance of any emotion is, that let 
the words be what they will, the look and tone shall carry 
it off and mal;e it pass for deep skill in the passions. 

It is common for people to talk of Shaksjiere's plays 
beincf so wttyntf, that everybody can understand him. 
They are natural indeed, they are grounded deep in nature, 
so deep that tli(5 depth of them lies out of the reach of 
mo>t of us. You ^hall hear tlie same i)ersons say that 
O'ron/f Pur nice II is very natural, and Othello is very 
natural, that they are both very deep ; and to them they 
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arc the same kind of thing. At the one they sit and 
nhed tears, because a good sort of young man is tempted 
by a nauijhty woman to commit a trijling peccadULoj the 
murder of an uncle or so,^ that is all, and so comes to 
an untimely end, which is so moving ; and at the other, 
because a blackamoor in a fit of jealousy kills his innocent 
white wife : and the odds are that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred would willingly behold the same catastrophe hap- 
pen to both the heroes, and have thought the rope more 
due to Othello than to Bamwelh For of the texture of 
Othello's mind, the inward construction marvellously laid 
open with all its strengths and weaknesses, its heroic 
confidences and its human misgivings, its agonies of hate 
springing from the depths of love, they see no more than 
the st)ect]itors at a cheaper rate, wlio pay their pennies 
apiece to look through the man's telescope in Leicester 
Fields, see into the inward plot and topography of the 
moon. Some dim thing or other they see, they see an 
actor personating a passion, of gi'ief, or anger, for instance, 
and they recognise it as a copy of the usual external 
efiects of such passions ; or at least as being true to that 
symbol of the emotion which passes current at the theatre 
for it, for it is often no more than that : but of the 
grounds of the passion, its correspondence to a great or 
heroic nature, which is the only worthy object. of tragedy, 

^ If this note could hope to meet the eye of any of the Managers, 
I would entreat and beg of them, in the namo of both the galleries, 
that tlud insult upon the morality of tlie common people of London 
sliould cease to be eternally re|ieated in the holiday weeks. Why 
are the 'Prentices of this famous and well-governed city, instead of 
ail amusement, to be treated over and over again with a nauseous 
sermon of George Barnwell ? Why at tJie ertd of Oieir vistas are 
we to place the gallows 1 Were I an uncle, I should not much 
like a nephew of mine to have such an example placed Ix'fore his 
eyes. It is i-eally making uncle-murder too trivial to exhibit it as 
done upon such slight motives ; — it is attiibuting too much to such 
characters as Millwoo<l ; it U putting things into the hends of good 
young men, which they would never otherwise have dreamed of. 
Uncles that think anything of their lives, should fairly petition th« 
Chamberlain against it. 
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— that common auditors know anything of this, or can 
liave any such notions dinned into them by the mere 
Ftronj:th of an actors lungs, — that apprehensions foreign 
to them should be thus infused into them by storm, I can 
iioi:li(:r beli(?vo, nor understim^l how it can be possible. 

We talk of Shakspcre's admirable observation of life, 
when we should feel that not from a petty inquisition 
into tho.se cheaj) and every-day characters which sur- 
rounded him, as they surround us, but from his own 
mind, which was, to borrow a phrase of Ben Jonson's, 
the very *' sphere of humanity," he fetched those images 
of virtue and of knowledge, of which every one of us 
rccoirnisino: a i)art, think we comprehend in our natures 
the whole ; and oftentimes mistake the powers which he 
]>o.sitively creates in us for nothing more than indigenous 
facultie.^ of our own minds, which only waited the appli- 
cation of corresponding virtues in him to return a full and 
clear echo of the same. 

To return to Hamlet. — Among the distinguishing 
features of that wonderful character, one of the most 
interesting' (yet painful) is that soreness of mind which 
makes him treat the intrusions of Polouius with harsh- 
ness, and that asjxirity which he puts on in his interviews 
with C)])helia. These tokens of an unhinged mind (if 
they bo not mixed in the latter case with a prrofound 
artifice of love, to alienate Ophelia by affected discour- 
te.sie-i, so to prepare her mind for the breaking off of that 
lovin;^ intercourse, which can no longer find a place 
amidst business so serious as that which he has to do) 
are partes of his character, which to reconcile with our 
admiration of Hanjlet, the most patient consideration of 
his sitiiaticm is no more than necessary; they are what 
we f(H'(five afterwards^ and explain by the whole of his 
eliMracter, but at the timt they are harsh and unpleasant. 
Yet such is the actor's necessity of giving strong blows 
to the audience, that I have never seen a player in this 
character, who did not exaggerate and strain to the 
utmost these ambiguous features, — these temporary de- 
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fonnities in the character. They make him express a 
vulgar scorn at Polonius which utterly degrades his 
gentility, and which no explanation can render palatable ; 
they make him show contempt, and curl up the nose at 
Ophelia^s father, — contempt in its very grossest and most 
hateful form ; but they get applause by it : it is natural, 
people say ; that is, the words are scornful, and the actor 
expresses scorn, and that they can judge of: but why so 
much scorn, and of that sort, they never think of asking. 
So to Ophelia. — All the Hamlets that I have ever seen, 
rant and rave at her as if she had committed some great 
crime, and the audience are highly pleased, because the 
words of the part are satirical, and they are enforced by 
the strongest expression of satirical indignation of which 
the face and voice are capable. But then, whether 
Hamlet is likely to have put on such brutal appearances 
to a lady whom he loved so dearly, is never thought on. 
The truth is, that in all such deep affections as had sub- 
sisted between Hamlet and Ophelia, there is a stock of nt' 
pereroffatory love (if I may venture to use the expression), 
which in any great grief of heart, especially where that 
which preys upon the mind cannot be communicated, con- 
fers a kind of indulgence upon the grieved party to express 
itself, even to its heart's dearest object, in the language 
of a temporary alienation ; but it h not alienation, it is a 
distraction purely, and so it always makes itself to be 
felt by that object : it is not anger, but grief assuming 
the appearance of anger, — ^love awkwardly counterfeiting 
hate, as sweet countenances when they try to frown : but 
such sternness and fierce disgust as Hamlet is made to 
show, is no counterfeit, but the real face of absolute 
aversion, — of irreconcilable alienation. It may be said 
he puts on the madman ; but then he should only so far 
put on this counterfeit lunacy as his own real distraction 
will give him leave ; that is, incompletely, imperfectly ; 
not in that confirmed, practised way, like a master of 
his art, or as Dame Quickly would say, "like one of 
those harlotry players." 
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I mean no disr&spect to any actor, hut the sort of 
plojisiire wliicli Shakspere's plays give in the acting seems 
to me nut at all to differ from that which the audience 
receive from those of other writers; and, they being in 
t/iemselv€8 essentially so different from all others, I must 
coMclude that there is something in the nature of acting 
which levels all distinctions. And in fact, who docs not 
speak indifferently of the Gamester and of Macheih as 
fine stage performances, and praise the Mrs. Beverley in 
the same way as the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. S. 1 Belvidera, 
and Cali.^tii, and Isabella, and Euphrasia, are they less 
liked than Imo(:jen, or than Juliet, or than Desdemona? 
Are they not spoken of and remembered in the eame way? 
Is not the female performer as great (as they call it) in 
one as in the other? Did not Garrick shine, and was he 
not amhitious of shining in every drawling tragedy that 
his wretc^hed day pro<luced,— the productions of the Hills 
and the Murphys and the Browns, — and shall he have 
tli:it honour to dwell in our minds forever as an insepar- 
ahle concomitant with Shnksperel A kindred mind I 
wlio can read that affecting sonnet of Shakspcre which 
alludes to his profession as a player : — 

Oh for my sake do you with Fortune chide^ 

Tlic guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Tiian public iiienns which public maimers breeds-* 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand; 

And almost thence my nature is sulxluecl 

To what it works in, like the dyer's hand-^— 

Or that other confession ; — 

Alas ! 'tis true, I have pone here and there^ 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear^ 

Wlio can read these instances of jealous self-watchfulness 
in (^ur sweet Shakspere, and dream of any congeniality 
between him and one that, by every tradition of him, 
appears to have been as mere a player as ever existed ; 
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to have had his mind tainted with the lowest player's 
vice8,^-envy and jealousy, and niiserablo cravings after 
applause ; one who in the exercise of liis profe8si(»n was 
jealous oven of the women-performers that stood in liis 
way ; a manager full of managerial tricks and stratagems 
and finesse : that any resemblance should be dreamed of 
between him and Shakspere, — Shakspere who, in the 
plenitude and conscioasness of his own powers, could 
with that noble modesty, which we can neither imitate 
nor appreciate, express himself thus of his own sense of 
hia own defects : — 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 
Featured like him, like him with friemls ))osse8s'dt 
Desiring this mans art, and tfiat tnan's scopt. 

I am almost disposed to deny to Oarrick the merits 
of being an admirer of Shakspere. A true lover of his 
excellences he certainly was not; f(»r would any true 
lover of them have admitted into his matchless scenes 
such ribald trash as Tate and Gibber, and the rest of 
them, that 

With their darkness durst aCront his light, 

have foisted into the acting jiLiys of Shakspere f I 
believe it impossible that he could have had a proper 
reverence for Shakspere, and have condescended to go 
through that inter] K)lated scene in Ridiard tlie Third, in 
which Kichard tries to break his wife's heart l)y telling 
her he loves another woman, and says, '* if she survives 
this she is immortal." Yet I doubt not he delivered 
this vulgar stuff with as much anxiety of emphasis as 
any of the genuine parts : and for acting, it is as well 
calculated as any. But we have seen the part of Hichurd 
lately produce great fame to an actor by his manner of 
j)laying it, and it lets us into the secret of acting, and 
of popular judgments of Shaks|K're derived from acting. 
Not one of the s])ectators who have witnessed Mr. O.'s 
exertions in that part, but has come away with a proper 
eonviction that Richard is a very wicked man, and kills 
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little children in their beds, with Bomething like the 
]>loa8ure wliich the giants and o^^res in children's books 
ari^ n'])rest^nte<l to liave token in that practice ; moreover, 
tlijit lie i.s very close and shrewd, and devilish cunning^ 
for yuu could see that by his eye. 

Ihit is in fait this the impression we have in reading 
the Richard of Shakspere ? Do we i'eel anything like 
dis^i^t, as we do at that butcher-like representation of 
him that passes for him on the stage? A hoirur at hiB 
crimes blends with the eflFect which we feel, but how is 
it qualified, huw is it carried off, by the rich intellect 
wliioh he disj)lay8, his resources, his wit, his buoyant 
Bi)irit8, his vast knowledge and insight into characters^ 
the i)oetry of his part — not an atom of all which is made 
I>erceival)le in Mr. C.'s way of acting it. Nothing but 
his crimes, his actions, is visible ; they are prominent and 
staring ; the murderer stands out, but where is the lofty 
genius, the man of vast capacity, — the profound, the 
witty, acconii)lished Richard] 

The truth is, the characters of Shakspere are so much 
the objects of meditation rather than of interest or curi- 
osity as to their actions, that while we are reading any 
of his great criminal characters, — Macbeth, Richanl, even 
lago, — we think not so much of the crimes which they 
commit, as of the ambition, the aspiring spirit, the intel- 
lectual activity which jirompts them to overleap those 
moral fences. Rarnwcll is a wretched muitlerer ; there 
is a certain fitness between his neck and the rope ; he iii 
the legitimate heir to the gallows ; nobody who thinks at 
all can think of any alleviating ciraimstfliices in his case 
to make him a fit object of mercy. Or to take an 
instance from the higher tragedy, what else but a mere 
assas-in is Gk iialvon ! Do we think of anything but of 
the crime Avliirli ho commits, and the rack which he 
(hv^irvcs? Tliat is all which we really think about him. 
AMh r» as in corresponding chanicters in Shaks|)ere so 
little do the actions comparatively affect us, that while 
the impulses, the inner mind in all its perverted great- 
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nosB, solely seems real and is exclusively attended to, the 
crime is comparatively nothing. But when we see tliese 
tliinf;;8 represented, the acts which they do are compara- 
tively everything, their impulses nothing. The state of 
sublime emotion into which we are elevated by those 
iuiages of night and horror which Macbeth is. made to 
utter, that solemn prelude with which he entertains the 
time till the bell shall strike which is to caU him to 
murder Duncan, — when we no longer read it in a book, 
when we have given up that vantage-ground of abstrac- 
tion which reading possesses over 8( eing, and come to see 
a man in his bodily shape before our eyes actually pre- 
paring to commit a murder, if the acting be true and 
impressive, as I have witnessed it in Mr. K.'s performance 
of that part, the painful anxiety about the act, the 
natiu^ longing to prevent it while it yet seems unpcr- 
petrat^d, the too close pressing semblance of reality, give 
a pain and an uneasiness which totally destroy nil the 
delight which the words in the book convey, where the 
dcc<i doing never presses upon us with the ]iainful sense 
of presence : it rather seems to belong to history, — to 
something past and inevitable, if it has anything to do 
with time at alL The sublime images, the poetry alone, 
is that which is present to our minds in the reading. 

So to see Lear acte<l, — ^to see an old man tottcripg 
about the stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors 
by his daughters in a rainy night, has nothing in it but 
what is painful and disgusting. We want to take him 
into shelter and relieve him. That is all the feeling 
wliich the acting of Lear ever produced in me. But the 
Lear of Shaksi)ere cannot be acted. The contemptible 
marhinery by which they mimic the storm which he goes 
out in, is not more inadequate to ropn^sent the horrors of 
the Tail elements, than any actor can be to represent 
Lear : they might more easily proi)osc to personate the 
Satan of Milton upon a stage, or one of Michael Angelo's 
terrible figures. The greatness of Lear is nut in corporal 
dimension, but in intellectual : the explosions of hi* 
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j»:is.sion arc terrible as a volcano : they are Btorms turning 
11]) and (li>ol(>Miii: to the bottom that sea his mind, with 
all its vast ridns. It is his mind which is laid Imra 
'J'liis ( asc nf ilish and blood seems too insignificant to be 
tlin!i;^dit on ; ev»'u as he himself nc^^lects it. On the 
sta'j:(^ we see nothing but corporal infirmities and wcak- 
lu ss, tlio iinv»ot( n^e of rage ; while we read it, we see not 
Liar, l)nt avo are Lear, — we are in his mind, we are 
sustained by a f^randeur which baflles the malice of 
daiijlitcrs and storms; in the aberrations of his reason, 
Avo di<rnv<.r a mij^hty irregular power of reasoning, im- 
int'tliodistMl from the ordinary purposes of life, but exert- 
in .c its ])(>\\('rs, as the wind blows where it listeth, at vriVL 
upon tlie corruptions and abuses of mankind. What 
hav(5 looks, or tones, to do with that sublime identification 
of his a'T" Avith that of the Iteavens tJieinselves^ when in 
hi>; rrproicln's to thcni for conniving at the injustice of 
his r1iil(b( !i, lie reminds them that "they themselves are 
old?' AVhat p^stures shall we appropriate to thisi 
AVliit li::-; the voice or the eye to do with such things 1 
r>ut till' i>l:iy is beyond all art, as the tamperings with it 
show : it i>; (oo hard an<l stony; it must have love-scenes, 
and a happy ending. It is not enough that Cordelia is 
a (lanulit r, sIk? nui-t shine as a lover too. Tate has put 
his liook in the nostrils of this Leviathan, for Grarrick 
and his folltuMrs, the showmen of scene, to draw the 
mi lity b( a t about more easily. A happy ending! — as 
ifthelivini; martyrdom that T^ear had gone through, — 
the tlayinj; of liis feelings alive, did not make a fair 
<li;ini-sal from the stage of life the only decorous thing 
for him. If he is to live and be happy after, if he coiUd 
su4ain this Asorld's biinlen after, why all this pudder 
and ])ivparati<^n, — why torment us with all this unneces- 
sary >ynipa(liy ? As if the childish pleasiure of getting 
\\U 'ilt n»li > and sceptre again conld tempt him to act 
(u; r [vs\\\\\ \\\< misused station, — as if at his years, and 
with his c\jn'ri(>nce, anything was left but to die. 

Luir is (. scMitially impossible to be represented on a 
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8ta^. But how many dramatic personages are there in 
Sbakspere, which though more tractahle and feasible (if 
I may so speak) than Lear, yet from some circumstanco, 
some adjunct to their character, are improper to be shown 
to our bodily eye. Othello, for instance. Nothing can 
be more soothing, more flattering to the nobler parts of 
our natures, than to read of a young Venetian lady of 
highest extraction, through the force of love and from a 
sense of merit in him whom she loved, laying aside every 
consideration of kindred, and country, and colour, and 
wedding with a coal-black Moor — (for such he is repre- 
sented, in the imperfect state of knowledge respecting 
foreign countries in those days, compared with our own, 
or in compliance with popular notions, though the Moors 
are now well enough known to be by many shades less 
unworthy of white woman's fancy) — it is the perfect 
triumph of virtue over accidents, of the imagination over 
the senses. She sees Othello's colour in his mind. But 
upon the stage, when the imagination is no longer the 
ruling faculty, but we are left to our poor unastiisted 
senses, I appeal to every one that has seen Othello played, 
whether he did not, on the contrary, sink Othello's mind 
in his colour; whether he did not find something ex- 
tremely revolting in the courtship and wedded caresses of 
Othello and Desdemona; and whether the actual sight 
of the thing did not over-weigh all that beautiful com- 
promise which we make in reading ; — and the reason it 
should do so is obvious, because there is just so much 
reality presented to our senses as to give a perception of 
disagreement, with not enough of belief in the internal 
motives, — all that which is unseen, — to overpower and 
reconcile the first and obvious prejudices.^ What we 

* The error of wnpposing that Ix-canw Otiicllo's colonr doen not 
offend ns in the i-cading, it 8h<>uld aNo not oirend mt in the seeing, 
\» jii:«t 8uch a fallacy an supposing tliat an Adam and Eve in a 
picture iiliall affect iin just a8 llicy do in the poem. But in the 
)ioem we for a while have Paradisniral Kennesi given uk, which 
vaninh when we nee a man and Iiis wife without clothes in tb« 
picture. The painters themselves feel this, as is apparent by tha 
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Bcc upon a stage is body and bodily action ; what we are 
consL'ioii3 of in reading is almost exclusively the mind, 
and its movements : and this, I think, may sufficiently 
account for the very different sort of delight with which 
the came play so often affects us in the reading and the 

BL'cillg. 

It requires little reflection to perceive, that if those 
characters in Shakspere which are within the precincts of 
nature, have yet something in them wliich apfieals too 
exclusively to the imagination, to admit of their being 
made objects to the senses without suffering a change 
and a diminution, — that still stronger the objection must 
lie ajjjainst representing another line of characters, which 
Siiakspere has introduced to give a wildness and a super- 
natural elevation to his scenes, as if to remove them still 
furtlicr from that assimilation to common life in which 
their excellence is vulgfirly suppose<l to consist. When 
we read the inciintations of those terrihle beings the 
Witches in Macbeth^ though some of the ingredients of 
their hellish composition savour of the grotesque, yet is 
the effect upnn us other than the most serious and appal- 
liner that caw be imagined ] Do we not feel spell-boimd 
as Macbeth was 1 Can any mirth accompany a sense of 
their presence 1 We might as well laugh under a con- 
Fciousness of the principle of Evil himself being truly and 
really present with us. But attempt to bring these 
beings on to a stage, and you turn them instantly into so 
ma:iy old women, that men and children are to laugh at. 
Contrary to the ohl saying, that "seeing is believing," 
the siicht actually destroys the faith : and the mirth in 
which wc indulge at their expense, when we see these 
creatures \\]nm a staire, seems to be a sort of indemni- 
fication which we make to ourselves for the terror which 

nwkw.inl sliifN they have reootirsc to, to inake them look not 
qiu!o u;ik«(l ; l>y a sort of prophetic aiiachroiiisiii antedating the 
i'i\t!nti<in of li^' loaves. So in the reading of the play, we see with 
])e><l(Mi)ona'8 eyes ; iu the seeing of it, we are forced to look with 
our own. 
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they put lis in when reading made them an object of 
belief, — when we surrendered up our reason to the poet, 
as children to their nurses and tlieir elders; and we 
laugh at our fears, as children who thought they saw 
something in the dark, triumph when the bringing in of 
a candle discovers the vanity of their fears. For this 
exposure of supernatural agents upon a stage is truly 
bringing in a candle to ex]>oso their own ddusivenesfl. 
It is the solitary tai)er and tlie book that generates a 
faith in these terrors : a ghost by chandelier light, and 
in good company, deceives no spectators, — a ghost that 
can be measured by the eye, and his human dimensions 
made out at leisure. The sight of a well-lighted house, 
and a well-dressed audience, shall arm the most nervous 
child against any apprchen:«ions : as Tom Brown says of 
the impenetrable Fkin of Achilles with his impenetrable 
armour over it, " Bully Dawson would have fought the 
devil with such advantages." 

Much has been said, and deservedly, in reprobation 
of the vile mixture which Dry den has thrown into the 
Tempest : doubtless without some such vicious alloy, the 
imjmre ears of that age would never have sate out to 
hear so much innocence of love as is contained in the 
sweet courUhip of Ferdinand and Miranda. But is the 
Tempest of Shakspcre at all a subje<:t for stage repre- 
sentation ? It is one thing to read of an enchanter, and 
to believe the wondrous tale while we are reading it ; but 
to have a conjuror brought bc^fore us in his conjuring- 
gown, with his spirits about him, which none but himself 
and some hundred of favoured spectators before the 
curtain are supi)<)8c(l to see, involves such a quantity of 
the luUeful incndihle. that all our reverence for the 
author cannot hinder lis from perceiving such gross 
attiMupts ui)on the senses to be in the highest degree 
chihllsh and inciiicicnt Spirits and fairies cannot be 
represented, they cainiot even be iminted, — they am only 
be believed. But the elaborate and anxious proviAion of 
scenery, which the luxury of the age demands^ in these 
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cases works a quite contrary effect to what is intended. 
That which in comedy, or playB of familiar life, adds so 
much to the life of the imitation, in plays which appeal 
to the Iiighor faculties, positively destroys the illusion 
which it is introduced to aid. A parlour or a drawing- 
room, — a library opening into a garden, — a garden with 
an alcove in it, — a street, or the piazza of Covent Gkuxlen 
does well enough in a scene ; we are content to give as 
much credit to it as it demands; or rather, we think 
little about it, — it is little more than reading at the top 
of a page, " Scene, a Garden ;" we do not imagine our- 
selves there, but we readily admit the imitation of familiar 
objects. But to think by the help of painted trees and 
c<averns, wliich we know to be painted, to transport our 
minds to Prospero, and his island and his lonely cell ;^ 
or by the aid of a fiddle dexterously thrown in, in an 
interval of B]>eaking, to make us believe that we hear 
those supernatural noises of which the isle was fuU : — 
the Orrery Lecturer at the Haymarket might as well 
hope, by his musical glasses cleverly stationed out of 
sight behind liis apparatus, to make us believe that we 
do indeed hear the crystal spheres ring out that chime, 
which if it were to inwrap our fancy long, Milton thinkSi 

Time would run back and fetch the age of gold. 

And speckled vanity 

Would sicken 80ou and die, 

And leprous Sin wonld melt from earthly mould ; 

Yea Hell itself would pass away, 

And leave its dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

The Garden of Eden, with our first parents in it, is not 
more imi)o.ssible to be shown on a stage, than the En- 
chanted Isle, with its no less interesting and innocent first 
settlers. 

The subject of Scenery is closely connected with that 

^ It will be said the4<e things are done in pictures. But pictures 
and scenes are very different things. Painting is a word of itself, 
but in scene-painting there is the attempt to deceive ; and there 
is the discordancy, never to be got over, between painted scenei 
and real people. 
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of the Dresses, which are so anxiously attciulcd to on our 
Btacje. I remember the liu?t time I saw Macbeth played, 
tlic discrepancy I felt at the chancres of garment which 
ho varied, — the shiftin.ccs and re-shiftings, like a Roml<h 
l»ricst at mass. The luxury of stage-improvements, and 
the importunity of the public eye, require this. The 
coronation robe of the Scottish monarch was fairly a 
counterpart to that which oiu: King wears when he goes 
to the Parliament-house, — ^just so full and cumbersome, 
and set out with ermine and ]x?arls. And if things must 
bo represented, I f>ee not what to find fault with in this. 
But in reading, what robe are we conscious of ? Some 
dim images of royalty — a crown and sceptre, may float 
before our eyes, but who shall describe the fa.shion of it t 
Do we see in our mind's eye what Webb or any other 
robe-maker couhl pattern 1 This is the inevitable coiite- 
qucnce of imitating ever}'thing, to make all things 
natural. Whereas the reading of a tragedy is a lino 
abstraction. It presents to the fancy just so much of 
external appearances as to make us feel that we aro 
among flesh and blooil, while by far the greater and 
better part of our imagination is employed ujwn the 
thoughts and internal machinery of the cliaracter. ]Jut 
in acting, scenery, dress, tlie most contemptible things, 
call \\\to\\ us to judge of their naturalness. 

Perhaps it would be no bad similitude, to liken the 
pleasure which we take in seeing one of these fine plays 
acted, comjiared with tliat quiet delight which we find in 
the reading of it, to the different feelings with which a 
reviewer, and a man that is not a reviewer, reads a fine 
poem. The accursed critical habit, — the l)cing called 
upon to judge and pronounce, must make it quite a dif- 
ferent thing to the former. In seeing these plays acted, 
we Jire afl'ected just as judijes. When Handet compares 
the two pictures of Gertrude's first and second husl>and, 
who wants to see the pictures? But in the acting, a 
miniature must be lugged out ; which we know not to be 
the ])icture, but only to show how finely a miniature may 
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l>ft represented. This shewing of everything, levels all 
tl)ini::s : it makes tricks, bows, and curtseys, of import- 
ance. Mi's. S. never got more fame by anything than 
hy the manner in which she dismisses the guests in the 
banquet-s(!ene in M(icf>€th: it is as much remembered as 
any of her thrilling tones or impressive looks. But does 
sueh a trlHe as this enter into the imaginations of the 
reader of that wild and wonderful scene? Does not the 
mind dismiss the feasters as rapidly as it can? Does it 
care about the gracefulness of the doing iti But by 
actin^% and ju(l<ring' of acting, all these non-essentials are 
raised into an importance, ii]gurious to the main interest 
of the i»lay. 

I have confined my observations to the tragic parts of 
Shakspere. It would be no very difficult task to extend 
tlie inquiry to his comedies; and to show why Falstaff, 
Shallow, Sir Hugh Evans, and the rest are equally in- 
compatible ^vith st^ige representation. The length to 
which this llssay has run, will make it, I am afraid, 
suthciently distasteful to the Amateurs of the Theatre^ 
without going any deeper into the subject at present. 
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CH.iEACTEES OF DRAMATIC WEITEES, 

CONTEMPORARY WITH SHAKSPERE. 

When I solected for publication, in 1808, Specimens of 
English Dramutic Poets who lived about the time of 
Shakspere, the kind of extracts which I was anxious to 
give w^ere, not so much passages of wit and humour, 
though the old plays are rich in such, as s<^enes of passion, 
sometimes of the deepest quality, interesting situations, 
serious descriptions, that which is more nearly allied to 
poi*try than to wit, and to tragic rather than to comic 
poetry. The plays which I made choice of were, with 
few exceptions, such as treat of human life and manners, 
rather than masques and Arcadian pastorals, with their 
train of abstractions, unimpassioned deities, passionate 
mortals — Claius, and Medorus, and Amintas, and Amar- 
illi.s. My leailing design was, to illustrate what may be 
called the moral sense of our ancestors. To shew in what 
manner they felt, when they placed themselves by the 
power of imagination in trying circumstances, in the con- 
fli(rt4) of duty and pjutsion, or the strife of contending 
duties ; what sort of loves and enmities theirs were j how 
their griefs were tempered, and their fuU-swoIn joys 
abated : how much of Shakspere shines in the great 
men his contemporaries, and how far in his divine mind 
and manners ho surpassed them and all mankind. I was 
also desirous to bring together some of the most admired 
scenes of Fletch(*r and Massinger, in the estimation of the 
world the only dramatic poets of that age entitled to be 
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coTisidorod after Shakspere, and, by exhibiting them in 
the saino volume with the more impressive scenes of old 
]\Iarl()\ve, Hey wood, Toumeiir, Webster, Ford, and others, 
to ^lle^v what we had slighted, while beyond all propor- 
ti'ii wo had been crying up one or two favourite names. 
From the desultory criticisms which accompiuiied that 
])ublicatioii I have sele-cted a few which I thought would 
best stand by themselves, as requiring least immediate 
ret'tTeiiec to the play or passage by which they were 
Buggcsted. 

Christopher Marlows. 

Lusfs Dominion^ or the Ldsciviotts Queen. — This 

traij^edy is in King Cambyses' vein ; rape, and murder, 
and Biiperlatives ; " hutfing bragg}irt puft lines," such as 
the play-writers anterior to Shakspere are full o( and 
Pistol but et)ldly imitates. 

Tumhurlaim Vie Great^ or the Scythian Shepherd, — 
The lunes of Tamburlaine are perfect midsummer mad- 
ness. Nehuchadnczzar's are mere modest pretensions 
compared with tlic thundering vaunts of this Scythian 
Shepherd. He comes in, drawn by conquered kings, and 
reproaches these jximpered jades of Asia that they can 
draiv hut t^nnty miles a day. Till I saw this passage 
with my own eyes, I never believed that it was any thing 
more thau a pleiisant burlesque of mine ancient's. But 
I C4m assure my readers that it is soberly set down in a 
j)lay, whiili their ancestors took to be serious. 

Edtvm-d ike Second, — In a very different style from 
niiirhty Tiimburhiine is the tragedy of Edward the 
Strand. The reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty in 
Edward fdniiHhed bints which Shakspere scarcely im- 
]»rovtl in his Hichard the Second) and the death-scene 
of -Marlowe's kiiiu: moves pity and terror beyond any scene 
aiuii'iit nr niodern with which I am acquainted. 

llif Jiich Jew of Malta. — Marlowe's Jew does not 
approach so near to Shakspere's as his Edwaid the 
Secoud does to Richard the Second. Barabas is a mere 
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monBter brought in with a large painted nose to please 
the rabble. He kills in sport, poisons whole nunneries, 
invents infernal machines. He is just such an exhibition 
as a century or two earlier miglit have been played before 
the Londoners ** by tlie royal command," when a general 
pillage and massacre of the Hebrews had been previously 
resolved on in the cabinet It is curious to see a super- 
stition wearing out The idea of a Jew, which our pious 
ancestors contemplated with so mucli horror, has nothing 
in it now revolting. We have tamed the claws of the 
beast, and pared its nails, and now we take it to our 
arms, fondle it, write plays to flatter it ; it is visited by 
princes, affects a taste, patronises the arts, and is the 
only liberal and gentlemanlike thing in Christendom. 

Doctor Fatutus. — The growing horrors of Faustus* 
last scene are awfully marked by the hours and half-houis 
as they expire, and bring him nearer and nearer to the 
exactment of his dire compact It is indeed an agony 
and a fearful colluctation. Marlowe is said to have been 
tainted with atheistical positions, to have denied €kxi and 
the Trinity. To such a genius the history of Faustus 
must have been delectable food : to wander in fields where 
curiosity is forbidden to go, to approach the dark gulf 
near enough to look in, to be busied in speculations which 
are the rottenest part of the core of the fruit that fell 
from the tree of knowledge.^ Barabas the Jew, and 
Faustus the conjurer, are ofDsprings of a mind which at 
least delighted to dally with interdicted subjects. They 
botl) talk a language which a believer would have been 
tender of putting into the mouth of a character though 
but in fiction. But the holiest minds have sometimes 
not thought it reprehensible to counterfeit impiety in the 
person of another, to bring Vice upon the stage speaking 
her own dialect ; and, themselves being armed with an 
unction of self-confident impunity, have not scrupled to 

* Error, entering into t)ie world with Sin among ns poor Adam- 
iten, may l)e said to spring from the tree of knowledge itself, and 
from the rotten kernels of that fatal apple. — HowdC$ LdUn. 
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handle aud touch that fomiliarly which would he death 
to others. ]\Iilton in the person of Satan has started 
6|x*c\ilations hardier than any which the feeble armoury 
of the atheist ever famished ; and the precise, strait-laced 
Richardson hiis stren^hened Vice, from the mouth of 
Lovelace, with entangling sophistries and abfttruse pleas 
against her adversary Virtue, which Sedley, Villiers, and 
Rochester wanted depth of libertinism enough to have 
invented. 

Thomas Decker. 

OUl Fortunatv^. — The humour of a frantic lover, in 
the scene where Orleans to his friend Galloway defends 
the j)a.s.sion with which himself, being a prisoner in the 
En^dish kin;^^'s court, is enamoured to frenzy of the king's 
daughter Ajrrij»yna, is done to the life. Orleans is as 
passionat(i an inamorata as any which Shakspere ever 
drew, lie is ju^t such another adept in Lovers reasons. 
The sober people of the world are with him 

A Rwarm of fools 



Crowding together to be counted wise. 

He talks " pure Biron and Romeo," he is almost as poeti- 
cal as they, ([uite as philosophical, only a little madder. 
After all, Love's sectaries are a reason unto themselves. 
AVe have )Lrone retrograde to the noble heresy, since the 
days when Sidney proselyted our nation to this mixed 
health and disease ; the kindliest symptom, yet the most 
alarming crisis in the ticklish state of youth ; the 
nourisher and the destroyer of hopeful wits ; the mother 
of twin births, wisdom and folly, valour and weakness; 
the servitude above freedom ; the gentle mind's religion ; 
the liberal superstition. 

Th/' Iltnust Whr/re. — There is in the second part of 
tins play, where Bellafront, a reclaimed harlot, i-ecrounts 
some of the miseries of her profession, a simple picture of 
honour and shame, contrasted without violence, and ex- 
pressed without immodesty, which is worth all the itnmg 
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lines apfninftt the harlot's profession with which both 
parts of this play are offensively crowded. A satiriflt is 
always to be suspected who, to make vice odious, dwells 
upon all its acts and minutest circumstances with a sort 
of relish and retrospective fondness. But so near arc the 
boundaries of panegyric and invective, that a worn-out 
sinner is sometimes found to make the best declaimer 
against sin. The same high-seasoned descriptions, which 
in his unrcgenerate st^te served but to inflame his 
appetites, in his new province of a moralist will serve 
him, a little turned, to expose the enormity of those 
appetites in other men. When Cervantes with such pro- 
ficiency of fondness dwells ujKjn the Don's library, who 
sees not that he has been a great reader of books of 
knight-errantry — perhaps was at some time of his life in 
danger of falling into those very extravagances which he 
ridiculed so happily iu his hero 1 

John Marston. 

Antonio and Mellida. — The situation of Andnigio and 
Lucio, in the first part of this tragedy, where Andrugio 
Duke t>f Genoa banished his country, with the loss of a 
son supposed drowne<i, is cast upon the territory of his 
mortal enemy the Duke of Venice, with no attendants 
but Lucio an old nohleman, and a page — resembles 
that of Loar and Kent in that king's distresses. An- 
drugio, like Loar, manifests a kinglike impatience, a 
turbulent greatness, an affert<*d resignation. The enemies 
which he cntera lists to combat, **I)esi»air and mighty 
Grief and sharp Im}>atience," and the forces which he 
brings to vancpiish them, " cornr^ts of horse," et<3., arc in 
the boldest style of allegory. Thoy are such a "race of 
monmerrt " as the ** infection of sorrows loud " in the in- 
tellect might Ix^get on Koinc ** pregnant cloud" in the 
imagination. The prologue to the second part, for its 
passionate earnestness, and for the tragic note of prepara- 
tion which it sounds, might have preceded one of those 
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old tales of Thebes or Wkapif lmb,iMikWltmhmm 
highly commended, M free fkom the ooniHMn enw of Urn 
poeU in hia day, of ** infeemiiliiig eomie ■toff wi& tn^ 
Badness and grmyitj, bra^dit in wiUioiit d fa cwttoa «■>• 
niptly to gratify tlM pwqpltt.* It is M solsnui a pn|ismp 
tive as the '^wsming Toios wbidk hs who saw flw 
Apocalypse heard cry." *' 

What you WiiL—O I AtU %i^ fvrgd km 1m wm4 
cloath'd. Act I. Seene L— T6 jiid0B of the libenMljiir 
these notions of drsM, ws most advert to the daiys of 
Qresham, and the eons t gastion whidi a phMCiMMn 
habited like the merdMUit here deseribed noDld htm 
excited among the flat found caps and doth stoddnp 
upon 'Change, when those **originsI si^gaments or tokens 
of a citizen's Tocation wece in fiwhion, not man tat thiift 
and usefulness thsn foot distinetion and gne^J' Us 
blank uniformity to which all professional distinotioasia 
apparel have been long hastening, is one instsnoe of Urn 
decay of symbols anun^ im, which, whether it has 
tributed or not to make ns a more inteUectoal, has 
tainly made us a less imaginatiye people. ShakspCTS 
knew the force of signs: a *' malignant and a tmtiaa'd 
Turk.'' This '' meal-csp miller," ssys the snthor of Oo^m 
Revenge againM Murder^ to express his indignation at aa 
atrocious outrage committed 1^ the milter Plsrot iqpon 
the person of the fidr Marieta^ 



Author UvsirowKi 

The Merry Devil of Xdwumim.-^Tbe seene in this 
delightful comedy, in which Jeniingfaam, ^with the tras 
feeling of a zealous friend," touches the griefii of Moo^ 
cheusey, seems written to make the reader hxppf, Fbw 
of our dramatists or novelists hsTe attended enoqg^ to 
this. They torture and wonnd ns abnndantly. TbfBf 
are economists only in delight Nothing can be finsi^ 
more gentlemanlike, and noUer, than the oonvnmtkai 
and compluuents of these yoang men. How ^i4ffffi is 
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Raymond Moiinohcnsey's forgetting, in his fears, that Jer- 
ningham has a "Saint in Essex;" and how sweetly his 
friend reminds him ! I wisli it could \)c ascertained, which 
there is J^ome grounds for believing, that Michael Drayton 
was the author of this piece. It would add a worthy ap- 
pendage to the renown of that Panegyrist of my native 
Earth ; who has gone over her soil, in his Polyolbion, 
with the fidelity of ^ herald, and the painful love of a son ; 
who has not left a rivulet, so narrow that it may be stept 
over, without honourable mention ; and has animated hills 
and streams with life and passion beyond the dreams of 
old mythology. 

Thomas Heywood. 

A Woman Killed wiUi Kindnestf. — Herwood is a sort 
of prose Shakspore. His scenes are to the full as 
natural and alFcrtiiig. But we miss i/ie poet, that which 
in Shakspere alwayn appears out and above the surface 
of tlie nature. Hey wood's characters in this play, for 
instance, his country gentlemen, etc., are exactly what 
we see, but of the best kind of what we see, in life. 
Shakspere makes us believe, while we are among his 
lovely creations, that they are nothing but what we are 
fainili:ir with, ajs in dreams new things seem old ; but we 
awake, and sigh for the difference. 

T^ie English Traveller. — Heywood's preface to this 
play is interesting, as it shews the heroic indifference 
about the opinion of posterity, which some of these great 
writers seem to have felt. There is a niagnanimity in 
authorship as in everything else. His ambiticm seems 
to have been confined to the j)leasure of hearing the 
j)Tayer8 speak his lines while he lived. It does not ap- 
pear that he ever contomphited the jiossibility of being 
read by after ages. What a pleinler pittancrc of fame 
was motive Miilicicnt to the pnxluction of such plays as 
the Kngllsh Traveller^ the Challenfje for Beauty^ and the 
Woman Killed intk KindneMf Posterity is bound to take 
care that a writer loses nothing by such a noble modesty. 
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Thomas MnyDmoir xkd WniiAic Bowurr. 



A Fair Quarr^—Tb» insipid brdliog monlity to 
which the modern itago ii tied dowui wmild not admit 
of such admirable peiione as these aoettes are filled iritk 
A puritaDical obtaaenen of aentimeut^ a stopid intetila 
goodness, is creeping amoog im, instead of the Tifoniaa 
poseioDs, and Tirtaea dad ^ Hesh and Uood, vith irUtk 
the old dramatistB present iM. Thoee noUe and Ubeial 
casuists could discern in the difttenoeei the qnamh^ Urn 
animosities of men, a beantj and tnith of nionl h^ag^ 
no less than in the ererlastingljr iDGolcsted duties of fiir- 
givencss and atonement. With im, all is hypooitiesl 
meekness. A reoondliation-seea^ be the ocoasiQa nevvr 
so absurd, never fails of appbmseL Our andienees 
to the theatre to be eompliniented on their 
They coniparo notes with the smiaUe eharacteia in tha 
play, and iind a wonderAil qrmpathy of dispositloii betw e t 
them. We have a common stock of dnunatie moialil^y 
out of v:\nch a writer mi^ be saj^lied without the tranhla 
of copying it from originals witiiin his own breast. To 
know the boundaries of liononr, to be judicioasly valiaBti 
to have a temperance which shall b^iet a smoothnev in 
the angry swellings rf youth, to esteem life aa notfaiqg 
when the sacred reputation of a parent is to be defended, 
yet to shake and tremUe under a pious cowsidioe wlien 
that ark of an honest confidence is found to be fiaQ and 
tottering, to feel the true Uows of a real di^graoe Um^ 
ing that sword which the imaginary strokes of a siqh 
posed false imputation had put so keen an edge-iqion 
but lately : to do, or to imagine this done in a fMnsd 
story, asks something more of a moral sense^ somewhas a 
greater delicacy of perception in questions of ij^^ and 
wrong, than goes to the writing of two or three hacknfijyed 
Fentenccs about the laws of honour as opposed to tke 
laws of the land, or a eommonplaoe against dudlim. 
Yet such things would stand a writer nowadays in fer 
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better stead than Captain Agar and his conscientious 
honour ; and he would be considered as a far better teacher 
of morality than old Rowley or Middleton, if they were 
living. 

William Rowley. 

A New Wonder; a Woman Never Text. — The old 
play-writers are distinguished by an honest boldness of 
exhibition, they shew everything without being ashamed. 
If a reverse in fortune is to be exhibited, they fairly bring 
us to the prison-grate and the alms-basket. A poor man 
on our stage is always a gentleman, he may be known by 
a peculiar neatness of apparel, and by wearing black. 
Our delicacy in fact forbids the dramatising of distress at 
all. It is never shewn in its essential prope{ties ; it 
appears but as the adjunct of some virtue, as something 
which is to be relieved, from the approbation of which 
relief the spectators are to derive a certain soothing of 
self-referred satisfiction. We turn away from the real 
essences of things to hunt after their relative shadows, 
moral duties ; whereas, if the truth of things were fairly 
represented, the relative duties might be safely trusted 
to themselves, and moral philosophy lose the name of a 
science. 

Thomas Middleton. 

The Witch, — Though some resemblance may be traced 
between the charms in Macbeth, and the incantations in 
this play, wliich U Bupi)0sed to have precwled it, this 
coincidence will not detract much from the originality of 
Shaksperc. His wiu-hcs are distinguiKhed from the 
witches of IVIiddleton by essential differences. These are 
creatures to whom man or woman, })lotting some dire 
mischief, might resort for occasional consultation. Tlioso 
originat<5 deeds of bltHxl, and bo;jjin bad impulses to men. 
From the moment that their eyes first meet with Mac- 
beth V, he is spell- bound. That meeting sways his 
destiny. He can never break the fasdnation. These 
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"witches can hurt the body, thoie hsfe power of«r ljb» 
soul. Hecate in Hiddleton hie a bod, a law.bnfltMm: 
the hags of Shakspere have neither child of their 
nor seem to be descended from any paient They 
foul anomalies, of whom we know not whence they an 
sprung, nor whether th^ have beginning or ending. As 
they are without human peimoMi ao they seem to bo 
without human lelationa. Th^ come with thnader aad. 
lightning, and Taniah to aiiy nraiie. Thiaitell we know 
of them. Except Hecete^ they have no noma; wfaifik 
heightens their mysterioonieBB. The namei» and ■ome of 
the properties, which the other author hat given to hia 
hags, excite smilee. The Weird Sisten are eerioiia 
things. Their presence cannot co-exist with miith. Bat| 
in a lesser degree^ the witches of Hiddleton are fiM= 
creations. Their power, too^ is, in some measuie^ Ofiar tha 
mind. They raise jaxii jeahwiBieB, strifts^ ''like a thick 
scurf" over Ufa 

William Rowixt, — ^Thoxas Dsckb,^- 
John Fobd, eta • 

The Witch of JSdm<mitm^—T£oQiiBt Sawyer, in HUm 
wild play, differs from the hags of both Middleton and 
Shakspere. She is the plain traditional old woman 
witch of our ancestors; poor, deformed, and ignoruit; 
the terror of villages, herself amenable to a Justice^ Thai 
should be a hardy sheriff, with the power of the ooon^' 
at bis heels, that would lay hands upon the WeM 
Sisters. They are of another jurisdiction. But upon the 
common and received Ofnnion, the author (or anthon) 
have engrafted strong fancy. There is something fiighl- 
fully earnest in her invocations to the Familiax; 

OtBUi TOUBHEUB. 

The Revenfferi TroffBdf.—TbB retHij and lift of the 
dialogue, in which Vindidi and Hippolito first tenipttlMir 
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mother, and then threaten her with death for eonsentiog 
to the dishonour of their sister, passes any scenical 
ilhision I ever felt. I never read it but my ears tingle, 
and I feel a hot blush overspread my cheeks, as if I were 
presently about to proclaim such malefactions of myself 
as the brothers here rebuke in their unnatural parent, in 
words more keen and dagger-like than those which Hamlet 
speaks to his mother. Such power has the passion of 
shame truly personated, not only to strike guilty creatures 
unto the soul, but to " appal " even those that are " free." 

John Webster. 

The Duchess of Malfy, — All the several parts of the 
dreads apparatus with which the death of the Duchess 
is ashcred in, the waxen images which counterfeit death, 
the wild masque of madmen, the tomb-maker, the bell- 
man, the living person's dirge, the mortification by 
degrees, — are not more remote from the conceptions of 
ordinary vengeance, than the strange character of suffer- 
ing which they seem to bring upon their victim is out of 
the imagination of ordinary poeU. As they are not like 
inflictions of this life, so her language seems not of this 
world. She has lived among horrors till she is become 
*' native and endowed unto that element." She speaks 
the dialect of despair; her tongue has a smatch of 
Tartarus and the souls in bale. To move a horror skil- 
fully, to touch a soul to the quick, to lay upon fear as 
much as it can bear, to wean and weary a life till it is 
ready to drop, and then step in with mortal instruments to 
take its last forfeit : this only a Webster can do. Inferior 
geniuses may " upon horror's head horrors accumulate," 
but they cannot do this. They mistake quantity fbr 
quality ; they " terrify babes with painted devils ;" but 
they know not how a pouI is to be moved. Their terrors 
want dignity, their affrightments are without decorum. 

The WhiU Devil, <yr Vittoria Coromftono. —This White 
Devil of Italy sets off a bad cause so speciouslyy and 
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plciwU with BUfh an innocence-resemliling boldnt^ that 
we Bcem to see that mnt*'lile»8 beauty of her fuoe which 
inspires aut'h gay conflilfDc^ into hpr, ami are rwuiy to 
expect, wlieu she hu done hor pleaUiugs, that lier very 
juiiges, her acrusers, the grave ftmbosBadora who nit as 
Hpcctators, and all the court, will rise and make pmfTer 
to defend her in epite of the Mtmoat conviction of her 
guilt ; M the Shepherds in Hon Quirole make proffer to 
foUoT the beautiful Shcpherdcu Moruela, "without 
making any profit of her manifeiit resolution made then 
in their hearing." 

So nviett tmi lorelir ^mi dis mike the tfaunc. 

Which, lik« canker in the tragniHt row, 

Cues spot ttao beauly or her budiling name t 

I never saw anything like the funeral dirj^ In thia 

play, for the death of Marcello, except the ditty which 

retnimlfl Feniinand of his drowned father in the TempnL 

As that ie uf the water, watery ; fo this is of the earth, 

earthy Both have that intonscnesa of feeling, which seetiis 

to resolve itself into the element which it contemplates. 

In a note on the Spanish Tragedy in the Spectmena, 
Z hare «aid that there is nothing in the undoubted plays 
of Jonson which would authorise us to suppose that bo 
could have BupjJied the additions to Hi»-miymi>. I BUs- 
jtected the agency of eome more potrnt spirit. I thought 
that Webster might hare furnished them. They seemed 
full of that wild, solemn, preternatural cast of grief which 
bcwildnra lis in the DuchCiBS of Halfy. On second con- 
sideration, I think this n hasty criticiBm. They are mere 
like the overflowing giiefs and talking distmetion of Titus 
AndronieiiR. The sorrows of the Ducheaa eet iiiwunl; 
il' she talks, it ia little more than soliloquy imitating am- 
vcrsattoa in a kind of bravery. 

JoHS FoEO. 

T}ie Broken Heart. — I do not know where to find, in 
any play, a catastrophe no grand, so Bolenin, uid so sui> . 
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prising as in this. This is indeed, according to AClton, 
to describe liigh passions and high actions. The fortitude 
of the Spartan boy, wlio let a beast gnaw out his boweli 
till he died without expresning a groan, is a faint bodily 
image of this dilaceration of the spirit, and exenteration 
of the inmost mind, which Calantha, with a holy violence 
against her nature, keeps closely covered, till the last 
duties of a wife and a queen are fulfilled. Stories of 
martyrdom are but of chains and the stake; a little 
bodily suffering. These torments 

On the purest spirits prey> 

As on entrails, joints, and limhs, 

Willi answerable pains, but more intenae. 

What a noble thing is the soul in its strengths and in its 
weaknesses 1 Who would be less weak thun Calantha f 
Who can be so strong? The expression of this trana- 
cendent scene almost bears us in imagination to Calvary 
and the Cross; and we seem to perceive some analogy 
between the sccnical sufferings which we are here con- 
templating, and the real agonies of that final completion 
to which we dare no more than hint a reference. Ford 
was of the first order of poets. He sought for sublimity, 
not by parcels, in metaphors or visible images, but directly 
where she has her full residence in the heart of man ; in 
the actions and sufferings of the greatest minds. There 
is a grandeur of the soul above mountains, seas, and 
the elements. Even in the poor perverted reason of 
Giovanni and Annabella, in the play^ which stands at 
the head of the modem collection of the works of this 
author, we discern traces of that fiery particle, which, in 
the irregular starting from out the road of beaten action, 
discovers something of a right line even in obliquity, and 
shews hints of an improveable greatness in the lowest 
descents and degradations of our nature. 

1 *TU PUy 9h€iia Whort. 



1; 
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liiive l>oeii tormcd politiwil treatise 
autlior lias Rtran^^cly contrived to m. 
and interest, of the highest order, 
pressioQ of state dogmas and myster. 
Machiavel and Tacitiis, for one part 
In this writer's estimate of the pow 
understanding must have held a i 
eminence. Whether we look into h 
passionate love-poemsi we shall find 
rigid with intellect The finest move 
heart) the utmost grandeur of which 
are essentially comprised in the actic 
GsBlica and Camena. Shakspere, n 
had a peculiar delight in contemplatii 
tion, whom for his many sweet imagt 
lence all women are in an especial mai 
has not raised the ideal of the femal 
than Lord Brooke, in these two womc 
it requires a study equivalent to the 
language to understand their meaning 
It is indeed hard to hit : 

Much like thy riddle, Samson, ii 
Or soveu though one should musi 

It is as if a being of pure inf^^n-*-*^ 



.t 
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gratification in itself, not considered simply as a symbol 
of wealth. The old poets, when they introthice a miser, 
make him address his gold as his mistress ; as something 
to Ik3 seen, felt, and hugged ; as capable of satisfying two 
of the senses at least. The substitution of a thin, un- 
satisfying medium in the place of the good old tangible 
metal, has made avarice quite a Platonic affection in 
comparison with the seeing, touching, and handling 
pleasures of the old Chrysophilites. A bank note can 
no more satisfy the touch of a true sensualist in this 
passion, than Crcusa could return her husband's embrace 
in the shades. See the Cave of Mammon in Spenser ; 
Barabas' contemplation of his wealtli in the Rich Jew of 
Malta; Luke's raptures in the City Madam; the idolatry 
and absolute gold-worship of the miser Jaques in this 
early comic production of Ben Jonson's. Above all hear 
Guzman, in that excellent old translation of the Spanish 
Jtoffue^ expatiate on the " ruddy cheeks of your golden 
ruddocks, your Spanish pistolets, your plump and full- 
fiiced Portuguese, and your clear-skinned pieces of eight 
of Castile," which he and his fellows the beggars kept 
secret to themselves, and did privately eiyoy in a plenti- 
ful manner. " For to have them, to pay them away, ia 
not to eiyoy them ; to enjoy them, is to have them lying 
by us ; having no other need of them than to use them 
for the clearing of the eye-sight, and the comforting of 
our soiLSCs. These we did carry about with us, sewing 
tliem in some patches of our doublets near unto the heart, 
and as close to the skin as wo could handsomely quilt 
them in, holding: them to be restorative." 

Poetaster. — This Roman i)lay seems written to con- 
fute those enemies of Ben in his own days and ours, who 
have said that he made a pedantical use of his learning. 
He has here revived the whole Court of Augustus, by a 
learned s])ell. We are ailmitted to the society of the 
illustrious dead. Virgil, Horace, Ovid, TibuUus, converse 
in our own tongue more finely and poetically than they 
were used to express themselves in their native Latin. 



f 



... iiiKMiiiity hy wiiKii ;:roati 
Bonie part of its jircroirativc, takes 
tlio o>s<Mitial8 ; the j»riul(Mitial ViW 
wliich riattcT by coiuinauded bolilin 
complimentaiy sincerity. These, an< 
fill passages from bis Ifew Intiy h 
and from those numerous court-mas 
meiits which he was in the daily li 
might be adduced to shew the poetical 
of mind of the supposed rugged old bo 
Alchemist, — ^The judgment is perf 
by the torrent of images, words, ani 
with which Epicure Mammon (Act IL £ 
and stuns his incredulous hearer. Tl 
out like the successive falls of Nilus. 
double strokes upon the foe." Deec 
proof. We are made to believe effect 
testimony for their causes. If there 
which attains the height of the sublim* 
ence and assemblage of them all produ 
to the grandest poetry. The huge Xen 
vails against single Achilles. Epicure 
most determine<i offspring of its author. 
'* matter and copy of the father— eye, i 
of his frown." It is just «»»'•*• - 
porari«- »•- - 
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George CnAPMAN. 

BussyiyAmhois^ByroTCs Conajnrary, Byron's Tragedy, 
etc, etc. — Webster lias hapjnly characterised the "full 
and heightened style " of Chapman, who, of all the EnglLsh 
phiy- writers, perhaps approsiches nearest to Shakspere in 
the descriptive and didactic, in passages which are less 
purely dramatic. He could not go out of himself, as 
Shakdpere could shift at pleasure, to inform and animate 
other existences, but in himself he had an eye to perceive 
and a soul to embrace all forms and modes of being. He 
would have made a great epic poet, if indeed he has not 
abundantly shewn himself to be one ; for his Homer ia 
not so properly a translation as the stories of Achilles 
and Ulysses re-written. The earnestness and passion 
which he has put into every part of these poems, would 
be incredible to a reader of mere modem translations. 
His almost Greek zeal for the glory of his heroes can only 
be paralleled by that fierce spirit of Hebrew bigotry, with 
which Milton, as if personating one of the zealots of the 
oy law, (;lothcd himself when he sat down to paint the 
acts of Samson against the uncircumcised. The great 
obstacle to Chapman's translations being read, is their 
unconquerable quaintncss. He pours out in the same 
breath the most just and natural, and the most violent 
and crude expressions. He seems to grasp at whatever 
words come first to hand while the enthusiasm is upon him, 
as if all other must be inadequate to the divine meaning. 
But passion (the all in all in poetry) is everywhere present, 
raising the low, dignifying the m.ean, and putting sense into 
the absunl. He makes his readers glow, weep, tremble, 
take any atfection which he pleases, be moved by words, oi 
in spite of them, be disgusted and overcome their disgust 

Feaxcis Beaumont. — John Fletcher. 

MaicCs Tragedy. — One characteristic of the excellent 
old poets is, their being able to bestow grace upon sub- 

8 



ill woman's attiic, and pasiting hi) 
among nomi^n ; and that fur a lou^ 
Sir Philip has preserved so matcl 
neither does Pyrocles' maDhood sui 
efibmioacr of Zelnune, nor is the 
prinoeaaes at all diminiahed when tl 
be known. In the nweetlj cooai 
Hiilip Sidiugr, it seema m if no ugl] 
aomo meditatioii could find s liartx 
that he touched into images of honotu: 
in Shakapere ia a joung woman aeel 
riagci The ordiaaij rulea of conrtaii 
hftUtnal feelinga an dossed. Yet ^ 
addraaa this dangerous sultject ii htu 
foTwardnesa losea her no hoDonr ; delii 
its laws in litr favour, uiid ntitiuv, : 
eeeoia content to sulfcr a sweet viol; 
the Maid"! 3'raf/nly, is a character eqi 
Helena, of lieiiig managed with gnu 
Blighted woman, refuaed hy the man 
gaged to marry her. Yet it is nrlft 
while we pity we respect her, and sh4 
degradation. Sanh wonders true poel 
do, to confer dieutty upim Bubiei-''' ' 
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Pkilaster. — The character of Bellario must have been 
extremely popular in its day. For many years after the 
date of rhilaster^a first exhibition on the stage, scarce a 
play can be found without one of these womcu pages in 
it, following in the train of some pre-engaged lover, call- 
ing on the gods to bless ber bappy rival (bis mistress), 
wiiom no doubt she secretly curses in ber heart, giving 
rise to many pretty equivoques by the way on tbe con- 
fusion of sex, and either made bappy at last by some 
surprising turn of fate, or dismissed witb tbe joint pity 
of the lovers and the audience. Donne bas a copy of 
verses to bis mistress, dissuading ber from a resolution 
which she seems to have taken up from some of these 
Bcenical representations, of following him abroad as a page. 
It is so earnest, so weighty, so rich in poetry, in sense, 
in wit, and patbos, that it deserves to be read as a 
solemn close in future to all eucb sickly flEtncies as be 
tbere deprecates. 

John Fletcheb. 

Thierry ana Theodoret, — The scene wbere Ordella 
offers her life a sacrifice, that the king of France may not 
be childless, I have always considered as tbe finest in all 
Fletcher, and Ordella to be the most perfect notion of tbe 
female beroic character, next to Calantha in the Broken 
Heart, She is a piece of sainted nature. Yet noble as 
the whole passage is, it must be confessed tbat tbe 
manner of it, compared with Shakspere's finest scenes, 
is faint and languid. Its motion is circular, not pro- 
greH:sivc £acb line revolves on itself in a sort of separate 
orbit. They do not join into one anotbcr like a running- 
hand. Fletcher's ideas moved slow ; bis versification, 
though sweet, is tedious, it stops at every turn ; be lays 
line u]X)n line, making up one after the other, adding 
image to image so deliberately, that we see their junctures 
Shakspere mingles everything, runs line into line, em- 
barrasses sentences and metaphors ; before one idea bai 
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biirst its sbcll, another is haU'he<d and damoroiia for dlo- 
closure. Another strikuig dilfci-t'iiw betwt^eu Fl«tdier 
and Shaksperi'. ia the tundDesB of the former for uii- 
natiiral and violent situatjona. He geems to have thought 
that nothing ^-reat coaM be produced in an ordinary way. 
The chief inciJenta in wHae of his ino«t admired tragedies 
stiew thia.^ Shakspere hail Dotliing of tliis coutortion 
in his mind, none of that craving after viulent aituatiotL^ 
and flights of atrained and improbablo virtue, which I 
think alw4vs bctraja an imperfect niorul wuBibility. The 
wit of Fleteher ia excellent,* like bia xerioua scenes, but 
there is sotnetliing strained and far-fetched in both. Ho 
ia too miBtrii9tfiU of Nature, he alwa)-s Eoca a little on 
one aide of her. Shakspere chose her without a reserve : 
and hod riches, power, understanding, and length of Ahjb, 
with her. for a dowiy. 

FaitA/al Shtphfrdfu. —If all the parts of thia delight- 
fill pastoral had been in unison with its many innooent 
scenes and sweet lyric intermixtures, it had been a twem 
fit to vie with Comut or the Arradia, to have been pnt 
into the hands of b'ya and virgins, to have made matter 
for young dreams, like the loves of Hermia and Lysauder. 
But a spot ia on the face of this Diana. Nothing short 
of infatoation coidd have driven Fletcher upon ntiung 
with this " Meseedneas " such an ngly deformity «a Cloe, 
the wanton shepherdeas 1 If Cloe wax meftnt to set off 
Clorin by contrast, Fletcher should have known that such 
weeds by juxtaposition do not set off, but kill sweet 
flowers. 

Pirn.tp Massisokr. — Thomas Deckke. 

The Virgin Mariyr. — This phy has aome be-nuties of 
BO very high an order, that with all my respect for Mas- 
sing«ir, 1 do nut think be had poetical enthusiasm capahb 
of rising up to tht;m. His ossociate Decker, who wrote 

' Wife for (I Month. Cupid's Kevengf, Double ihrriage, etc. 

* Wit viithout Moat]/, tiad bia rawodiu gcMnitly. 
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Old FortunattUy had poetry enough for anything. The 
very impurities which obtrude themselves among the 
sweet pieties of this play, like Satan among the Sons of 
Heaven, have a strength of contrast, a raciuess, and a 
glow, in them, wiiich are beyond Massinger. They are 
to the religion of the rest what Caliban is to Miranda. 

Philip Massinger. — Thomas Middletok. — 
William Rowley. 

Old Law. — There is an exquisiteness of moral sensi- 
bility, making one's eyes to gush out tears of delight, and 
a poetical strangeness in the circumstances of this sweet 
tragi-come<ly, which arc unlike anything in the dramas 
which Massinger wrote alone. The pathos is of a subtler 
edge. Middleton and Rowley, who assisted in it, had 
both of them finer geniuses than their associate. 

James Shirley 

Claims a place amongst the worthies of this period, 
not so much for any transcendent talent in himself, aa 
that he was the last of a great race, all of whom spoke 
nearly the same language, and had a set of moral feelings 
and notions in common. A new language, and quite a 
new turn of tragic and comic interest^ came in with the 
Restoration. 



SPECIMEN 
FROM THE WHITINGS 

THE CHUBOH HI8T02 

Tbb writiDgB of Fuller are nmiall^ 
title of quaint, and with suffident n 
his natund bias to conceits, that I d( 
oocasions it would have been going 
have expressed himself out of them, 
always a lunun nccutn^ a dry facultj 
the contrary, his conceits are oftentL 
in hmnan feeling and passion. Abo 
telling a story, for its eager liveliness, 
nmning commentary of the narrator hi 
the narration, is perhaps unequaUed. 

As his works are now scarcely pei 
qnaries, I thought it mi|^t not be i 
readers to i^esent them with some 
manner, in single thouirhtft ••*-* 

few 11A«^^ — 
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Intellect in a very tall one. — " Oft times such who are 
built four stories high, ore observed to have little in their 
cock-loft." 

XaturaU. — " Their heads sometimes so little, that there 
is no room for wit ; sometimes so long, that there is no 
wit for so much room." 

Kegroes. — " The image of God cut in ebony." 

ScJif}ol-divinity. — " At tlie first it will be as welcome 
to thee as a prison, and their very solutions will seem 
knots unto thee." 

Mr. Perkins^ the Divine. — " He had a capacious head, 
with angles winding and roomy enough to lodge all 
controversial intricacies." 

Tlie same, — "He would pronounce the word Damn 
with such an emphasis as left a doleful echo in his 
auditors' cars a good while after." 

Judges in capital cases. — " let him take heed how 
he strikes, that hath a dead hand." 

Memory. — " Philosophers place it in the rear of the 
head, and it seems the mine of memory lies there, because 
there men naturally dig for it, scratching it when they 
arc at a loss." 

Fancy. — " It is the most boundless and restless facidty 
of the soul ; for while the Understanding and the Will 
are kept, as it were, in libera custodia to their objects of 
verum et bonum, the Fancy is free from all engagements : 
it digs without spade, sails without ship, flies without 
wings, builds without charges, fights without bloodshed ; 
in a moment striding from the centre to the circumference 
of the world ; by a kind of omnipotency creating and 
annihilating things in an instant ; and things divorced in 
Nature are mnrric<l in Fancy as in a lawless place." 

Infants. — "Some, admiring what motives to mirth 
infants meet \iith in their silent and solitary smiles, have 
resolved, how tnily I know not, that then they converse 
with angels ; as indeed such cannot among mortals find 
any fitter companions." 

Muiic, — " ^uch is the sociableness of musicy it coih 
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fanne Hite\{ to nil companies 1ioth in mirtli and tnnara' 
in;; ; compl.yinc to iiiijirovp tliat pnssinn willi which it 
fiiiila the aiiilitow most affeeteU. In a wonl, it u sn 
iiivention which might havo l)«»penieil a boh of Seth to 
Ijave been the father thereof: though better it wm that 
Cain's great grandchilil ehoulU have the credit first tn 
find it. than tlie vorld the unhappineBs looger to hare 
vanted it." 

St. Monica. — *' Drawing near her death, she Knt most 
pinna thoiiglits ne hnrbin|^ra to heaven, and her sold saw 
a glimpee of happiness througli the cliinks of lier sickaeaa- 
broken body." ' 

Mortality. — "To amell to a turf of freah earth is 
wholesome fur the bod;, no leas are thougfate of mortality 
cordial to the soul." 

Virgin. — " No lording Lnshand shall at the same time 
command her presence aud distance ; to be always near 
ill constant attendance, and always to stand aloof in awM 
obsemince."' 

Elder Brothtr. — " Is one who made haate to come 
into the world to bring his parents the first news of male 
posterity, and is well rewarded for his tidings." 

Bighop FUtdier. — " Hia pride was rather on him than 
in him, as only gait and gesture deep, not sinking to his 
heart, though cau^«leBBly condemned for a proud man, aa 
who was a good hypocrilt, and far more humble than he 
ajipeared." 

Afatlert of Colleges. — "A little allay of dulnees in a 
Milliter of a College makes liim filter to manage aeeular 

Tke Gorxt Teoman. — -" la a gentleman in ore, whom 
the next ace may see refined." 

Good Piirrnt. — " For his love, therein, like a wdl- 
drawn picture, be eyes all bLt children alike." 

deformity in Children. — "This partiality u tyraoilfi 

> Tlie noia'^ dark cotUgs, littUr'il uid ieea.fi. 
LeU iu new li^tg tbroDgh ctiisbi wbleh time hai mads. 
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whetn parents despise those that are deformed ; eMmgh to 
break those whom God had bowed before" 

Good Master. — *' In correcting his servant he becomes 
not a slave to his own passion. Not cruelly maklDg new 
indentures of the flesh of his apprentice. He is tender 
of his servant in sickness and age. If crippled in his 
service, his house is his hospital Yet how many throw 
away those dry bones, out of the which themselves have 
sucked the marrow !" * 

Good Widow. — '* If she can speak but little good ot 
him [her dead husband] she speaks but little of him. So 
handsomely folding up her discourse, that his virtues are 
shewn outwards, and his vices wrapped up in silence ; as 
counting it barbarism to throw dirt on his memory who 
hath moulds cast on his body." 

Horses, — "These are men's wings, wherewith they 
make such speed. A generous creature a horse is, sensible 
in some sort of honour ; and made most handsome by that 
which deforms men most — pride." 

Martyrdom. — " Heart of oak hath sometimes warped 
a little in the scorching heat of persecution. Their want 
of true courage herein cannot be excused. Yet many 
censure them for surrendering up their forts after a long 
siege, who would have yielded up their own at the first 
summons. Oh ! there is more required to make one 
valiant, than to call Cranmer or Jewel coward ; as if the 
fire in Smithfield had been no hotter than what is painted 
in the Book of Martyrs." 

Tejct of St. Paul.-^'' St Paul saith, let not the son 
go down on your wrath, to carry news to the antipodes 
in another world of thy revengeful nature. Yet let us 
take the Apostle's meaning rather than his words, with 
all |H>8siblc 8j)eed to depose our passion ; not understand- 
ing liim FO literally, that wc may take leave to be angiy 
till sunset : then nii<:ht our wrath lengthen with the 
days ; and men in Greenland, where the day lasts above 
a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope for revenge."^ 

^ This whimsical prevention of a consequence which no one 
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Bishop Brotmrtg. — "He carried learning enough in 
nunieraln about him in his pockets for any discourse, and 
had iiiuc'h more at home in his chests for any serious 
di.>pute." 

Modest Want, — "Those that with diligence fight against 
poverty, though neither conquer till death makes it a 
drawn battle ; expect not but prevent their craving of 
thee : for God forbid the heavens should never rain, till 
the earth first opens her mouth ; seeing sotm growndt will 
sooner burn than chap," 

Death-bed Temptations, — " The devil is most busy on 
the last day of his term ; and a tenant to be outed cares 
not what mischief he doth." 

Conversation. — "Seeing we are civilised Englishmen, 
let U.S not be naked savages in our talk." 

Woiuuled Soldier. — " Halting is the stateliest march of 
a soldier ; and 'tis a brave sight to see the fleih of an 
ancient as torn as his colours." 

Wat Tyler, — "^4 misogrammaiist ; if a good Greek 
word may be given to so barbarous a rebel." 

Heralds. — *' Heralds new mould men's names, — ^taking 
from them, adding to them, melting out all the liquid 
letters, torturing mutes to make them speak, and making 
vowels dumb, — to bring it to a fallacious hom/momy at 
the la^st, that their names may be the same with thoea 
noble houses they pretend to." 

Anti'jiianan Diligence. — "It is most worthy observa- 
tion, with what diligence he [Camden] inquired after 
ancient i)]a('(^s, making hue and cry after many a city 
which was run away, and by certain marks and tokens 
pursuini^ to find it ; as by the situation on the Roman 
highways, by just distance from other ancient cities, by 

wouM have thouglit of deducing, — setting np an ahsnrdnm on 
jmrpose to limit it down, — placing guards as it were at the very 
outposts of j.ossihility, — gravely giving out laws to insanity and 
prescriliini; moral fences to distempere*! intellects, could never 
have otiten'tl into a head less entertainingly constructed than that 
of Fuller, or Sir Thomas Browne, the very air of whose style the 
conclusion of this passage most aptly imitates. 
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some affinity of name, by tradition of the inhabitants, by 
Roman coins digged up, and by some appearance of ruins. 
A broken urn is a whole evidence ; or an old gate still 
surviving, out of which the city is run out Besides, 
commonly some new spruce town not far off is grown out 
of the ashes thereof, which yet hath so much natural 
affection as dutifully to own those reverend ruins for her 
mother." 

Henry de Estex, — " He is too well known in our English 
Chronicles, being Baron of Raleigh, in £ssex, and Heredi- 
tary Standard Bearer of England. It happened in the 
reign of this king [Henry II.] there was a fierce battle 
fought in Flintshire, at Coleshall, between the EngUsh 
and Welsh, wherein this Henry de Essex animum et 
signum simtd ahjecit, betwixt traitor and coward, cast 
away both his courage and banner together, occasioning 
a great overthrow of English. But he that had the 
baseness to do, had the boldness to deny the doing of so 
foul a fact ; until he was challenged in combat by Robert 
de Momford, a knight, eye-witness thereof, and by him 
overcome in a duel Whereupon his large inheritance 
was confiscated to the king, and he himself, partly ihnut^ 
partly going into a convent y hid his head in a cowl^ 
under which, hettoixt shame and sanctity, he blushed out 
the remainder of his lifsj' ^ — Worthies. Article, ** Bed- 
fordshire.'* 

^ The fine imagination of Fuller has done ivhat might have been 
pronounced impOAsible : it has given an interest, and a holy char- 
acter, to coward infamy. Nothing can be more beantifnl than the 
concluding account of the last days, and expiatory retirement, of 
poor Henry de Essex. The address with which the whole of this 
little story is told is most consummate : the charm of it seems to 
consist in a perpetual balance of antitheses not too violently opposed, 
and the consequent activity of mind in which the reader in kept : 
— "Betwixt traitor and coward" — "baseness to do, boldness to 
deny " — " partly thrust, partly going, into a convent" — " betwixt 
ihanie and sancity. " The reader by this artifice is taken into a 
kind of partnership with the writer, — his judgment is exercised in 
settling the preponderance, — he feels as if he were consulted as to 
the issue. But the modem historian flings at once the dead 
weight of his own judgment into the scale, and settles the matter. 
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Sir Edward Uarwood, KtU, — " I have read of a bird, 
^vllich liatli a face like, and yet will prey upon, a man ; 
who (;oiniii][^ to the water to drink, and finding there by 
rcllcctiou, that he had killed one like himself, pineth 
away by deforces, and never afterwards eigoyeth itself. ^ 
Such in 8oinc sort the condition of Sir Edward. This 
accident, that he had killed one in a private quarrel, put 
period to his carnal mirth, and was a covering to his eyes 
all the days of his life. No possible provocations could 
afterwards tempt lum to a duel ; and no wonder that 
one's conscience loathed that whereof he had surfeited. 
He refused all challenges with more honour than others 
accepted th(>m ; it being well known, that he would set 
hLs foot :v.s far in the fa(;e of his enemy as any man alive." 
— Uorthif's. Art. "Lincolnshire." 

Deraj/nf Gentry. — "It happened in the reign of King 
Jauies, wlicn Henry Earl of Huntingdon was Lieutenant 
of Leicostn^hire, that a labourer's son in that county 
was pressiMl into the wars ; as I take it, to go over with 
Count Mansfield. The old man at Leicester requested 
his son HiiLrht be discharged, as being the only staff of 
his i\(^e, who by his industry maintained him and his 
mother. The Earl demanded his name, which the man 
for a long time was loth to tell (as suspecting it a fault 



^ I do not know where Fuller read of this bird ; but a 
awful nn<l atfcctiug story, and moralUing of a story, in l^atural 
History, or ratlier in that Fabulous Natural History, where poets 
an<l niytliolo-ists found the Phceuix aiid the Unicom, and "other 
stnin::<' low!/' is uowhcre extant. It is a fable which Sir Thomas 
Browne, if he had hoard of it, would have exploded among his 
Vulirar Eirois ; but the delight which he would have taken in the 
discuNsin^' of its ])r«»babilities, would have shown that the truth 0/ 
t/h- /tiff., tliotii;}! the avowed object of his search, was not so much 
tlic motive wliirh put him ui>on the investigation, as those bidden 
.'jtfmities and poetical analoj^ies, — tho.se essnUitd uritiet in the 
application of strange fable, which made him linger with such 
relurt.'int dt>1:iy among the la.H fading liglits of popular tradition ; 
and not soMoin to conjure up a superstition, that had been long 
extinct, fir. Ill its dusty grave, to inter it himself with greater 
ceremouieij aud solemnities of burial. 
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fbr BO poor a man to confess the truth), at last he told 
hid name was Hastings. *^ Cousin Hastings," said the 
Earl, '* we cannot all be top branches of the tree, though 
we all spring from the same root ; your son, my kinsman, 
shall not be pressed." So good, was the meeting of 
modesty in a poor, with courtesy in an honourable person, 
and gentry I believe in both. And I have reason to 
believe that some who justly own the surnames and 
blood of Bohuns, Mortimers, and Plantagenets (though 
ignorant of their own extractions), are hid in the heap of 
common people, where they find that under a thatched 
cottage, which some of their ancestors could not enjoy in 
a leaded castle, — contentment, with quiet and security." 
— Worthies. Art., *' Of Shire-Reeves or ShirifTes." 

Ttndemesi of Conscience in a Tradesman, — " Thomas 
Curson, bom in Allhallows, Lombard Street, armourer, 
dwelt without Bishopsgate. It happened that a stage- 
player borrowed a rusty musket, which had lain long 
Icgor in his shop : now though his part were comical, he 
therewith acted an unexpected tra<;edy, killing one of the 
standers by, the gun casually going off on the stage, 
which he suspected not to be char<;ed. the difference 
of divers men in the tendemeiis of their consciences ; some 
are scarce touched with a wound, whilst others are wounded 
with a touch therein. This poor armourer was highly 
afflicted therewith, though done against his will, yea 
without his knowledge, in his absence, by another, out of 
mere chance. Hereupon he resolved to give all his 
estate to pious uses : no sooner had he gotten a round 
sum, but presently he posted with it in his apron to the 
Court of Aldermen, and was in pain till by their direction 
he had t^ettlcd it for the relief of poor in his own and 
other parishe:^ and dlsj)osed of some himdreds of pounds 
accordingly, as I am credibly informed by tiie then 
churchwanlens of the said parish. Thas as he conceived 
himsrlf casually (tiiough at a great distance) to have 
occasioned the death of one, he was the immediate and 
direct cause of giving a comfortable living to many.'' 
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Burninrj of WicMiffe*8 Body by Order of the CouneS of 
C oust 't /ire. — " Hitherto [a.d. 1428] the corpse of John 
AVi(tklirt'e had quietly slept in his grave about fortj-one 
years after his death, till his body was reduced to bones, 
and his boiies almost to dust For though the earth in 
the cliaiiccl of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, where he 
was interred, hath not so quick a digestion with the earth 
of Aceldama, to consume flesh in twenty-four hours, yet 
such the appetite thereof, and all other English gra^efl^ 
to leave small reversions of a body after so many yean. 
r>iit now Biich the spleen of the Council of Constance, aa 
they not only cursed his memory as dying an obstinate 
heretic, but ordered that his bones (with this charitable 
caution, — if it may be discerned from the bodies of other 
faithful people) to be taken out of the ground, and thrown 
far off from any Christian burial. In obedience her^ 
unto, Rii;h. Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, Diocesan of 
Lutterworth, sent his oflScers (vultures with a quick sight, 
scent, at a dead carcase) to ungravo him. Accordingly 
to Lutterworth they come, Sumner, Commissary, Official, 
Chancellor, Proctors, Doctors, and their servants (so that 
tlie remnant of the body would not hold out a bono 
amongst so many hands), take what was left out of the 
grave, and burnt them to ashes, and cast them into 
Swift, a neighboiuing brook, running hard by. Thus this 
brook /uis conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn^ 
Severn into the narrow seaSj they into the main ocean; 
and thus the ashes of Wickliffe are the emblem of his 
dttctrine, ir/iich now is dispersed all the world over,'*^ — 
Church History, 

' The concluding period of this most lively narrative I will not 
c.ill a conceit : it is one of the grandest conceptions I ever met 
■Nvith. One feels the ashes of Wickliffe gliding away out of the 
reach of tlie Sumuers, Commissaries, Ofticials, Proctors, Doctors, 
and all tho jtuddcring rout of executioners of the impotent rage of 
the baflled Council : from Swift into Avon, from Avon into Severn, 
from Severn into the narrow seas, from the narrow seas into the 
main ot ean, where they become the emblem of his doctrine, "dis- 
persed all the world over." Hamlet's tracing the body of Cesar 
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to tbe clay that stops t 'beer-barrel, is t no less cnrious pursuit 

of '^ruioetl mortality ;" but it is in an inventa ratio to this : it 

degrades and saddens us, for one part of our nature at least ; but 

this expands the wliole of our nature, and gives to the body a sort 

of ubiquity, — a diffusion, as far as the actions of its partner caa 

have reach or influence. 

I have seen this passage smiled at, and set down as a quaint 

conceit of old Fuller. But what is not a conceit to those who read 

it in a temi>er different from that in which the writer composed it t 

The most pathetic parts of poetry to cold tempers seem and are 

nonsense, as divinity was to the Greeks foolishness. When Hidiw-d 

11., meditating on his own utter annihilation as to royalty, criM 

out, 

" O that I were a mockery king of snow, 
To melt before the suu of Bulingbroke," 

if we have been going on pace for pace with the passion before, 
this sudden conversion of a strong- felt metaphor into something to 
be actually realised in nature, like that of Jeremiah, " Oh I that 
my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears," is strictly 
and strikingly natural ; but come unprepared u}Hjn it, and it il • 
coDoeit : and so is a "head" turned into ''watm" 



OR THE 

GENITTS AND CHABAGTEB OF HOOABXBi 



WITH SOME RBIfimgH OIT ▲ PAaULOI IS IB! WJU B Uki^ 

or TBI LAra XB. BABET. 



One of the earliest and noblest eii||ojiiienti I kad 
boy was in the omtempUtum of those capital jvlata hf 
Hogarth, the JlarMi and UtMt Pra^rmeBf vhkb. 
along with some others, hang upon the walk of a gnai 

hall in an old-fashioned house in shire, and aeemed 

the solitary tenants (with myself) of that antiquated and 
life-deserted apartment. 

Recollection of the manner in which those prints UMd 
to affect me, has often made me wonder, whisn I htifn 
heard Ho^rth described as a mere comic painter, aa ona 
whose chief amlution was to raise a laiugK To deaj 
that there are throughout the prints which I hara bmd- 
tioned circumstances introduced of a laughable teadsBQiy, 
would be to run cotmter to the common notiona of man- 
kind ; but to suppose that in their nding ekameier iSbef 
appeal chiefly to the risible &culty, and not fizat and 
foremost to the very heart of man, its best and most 
serious feelings, would be to mistake no less grosdj tbeir 
aim and purpose. A set of severer Satires (for tlMj 
are not so much Comedies^ which they haye been likened 
to, as they are strong and masculine Satires) less mingm 
with any thing of mere fbn, were never written upan 
paper, or graven upon copper. They lesembla Jnveoaly 
or the satiric touches in 2^mioii iffAtkem. 
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I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman, who being 
asked which book he esteemed most in his library, 
answered, — "Shakspere :" being asked which he esteemed 
next best, replied — "Hogarth." His graphic represen- 
tations are indeed books : they have the teeming, fruitful, 
suggestive meaning of words. Other pictures we look 
at, — his prints we read. 

In pursuance of this parallel, I have sometimes enter- 
tained myself with comparing the Timon of Athtns of 
Shakspere (which I have just mentioned) and Hogarth's 
Rakers Progrtzs together. The story, tlie moral, in both 
is nearly the same. The wild course of riot and extrava- 
gance, ending in the one with driving the Prodigal from 
the society of men into the solitude of the deserts, and in 
the other with conducting the Rake through his several 
stages of dissipation into the still more complete desola- 
tions of the mad-house, in the play and in the pi(;ture are 
described with almost equal force and nature. The levee 
of the Rake, which forms the subject of the second plate 
in the scries, is almost a transcript of Timon's levee in 
the opening scene of that play. We find a dedicating 
poet, and other similar characters, in both. 

The concluding scene in the Rake's Progress is perhaps 
superior to the last scenes of Timon, If we seek for 
something of kindred excellence in poetry, it must be in 
the scenes of Learns beginning madness, where the King 
and the Fool and the Tom-o*-Bedlam conspire to produce 
such a medley of mirth checked by misery, and miseiy 
rebuked by mirth ; where the society of those " strange 
bed-fellows" which misfortunes have brought Lear ac- 
quainted with, so finely sets forth the destitute state of 
the monarch, while the lunatic bans of tlie one, and the 
dbjoiuted f^ayings and wild but pregnant allusions of the 
other, so wonderfully t^ynipathL^e with that confusion, 
which they seem to assist in the production of, in the 
senses of that " child changed father." 

In the scene in Bedlam, which terminates the Rak^s 
Progress, we find the same assortment of the ludicrous 

T 
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In the perusal of a book, or of a picture, much of the 
impression which we receive depends upon the habit of 
mind which we bring with us to such peiiisaL The same 
circumstance may make one person laugh, which shall 
render another very serious ; or in the same person the 
first impression may be corrected by after-thought. The 
misemployed incongruous characters at the Hario^i 
Funeral^ on a superficial inspection, provoke to laughter ; 
but when we have sacrificed the first emotion to levity, 
a very different frame of mind succeeds, or the painter 
has lost half his purpose. I never look at that wonderful 
as.%mblage of depraved beings, who, without a grain of 
reverence or pity in their perverted minds, are performing 
the sacred exteriors of duty to the relics of their dei>arted 
partner in folly, but I am as much moved to sympathy 
from the very want of it in them, as I should be by the 
finest representation of a virtuous death-bed surrounded 
by real mourners, pious children, weeping friends, — per- 
haps more by the very contrast. What reflections does 
it not awake, of the dreadful heartless state in which the 
creature (a female too) must have lived, who in death 
wants the accompaniment of one genuine tear. That 
wretch who is removing the lid of the cofiin to gaze upon 
the corpse with a face which indicates a perfect negation 
of all goodness or womanhood — the hypocrite parson and 
his demure partner — all the fiendish group — to a thought- 
ful mind present a moral emblem more affecting than if 
the poor friendless carcase had been depicted as thrown 
out to the woods, where wolves had assisted at its 
obsequies, itself furnishing forth its own funeral banquet. 

It is easy to laugh at such incongruities as are met 
together in this picture, — incongruous objects being of 
the very essence of laughter, — but surely the laugh is fer 
different in its kind from that thoughtless sjiecies to 
which we are moved by mere farce and grotesque. We 
laugh when Ferdinand Count Fathom, at the first sight 
of the white cliffs of Britain, feels his heart yearn with 
filial fondness towards the land of hia progenitors, which 
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he is coming to ft&tm and |iliiiite,^iro ■■&» 'ti- Oe 
exquisite irony of the ptige, — bat tf m an Bofe kd cri 
by such passages to some mm ialntuy idtUag Uns 
laughter, we are very n^i^igent peruMn of thoB & book 
or picture. 

It is the fashion with ibam who erf tip Ao gmt 
Historical Schocd in this eonntiy, at tho head of wUA 
Sir Joshua Reynolds is plaeed^ to ozdods H<^prtk fion 
that school, as an ortiBt of aa infinior and rdfftt danK 
Those persons seem to me la eenfound Ao paintfai^of 
subjects in common or Tuigv lifo with the bei^ A^^it 
artist. The quantity d thqjDgftt which H<^gar& oovds 
into every picture, wouUi alone vnwulgmim et&rf aot jee i 
which he might choose. Let na tdm the kareat af Us 
subjects, the print called Gm Lmu. Hare k plnrt^ ef 
poverty and low stuff to dii^faat npen a a up e ifldal Tiaw ; 
and accordingly, a cold qpeetator feels himself imaMdirt^f 
disgusted and repelled. I have seen maoj ton awa| 
from it, not being able to bear it The 
would perhaps have looked with great eomphfleaflj 
Poussin's celebrated pictors of the Flagme al AfkuuJ^ 
Disease and Death and bewildering Terror, in Atkmkm 
garments are endnrable, and eome, as the deHeate eMm 
express it, within the ''limits of pleasurable anaatioK* 
But the scenes of their own St Giles*, delineated bgr their 
own countryman, are too shocking to tiiink o£ Tet t 
we could abstract onr minds from the &seuiati]^ cabma 
of the picture, and forget the eoarse ezeentioa (is aoaaa 
respects) of the print, intended as it was to be adnap 
plate, accessible to the poorer sort of people, fcr wImbs 
instruction it was done^ I think we coold hvn no hesita- 
tion in conferring the palm of superior ganioi npoa 
Hogarth, comparing this work of his witii Poossinls 
picture. There is more of imaginatbn in it — ^that power 
which draws all things to one, — which makes thingi 
animate and inanimatftj beings with theur aliribat es^ 

1 At the UU Kr. Efoft\ i» Ovpndiaii Skpmm 
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Bubjects and their accessories, take one colour, and senre 
to one effect Every thing in the print, to use a vulgar 
expression, telh. Every jxirt is full of " strange images 
of death." It is perfectly amazing and astounding to 
look at. Not only the two prominent figures, the woman 
and the half-dead man, which are as terrible as any thing 
which Michael Angelo ever drew, but every thing else in 
the print contributes to bewilder and stupefy, — the 
very houses, as I heard a friend of mine express it, 
tumbling all about in various directions, seem drunk — 
seem absolutely reeling from the effect of that dialiolical 
spirit of frenzy which goes forth over the whole com- 
position. — To show the poetical and almost prophetical 
conception in the artist, one little circumstance may serve. 
Not content with the dying and dead figures, which he 
has strewed in profusion over the proper scene of the 
action, he shews you what (of a kindred nature) i^ passing 
beyond it. Close by the shell, in which, by the direction 
of the parish beadle, a man is dep<>siting his wife, is an 
old wall, which, partaking of the universal decay around 
it, is tumbling to pieces. Through a gap in this wall 
are seen three fij^iu-es, which appear to make a part in 
some funeral procession which is parsing by on the other 
side of the wall, out of the sphere of the ('oin|K>6ition. 
This extending of the interest l)eyond the bounds of the 
subject could only have been conceived by a great genius. 
Shakspere, in his description of the painting of the Trojan 
War, in his Tarquin and Lvcrece^ has introduced a similar 
device, where the painter made a part stand for the 
whole : — 

For much imapnary work was there, 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, ao kind. 
That for AchilleH* image ntood his xpear, 
GripM in nn armed Iiand ; liimself behind 
Was left UHReen, fave to the eye of mind: 
A hand, a foot, a fnco, a Ipr, a head, 
8to«Hl for the whole to be imagined. 

This he well calls imaginary toorky where the spectatcv 
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must meet the artist in his conceptions half way ; and it 
is p(M;iiliar to tlie confidence of high genius alone to trust 
so much to sj^ectatore or readers. Lesser artists shew 
every tliiiiir distinct and full, as they require an object to 
be made out to themselves before they can comprehend it. 

When I think of the power displayed in this (I will 
not hesitate to say) sublime print, it seems to me the 
extreme narrowness of system alone, and of that rage for 
classification, by which, in matters of taste at least, we 
are ]x;r])etua}ly perplexing instead of arranging our ideas, 
that would make us concede to the work of Poussin 
above mentioned, and deny to this of Hogarth, the name 
of a irrand serious composition. 

\Vc are for ever deceiving ourselves with names, and 
theories. We call one man a great historical painter, 
because he has taken for his subjects kings or great men, 
or transactions over which time has thrown a grandeur. 
W^e term another the painter of common life, and set 
him down in our minds for an artist of an inferior class, 
without reflecting whether the quantity of thought shewn 
by the latter may not much more than level the distinc- 
tion which their mere choice of subjects may seem to 
place between them ; or whether, in fact, from that very 
common life a great artist may not extract as deep an 
interest a.s another man from that which we are pleased 
to call history. 

I entertain the highest respect for the talents and 
virtues of Reynolds, but I do not like that his reputation 
should overshadow and stifle the merits of such a man 
as Hogarth, nor that to mere names and classifications 
we shnuld be content to sacrifice one of the greatest 
ornaments of England. 

I would ask the most enthusiastic admirer of Reynolds, 
whether, in the countenances of his ASiaring and Grinning 
Des]xiii\ which he has given us for the faces of Ugolino 
and dying Beaufort, there be anything comparable to the 
expression which Hogarth has put into the face of his 
broken-down rake in the last plate but one of the Eak^9 
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Progre9s} where a letter from the manager is brought to 
him to say that his play " will not do 1 " Here all is easy, 
natural, undistorted, but withal what a mass of woe is 
here accumulated ! — the long history of a mis-spent life is 
compressed into the countenance as plainly as the series 
of plates before had told it ; here is no attempt at Gor- 
gonian looks which are to freeze the beholder, no grinning 
at the antique bed-posts, no face-making, or consciousness 
of the presence of spectators in or out of the picture, but 
grief kept to a man's self, a face retiring from notice with 
the shame which great anguish sometimes brings with it, 
— ^a final leave taken of hope, — the coming on of vacancy 
and stupefaction, — a beginning alienation of mind looking 
like tranquillity. Here is matter for the mind of the 
beholder to feed on for the hour to<:;ether, — matter to 
feed and fertilise the mind. It is too real to admit 
one thought about the power of the artist who did it. 
— When we compare the expression in subjects which 
so fairly admit of comparison, and find the superi- 
ority so clearly to remain with Hogarth, shall the mere 
contemptible difference of the scene of it being laid in 
the one case in our Fleet or King's Bench Prison, and 
in the other in the State Prison of Pisa, or the bedroom 
of a caniinal, or that the subject of the one has never 
been authenticate<l, and the other is matter of history, — 
so weigh down the real points of the comparison, as to 
induce us to rank the artist who has chosen the one 
scene or subject (though confessedly inferior in that 
which constitutes the soul of his art) in a class from 
which we exclude the better genius (who has happened to 
make choice of the other) with something like disgrace 1' 

* The first perliapa in all Hognrth for serioufi exprejwion. That 
which comefl ii(;xt to it, T think, i8 the ja(Ie<l inoniin^ countenance 
of the debanch*^ in tlie Re<«>n<l ]»lat« of the Afarrimj^ Alamode, 
which lectures on the vanity of pleasure as audibly as aiiy thiug in 
EcclesiaPtes. 

* Sir Joftliua Reynolds, somewhere in his lectures, speaks of the 
vrtsumption of Ho^nrth in attempting the grand style in paiDt- 
Ing, by which he meaus his choice of certain Scriptnre subjecti. 
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one, or the Alchvmist that he has introdnced in the other, 
vrho is paddling in the coals of his furnace, keeping alive 
the flames of vain hojie within the very walls of the 
prison to which the vanity has conducted him, which have 
taught the darker le&son of extinguished hope to the 
des|x)nding figure who is the principal person of the 
scene. 

It is the force of these kindly adnuxtnres, which 
assimilates the scenes of Hogarth and of Shakspere to 
the drama of real life, where no such thing as pure 
tragedy is to be found; but merriment and infelicity, 
ponderous crime and feather-light vanity, like twi-fomied 
births, disagreeing complexions of one intertexture, per- 
petually unite to shew forth motley spectacles to the 
vorld. Then it is that the poet or painter shews his 
art, when in the selection of these comic a(]yuncts he 
chooses such circumstances as shall relieve, contrast with, 
or fall into, without forming a violent opposition to, his 
principal object. Who sees not that the Grave-digger 
in Hamlet^ the Fool in Lear, have a kind of correspond- 
ency to, and fall in with, the subjects which they seem 
to interrupt, while the comic stuff in Venice Preserved^ 
and the doggerel nonsense of the Ck)ok and his poisoning 
associates in the Bollo of Beaumont and Fletcher, are 
pure, irrelevant, impertinent discords, — as bad as the 
quarrelling dog and cat under the table of the Lord and 
the Disciples at JSmmaus of Titian 1 

Not to tire the reader with perpetual reference to 
prints which he may not be fortunate enough to possess, 
it may be sufficient to remark, that the same tragic cast 
of expression and incident, blended in some instances w^ith 
a greater alloy of comedy, characterises his other great 
Work, the Marriage Alaviode, as well as those less elabor- 

8nch antic and such pretty Innncies, 
That, spite of sorrow, they will make yon smfle. 
Others again we have, like an^nT lions, 
Fierce m wild bulls, untamable as fliea. 

Ecm/sd Whon, 
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character into the persons of his drama (th^ are all 
more or less poets) Hogarth has impressed a thinking 
character upon the persons of his canvas. This remark 
must not be taken universally. The exquisite idiotism 
of the little gentleman in the bag and sword beating his 
drum in the print of the Enraged Musician, would of 
itself rise up against so sweeping an assertion. But I 
think it will be found to be true of the generality of 
his countenances. The knife-grinder and Jew flute-player 
in the plate just mentioned may serve as instances instead 
of a thousand. They have inteuHe thinking faces, though 
the purpose to which they are subservient by no means 
required it ; but indeed it seems as if it was painful to 
Hogarth to contemplate mere vacancry or insignificance. 

This reflection of the artist's own intellect from the 
faces of his characters, is one reason why the works of 
Hogarth, so much more than those of any other artist are 
objects of meditation. Our intellectual natures love 
the mirror which gives them back their own likenesses. 
Tiie mental eye will not bend long with deb'ght upon 
vacancy. 

Another line of eternal separation between Hogarth 
and the common painters of droll or burlesque subjects, 
with whom he is often confounded, is the sense of beauty, 
which in the most unpromising subjects seems never 
wholly to have deserted him, " Hogarth himself," says 
Mr. Coleridge,^ from whom I have borrowed this observa- 
tion, speaking of a scene which took place at Ratzeburg, 
" never drew a more ludicrous distortion, both of attitude 
and physiognomy, than this effect occasioned : nor was 
tliore wanting beside it one of thase beautiful female faces 
which the same Hogarth, in whom the satirist never 
extinguished that love of beauty which belonged to htm as 
a poet, so often and so gladly introduces as the central 
figure in a crowd of humorous deformities, which figure 
(such is the power of true genius) neither acts nor is 
meant to act as a contrast : but difliiscs through all, and 

1 ne Friend, No. XVL 
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•o raw and unformed, as hardly to deserve the name of an artist. 
But this capitil defect is not often perceivable, as examples of the 
naked an<l of elevated nature but rarely occur in hit subjecti*, 
which arc for the most pnit filled with characters that in their 
nature tend to deformity ; besides, his figures are small, and the 
junctures, and other dithculties of drawing that might occur in 
their limbs, are artfully concealed with their clothes, rags, etc. 
But what would atone for all his defects, even if they were twice 
told, is his admirable fund of invention, ever inexhaustible in its 
resources ; and his satyr, which is always sharp and pertinent, and 
often highly moral, was (except in a few instances, where be 
weakly and meanly suffered his integrity to give way to his envy) 
seldom or never employed in a dishonest or unmanly way. Hogarth 
has been often imitated in his satirical vein, sometimes in his 
humorous ; but very few have attenipted to rival lum In his 
moral w:i'k. The line of art pursued by my very ingenions pre- 
decessor .<id brother academician, Mr. Penny, is quite distinct 
from that of Hogarth, and is of a much more delicate and superior 
relish; he attempts the heart, and reaches it, whilst Hogarth's 
general aim is only to shake the sides ; in other respects no com- 
parison can be thought of, as Mr. Penny has all that knowledge of 
the figure and academical skill, which the other wanted. As to Mr. 
Bunbury, who had so happily succeeded in the vein of humour and 
caricature, he has for some time past altogether relinqnished it, 
for the more amiable pursuit of beautiful nature : this, indeed, is 
not to l>e wondered at, when we recollect that he has, in Mrs. 
Bunbury, so admirable an exemplar of the most finlnhod grace and 
beauty c(mciuually at his ellx>w. But (to say all that occurs U> 
me on this subject) perhaps it may be reasonably doubted, whether 
the being much conversant with Hogarth's method of ex]K>sing 
meanness, defonnity, and vice, in many of his works, is not rather 
s tlangerous, or, at least, a worthless purNuit ; which, if it does 
not find a false relish and s love of and seanh after satyr and 
buffoonery in the spectator, is at least not unlikely to give him 
one. Life is short ; and the little leisure of it is much better laid 
out upon that species of art which is employed a))Out the amiable 
and the admirable, as it is more likely to be attended with better 
and nobler consequences to ourselves. These two pursuits in art 
may be coini>ared with two sets of ]>eople with whom we might 
associate ; if we give ourselves up to the Foots, the Kenricks, etc., 
we shall \)c continually bnsieil and imddling in whatever is ridicu- 
lous, faulty, and vicious in life ; whereas there are those to be 
found, with whom we should be in the constant pursuit and study 
of all tlmt gives a value and a di;,'nity to huni.in nature." [Account 
of a Stories of Pictures in the Great Koom of the Society of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, at the Adelphi, by James Barry, 
RA. l*rof(;ssor of Painting to the Royal Acailemy; reprinted in 
the hut quarto eilition of his works. 1 
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I tried to recollect, till by happily putting the question 
to a friend who is more conversant in the works of the 
illustrious obscure than myself, I learned that he was the 
painter of a Death of Wolfe which nfissed the prize the 
year that the celebrated picture of West on the same 
subject obtained it ; that he also made a picture of the 
Marquis of Granhy relieving a Sick Soldier ; moreover, 
that he was the inventor of two pictures of Suspended 
and Restored Animation, which I now remember to have 
seen in the Exhibition some years since, and the prints 
from which are still extant in good men's houses. This 
then I suppose is the line of subjects in which Mr. Penny 
was so much superior to Hogarth. I confess I am not 
of that opinion. The relieving of poverty by the purse, 
and the restoring a young man to his parents by using 
the methods prescribed by the Humane Society, are 
doubtless very amiable subjects, pretty things to teach 
the first rudiments of humanity ; they amount to about 
as much instruction as the stories of good boys that give 
away their custards to poor beggar-boys in children's 
books. But, good God ! is this milk for babes to be set 
up in opix)ciition to Hogarth's moral scenes, his strong 
meat for men ? ^ well might we prefer the fidsome 
verses upon their own goodness, to which the gentlemen 
of the Literary Fund annually sit still with such shameless 
patience to listen, to the satires of Juvenal and Persius ; 
because the former are full of tender images of Worth 
relieved by Charity, and Charity stretching out her hand 
to rescue sinking Genius, and the theme of the latter is 
men's crimes and follies with their black consequences — 
forgetful meanwhile of those strains of moral pathos, those 
sublime heart-touches, which these poets (in them chiefly 
shewing themselves poets) are perpetually darting across 
the otherwise appalling gloom of their subject — con- 
solatory remembrancers, when their pictures of guilty 
mankind have made us even to despair for our species, 
that there is such a thing as virtue and moral dignity in 
the world, that her unquenchable spark is not utterly out 
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— refVesliing ailmonltiotiB, to which wo turn for sbitlliT 
from tlic too i,Ti'at heal mi') (wtierity of iLe ^[inrnl sutir^ 

Anil is there uothiug unnloguua ta liiu in Hagaithl 
nothing whu'li "Rt}«iu(ita and n«iiliMi the hmrtl"— do 
tiira beyonil t lint of " shiikliig lie mio* t" — If tiie kneeling 
. ministering fcmala lu iha last acwa of the Hair't Pi^iyrem, 
tho Epttlain prenc, of uliiuh I hmo 8|)okL'ii before, luii 
have dared almost ta pitruUal It with the niotit i^KHjlute 
iile» of Virtue which Sliskapen ha« left ua, 1« nut enoogh 
to disprove the assertion ; if the swt eodinga of Um 
Harlot and the Rake, the paBsiouato heart-bleeding en- 
treaties for furgivenesa wUirJi the adulterous wife is poiuiiig 
forth to her assasainated and dying lord in the last teeae 
but one of the Marriagt Alamii^f, — if these be not 
tilings to touch tho heart, nnJ dispose the mind Xia a 
meditative tenderness : is there nothing sweetly concilia- 
tory in tho milil, )aiieiit fiuMi and j^ture with wliich tbo 
wife eeeiua to alky and ventilate the feveriBh, iiritnted 
feelings of her poor, porertj'-distracted mnte (the trw 
enpy of ttiB iimu4 irriiahile) in the print of the Diatntt 
Port I or if an image of maternal love be requiretl, where 
shall we find a fluhlimer Tiew of it than in that ogtd 
woman in hulu^ry and Idleneu (plute V.) who is clinging 
with Die foiidnesB of hope not quite extinguinhed to hei 
brutal, vii'e-hardened child, whom she is oocompanjlng 
to the ship which is to bear him away from his native 
Boil, of which he has been adjudged unworthy : in whoM 
shocking face every trace of the humtiu countenance eeemi 
obliterated, and a brute beast's to be left instead, Bhockiiig 
and repulsive to all but her who watched over it in ita 
cradle before it was so sadly altered, and feeta It must 
belong to her while a poise by the vindictive laws of 
his country shall be eulTered to continue to beat in it. 
Compared with such tilings, what is Mr. Penny's "know- 
ledge of the figure and academical skill which Hogarth 
wanted 1" 

With recpect to what follows concerning another 
geutleman, with the congmtulatjons to him on hia c««jN 
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out of the regions of " humour and caricatura," in which 
it ap|)ear8 he was in danger of travelling side by tide 
with Hogarth, I can only congratulate my country that 
Mrs. Ho;^'arth knew her province better than by disturbing 
her hiislKind at his pallette to divert him from that uni- 
versality of subject, which has stamped him perhaps, next 
to Shakspere, the most inventive genius which this island 
has produced, into the '* amiable pursuit of beautiful 
nature," i,e, copying ad infinUum the individual chaimB 
and graces of Mrs. H , 

** Ho;xartli*8 method of exposiDg meanness, deformity, and vice^ 
paddling in whatever is ridiculous, faulty, and vicious." 

A person unacquainted with the works thus stigmatised, 
would be apt to imagine that in Hogarth there was 
nothing else to be found but subjects of the coarsest and 
most repulsive nature. That his imagination was natur- 
ally unsweet, and that he delighted in raking into every 
species of moral filth. That he preyed upon sore places 
only, and took a pleasure in ex]K)sing the unsound and 
rotten parts of human nature ; — whereas, with the excep- 
tion of some of the plates of the IlarMs ProgrtsSy which 
are harder in their character than any of the rest of his 
pnuluctions (the Stages of Cimelty I omit as mere worth- 
less caricaturas, foreign to his general habits, the oflfspring 
of his fancy in some wayward humour), there is scarce one 
of his pieces where vice is most strongly satirised, in 
which some figure is not introduced upon which the 
moral eye may rest satisfied ; a face that indicates good- 
ness, or perhaps mere good humourcdness and carelessness 
of mind (negation of evil) only, yet enough to give a 
relaxation to the frowning brow of satire, and keep the 
gonend air from tainting. Take the mild, supplicating 
posture of patient Poverty in the poor woman that is 
persua<ling the pawnbroker to accept her clothes in pledge, 
in the plate of Gin Lane, for an in8tance. A little does 
it, a little of the gooil nature over]>owers a world of bad. 
One cordial, honest laugh of a Tom Jones absolutely 

u 
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dears the atmnaphere that was reeking with the bUck, 
putrifving t>r I'll tilings of » h.vpoi'riii" lUilil. One bometj, 
expostulnting flirug frum iJtrnp warms the nhdo air 
which the aii^'gcatiafia of a geotleniaDly ingrutitude from 
his friend liaiidom had begun to freexe. One " Lord 
blcju us 1" of Parson AdmnB apon the wickedness of tbo 
times, eKorcidiu and purge* off the aiaea of iniquity which 
the world -knowledge of eveit a Fieldiug could cull out and 
rake togetlier. But a( the seTcrer elass of Hogarth's 
perfonnanoes, enougli, I trust, has been said to sliew tli*t 
tfaey do uot merely «hock sod repulse ; that there is in 
them the "(urarn of vice" and the "pitj" too; aomething 
to touoh the lie&rt. nnd keep slire the sense of moral 
beauty; the "lacrymic rerum," und the Borrowing hj 
which the lieart ia made better. If they be bad things 
than ia antire and tragedy a biid thing ; let us proclum 
at once aa age of gold, aud sink the existence of vic« and 
misety iu our specuiatious ; let lu 



let us mate believe with the children that everybody ia 
good and lutppy; and, with Dr. Swift, write panegyrica 
upon the world. 

But tliut larger half of Hogarth's works whieh were 
painted more for entertainment than iustruction (though 
Bucb was tlie suggestirenesB of his mind, that there is 
always something to be leurncd from them) his hamoroiu 
BCenes, — are they such as merely to diagust and set xu 
agaiust our Rpeciea 1 

The TOiiliilent aasertiona of snch a man as I consider 
the late Jlr. Barry to have licen, have that weight of 
authority in them which etaggers, at first hearing, even » 
lone, lireconeeived opiiiioa When I read his pathetio 
Admonition concerning the ahortneaa of life, and how 
much better the little leisure of it were laid out upon 
" tliat spM'ies of art which is employed about the K ' " 
and the adDiirublej" and Hogarth's " method " pioBCiibed 




m 
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as a '* dangerous or worthless pursuit," I began to think 
there wa.s somethiug in it; that I might have been 
indulging all my life a passion for the works of this 
arti.st, to the utter prejudice of my taste and moral sense ; 
but my first convictions gradually returned, a world of 
good-natured English faces came up one by one to my 
recollection, and a glance at the matchless Election 
Entertainment^ which I have the happiness to have 
hanging up in my parlour, subverted Mr. Barry's whole 
theory in an instant. 

In that inimitable print (which in my judgment as far 
exceeds the more known and celebrated March to Fincldey^ 
as the best comedy exceeds the best farce that ever was 
written) let a person look till he be saturated, and when 
he is done wondering at the inventiveness of genius which 
could bring so many characters (more than thirty distinct 
classes of face) into a room, and set them down at table 
together, or otherwise dispose them about, in so natural 
a manner, engage them in so many easy sets and occupa- 
tions, yet all partaking of the spirit of the occasion which 
brought them together, so that we feel that nothing but 
an election time could have assembled them ; having no 
central figure or principal group (for the hero of the piece^ 
the Candidate, is properly set aside in the levelling indis- 
tinction of the day, one must look for him to find him), 
nothing to detain the eye from passing from part to part, 
where every part is alike instinct with life, — for here are 
no furniture -faces, no figures brought in to fill up the 
scene like stage choruses, but all dramatis persona : when 
he shall have done wondering at all these faces so strongly 
charactered, yet finished with the accuracy of the finest 
miniature ; when he shall have done admiring the num- 
berless aj)pen(lnges of the scene, those gratuitous doles 
which rich genius flings into the heap when it has already 
done enough, the over-measure which it delights in giving, 
as if it felt its stores were exhaustless ; the dumb rhetoric 
of the scenery — for tables, and chairs, and joint-stools in 
Hogarth are living and significant things ; the witticisms 
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that are cxpresfy^ by words full artJst« but Hog«rth hare 
failcii wlipu thyy Lave eiuliiJivoiiTLxi 1o combine two 
mGiliums of expreBsioD, and h&vo iutioduced worda into 
their pictures), and ttie unwritten nuinbcrkss littls 
nlluBive plensantries tlint are suittf^rcd nbout ; the worlc 
that is going on in tha a<.'pn«, an<l beyond it, a« is ma<le 
visible to the "eye nf minil," by tbe mob which chokn 
np the doorway, and the swoni tlmt has forcpd aji entfance 
Wrore ita tTiastcr : when he shall have suliii.'icnlly wlailred 
this weoltii of geniiia, let him fairly say what is the rttutl 
left on hia mind. Is it an impresGion of the TilcDosa and 
worth tessnesa of hie species! or is nut the graenil fecUng 
which remains, after the individual faces ba^'e ccaacd to 
act aensilily on hia mind, a kiiullg one in fovour of hit 
tpfae$ t •mits not the general air of the srene wholcaomet 
did it do the lieart hurt to be among it t Smnetkiug uf 
a riotouH ?|iirit to be eute is there, mme woridly-uiiuled- 
tiess in soine of tbe focfs, a Doddin^onion smoollitieaa 
which doea not promise any gnperfliioiia dcgite of aiiuieritf 
in tlie fine Rcntlemaa who has been the occasion of calUng- 
BO much goixl com[uiny together : but ia not the general 
cast of expression in the faces, of the good sort ) do they 
not seem cut out of the gwid old rock, Bubstanttal En^ish 
honesty 1 v mild one fear treachery among chaiactera of 
their expression 1 or shall wa coll their honest mirth and 
seMom-ri'tiiroing relaxation by tbe hard names of vice 
and profligacy t That poorcoimtryfellow, that is grasping 
Ills etatf (which, from thut difficulty of feeling tliemselvea 
at home which poor men ex)ierioncQ at a foast, he haa 
never parted with since he came into llie room), and ia 
enjoying witli a reliuh that seems to fit all the ca[»citit» 
of hh soul tlio slender joke which that fucetioua wa;;, liia 
neighbour, is practising upon the gouty gi^iitletii&n, whoM 
eyes the effort to suppresa pain has made aa round as 
rings — dws it shock the " dignity of human nature " to 
look at tliiit man, and to Bjnnfiathise with him in the 
seldom-heard joke which has unbent )iis c.ireworn, hsid- 
working visage, and drown iron smiles trom it I or with 
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tlmt full-hearted cobbler, who is honouring with the 
grasp of an lionest ii:it the unused palm of tliat annoyed 
]»:itrida3i, whom the license of the time has seated 
next Lim. 

I can see nothing " dangerous " in the contemplation 
of such scenes as this, or the Enraged Miisiciany or tho 
JSoutkmark Fair, or twenty other pleasant prints which 
come crowding in upon my recollection, in which the 
restless activities, the diversified bents and humours, the 
blamdess peculiarities of men, as they deserve to be 
called, rather than their " vices and follies," are held up 
in a laughable point of view. All laughter is not of a 
dangerous or soul -hardening tendency. There is the 
petrifying sneer of a demon which excludes and kills 
Love^ and there is the cordial laughter of a man wliich 
implies and cherishes it. What heart was ever made 
the wirse by joining in a hearty laugh at the simplicities 
of Sir Hugh Evans or Parson Adams, where a sense of 
the licficuloiis mutually kindles and is kindled by a per* 
ceptioB of the amiable) That tumultuous harmony of 
cingers tliat are roaring out the words, '^ The world shall 
bow to the Assyrian throne," from the opera of Judith^ 
in the third plato of the series, called the Four Groups 
of H^ads ; which the quick eye of Hogarth must have 
etrock off in the very infancy of the rage for sacred 
oratiwaos in this country, while "Music yet was young ;** 
whea we have done smiling at the deafening distortions, 
whick these tearers of dev(^tion to rags and tatters, these 
taken of Heaven by storm, in their boisterous mimicry 
of the occupation of angels, are making, — what unkindly 
impTfRsion in left l)o]iiMd, or what more of harsh or con- 
templnous feeling, that when we quietly leave Uncle 
Tol^ and Mr. Shandy riding their hobbyhorses about 
the room ? The conceited, long-backed Sign-painter, that 
with i\\\ the seif-ap])lau8e of a Raphael or Corregio (the 
twist of body which his conceit has thrown him into has 
•omcthing of the Corregiesque in it) is contemplating the 
pictnre of a bottle which he is drawing from an actual 
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bottle that hangs lerida him, in the print of Beer Slewed 
— while we smile at the enonnity of the wM-^Ubmam, 
can we help loving the good humour and aelf-eomplaeenegr 
of the fellow 1 would we wiUini^ wake him ftom Ui 
dreamt 

I say not that all the ridictdooi auldeeti of Hi^gvtk 
have necessarily aomethiQg in them to make xm like them; 
some are indifferent to ui, aome in their natone npnUn^ 
and only made intererting bj the wonderful ddU- and 
truth to nature in the painter ; hut I oontend -tiMt tiiMa 
is in most of them th^ sprinkling of the better nataie^ 
which, like holy water, cfaaiea awij and diepewei the 
contagion of the bad. They hvre thia in thn 
that they bring ua acquainted with the eteiT-da^ 
face, — they give ua ikill to detect thoae gradatfcme <f 
sense and virtue (which oeape the caxeleai or ikitiiiw 
observer) in the oountenaneea of the world about Ui ; and 
prevent that disgust at common life, that imimm fm^ 
tidianarwn fcrtMTwm^ which an unrestricted passion ftr 
ideal fonns and beauties is in danger of praduflim; b. 
this, as in many other things, thej am nnahpws to thi 
best novels of Smollett or Keldiq^ 



ON THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE WITHER 



The poems of G. Wither are distinguished by a hearty 
honielinet^ of manner, and a plain moral speaking. He 
seems to have passed his life in one continued act of an 
innocent self-pleasing. That which he calls his Motto is 
a continued self-eulogy of two thousand lines, yet we read 
it to the end without any feeling of distaste, almost 
without a consciousness that we have been listening all 
the while to a man praising himself. There are none of 
the cold particles in it, the hardness and self-ends which 
render vanity and egotism hatefuL He seems to be 
praising another person, under the mask of self; or rather 
we feel that it was indifferent to him where he found the 
virtue which he celebrates ; whether another's bosom, or 
his own, were its chosen receptacle. His poems are full, 
and this in particular is one downright confession, of a 
generous self-seeking. But by self he sometimes means 
a great deal, — his friends, his principles, his country, the 
human race. 

Whoever expects to find in the satirical pieces of this 
writer any of those peculiarities which plca.sed him in the 
satires of Dr3'den or Pdikj, will l)c grifvuu>ly disappointed. 
Here are no high -finished characterH, no nice traits of 
individual nature, few or no personalities. The game 
run down is coarse general vice, or folly as it appt-ars 
in classes. A liar, a drunkard, a coxcomb, is Uript and 
V)hxpt; no Shaftesbury, no Yilliers, or Wharton, is cori- 
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ouHly anatcmisi'ii, and read upon. Rut to a well-natiired 
iriiiid there u a diann of moml sensibility running tlimugli 
thorn which ain|>ly compensates the want of those liuiiriei. 
Wither seems ererywhere bursting wilii a love of good- 
ness, and a liatred of all low and base actioasL At thja 
day it is hard to discover what parts in the poem tiera 
piuticularly alhiJed to, Abusri S(ript and Whijit, could 
hare occasioned the iniprisonmeDt nf the author. Wu 
Vice in High Placea more Buspicioua than now 1 hod efaa 
more power! or more leisure to listen after ill reports t 
That a tnan lihoutd be convicted of a libe! wlien he named 
no uiuncs but Hate, and Envy, and Luet, and Avaiiix, a 
like one of the iudictmeuts in the PUgrim'i FrortrrtM, 
'where Faithful is arr^iigned for having "railed on oar 
noble Prince Beelzebub, and spoken cuutemptitily of his 
hoDoiirable friends, the Lord Old Man, the Lord Comal 
Delight, and the Lord Luxurious." What unlucky 
joaluusy could have tempted the great men of thoae daya 
to appropriate such innocent abatractiooH to tbemsdvcal 

Wither seems to have contemplated to a degree of 
idolatry his own possible virtue. He is for erer antici- 
pating persecution and martyrdom ; fingering, as it wew, 
the flames, to try how he can bear them. Pertapg hia 
premature defiaucfl somttimea mode him obnoxioua to 
con^iurea, which he would otherwise have slip[ied liy. 

The homely verBification of theae Satires ia not liliely 
to attract in the present day. It is certainly not such 
u we should expect U'va a poet "soorioG; in the higb 
region of his fancies with his garland and his singing 
robes abi^ut him ;"^ nor is it such as he lias shown ia 
hia Philaretf, and in some parte of his Shtphrr-U Hunting. 
Ho seems to have adopti'd this drcM with voltmtax; 
humility, as fittest for a moral teacher, as our divjn« 
choose sober gray or black ; but in their humility connsta 
their sweetness. The deepest tone of mond feeling io 
them {though all throughoat is weighty, earnest and 
passionate) is in tliose pathetic injuactious against ahed- 
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ding of blood in quarrels, in the chapter entitled Revenge. 
The story of his own forbearance, which follows, is highly 
interesting. While the Christian sings his own victory 
over Anger, the Man of Courage cannot help peef»ing out 
to let you know, that it was some higher principle than 
fear which counselled this forbearance. 

Whether encagetl, or roaming at liberty. Wither never 
seems to have abated a jot of that free spirit, which sets 
its mark uix>n his writings, as much as a predominant 
feature of independence impresses every page of oiu* late 
glorious Bums ; but the elder poet wraps his proof-armour 
closer about him, the other wears his too much outwards ; 
he is thinking too much of annoying the foe, to be quite 
easy within ; the spiritual defences of Wither are a per- 
petual source of inward sunshine, the magnanimity of the 
modern is not without its alloy of soreness, and a sense 
of injustice, which seems perpetually to gall and irritate. 
Witlier wa.s better skilled in the "sweet uses of adversity," 
he knew how to extract the "precious jewel" from the 
head of tiie "toad," without drawing any of the "ugly 
venom " along with it. The prison notes of Wither are 
finer than the wood notes of most of his poetical brethren. 
TIic description in the Fourth Eglogue of his Shepfierds 
Hunting (which was composed duiing his imprisonment 
in the Marshalsea) of the power of the Muse to extract 
pleasure from common object**, has been oftener quoted, 
and is more known, than any part of his writings. Indeed 
the whole Eglngue is in a strain so much above not only 
what himself, but almost what any other i)oet has written, 
that he himself could not help noticing it ; he remarks, 
that his 8])irit.s had been raised higher than they were 
wont "through the love of poesy." The praises of 
poetry have been often sung in ancient and in modem 
times ; strange ixmers have l)een ascril)ed to it of influence 
ov(T animate and inanimate auditors ; its force over fas- 
cinated crowds has been acknowledged ; but, before 
W'ither, no one ever celebrated ita power at home, the 
wealth and the strength which this divine gift confers 
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upon its p03Et3i<or. Fame, and that too afl^r <leatti, was 
all which liLiherto the poets had proniisetl themgclvca 
from their art. It seems to have been left to Wither to 
discover that poeti; waa a preeent paue«:}ion, as well a« 
a rich revereiua ; and tii&t t^e Mu«e had promise of both 
lives, of tiiia, and of that which was W come. , 

The Mittiru of Philarfte is in Bubatanco a panegyric 
protracted tlirough sereraJ thouBaud liues in tL*j moutli 
of a aiiiglc speaker, but diveisi6cd, bo as to produce an 
almost draiiiiitic effect, by the artful introduction of aomo 
ladiea, who are rather auditors than inlerlocuton in the 
econe ; au J of a boy, whose singing furnishea prctenca for 
on occasional change of metre : thou);h the seven eyllablo 
line, in wliich the main port of it is written, is tluit in 
which Wither has shewn himself so great a maeter, thai 
Z do Dot JiDuw that 1 am always thaukful to him fur tbft 
exchange. 

Witlier has chosen to bestow upon the lady whom be 
commenils, the name of Arete, or Virtue ; and, nsmiminj; 
to himself the character of Fhilarete, or Lover of Virtue, 
there is a eort of propriety in that heaped measure of 
perfections, which he attributes to this partly real, portly 
allegorical, per»ooage, Drayton before him had shadowed 
his mistreiis under the name of Idea, or Perfect Pattern, 
and some of the old Italian love-strains are couched In 
such religious terms as to make it doubtM, whether 
it )« a miatres^ or Divine Grace, vblch the poet is 
address ing. 

In this pfwm (fall of beauties) there arc two passages 
of prc-eniiiii'Lit merit The first is where the lover, after 
a flight of rapturous commendaiion, espressca his wonder 
wliy all mpn that are about his mistress, even to her very 
servants, tio not view her with the seme eyes that ho 

All men hum not with J«>sim : 
Nay, 1 niim her MrvanCs sre not 
PleniliQg lois I but O I tlisy dm not. 
And I Iherefoie KondeT, Mbf 
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Tlicy do not grow sick and die. 

Sura they would do so, bat that| 

By the oniinance of fate, 

There is some concealed thing. 

So each gazer limiting, 

He can see no mora of merit, 

Than beseems his worth and spirit 

For in her a grace thera bhines, 

That o*er- daring thoughts confine^ 

Making worthless men despair 

To be loved of one so fair. 

Yea, the destinies agree. 

Some good judgments blind should be^ 

And not gain the power of knowing 

Those rara beauties in her growing. 

ReoKon doth as much imply : 

For, if erery judging eye, 

Which beholdeth her, should then 

Fmd what excellencies are, 

All, o'ervome by those |>erfectionfly 

Would be cajttive to affections. 

So, in happiness unbletit, 

She for lovers should not rest. 

The other is, where he has been comparing her beauties 
to gold, and stars, and the most excellent tilings in 
nature; and, fearing to be accused of hyperbole, the 
common charge against poets, vindicates himself by boldljr 
taking ujx)n him, that these comparisons are no hyper- 
boles ; but that the best things in nature do, in a lover's 
eye, fall short of those excellencies which he adores 
in her. 

What pearlfl, what mbiei can 
Seem m lovely fair to man, 
Ah her lips whom he doth love. 
When in sweet discourse they move. 
Or her lovelier teeth, the while 
She doth bless him with a smile T 
Stars indeed fair creatures be ; 
Yet aniongst us whera is he 
Joys not more the whilst he lies 
Sunning in his mistrens' eyes, 
Than in all the glimmering light 
Of a stArry winter's night f 

Note the Wauty of an eye 

And if au;;ht yuu praise it by 
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AnywUers gvre mcb dulieht. 
An when tiiej hira takru plu* 
la a worthf womoa'i tan. 



I Rtiiit prabe her » I niir, 
Wbicli 1 do mine own rude wir, 

6oinatim« RtlinR fortJi Iter glorU 
By uubennl ot aJlesarica etc 

To the measure in nhich these linen are written, fiis 
vitB of Queen Anne's day« contemplnousty gave the nama 
of Numby PiLmby, iu ridicule of AmbrosQ Pbilipe, who 
has iiseil it in some instancea, as in iho lines on Cuzioni, 
til my feeling at leaat, very ddicioiiKly; but Wither, 
whoao ilarlins measare it seems to have been, may sbeir, 
thiit in ekilful hanils it is capable of expres^in;; the aub- 
tileat muveinents of passioiL So true it i«, which Dmytou 
seems to have felt, that it ia the poet who mniifies tha 
metre, not the metre the poet; in hia own words, that 
'a powlble to Hirali ; 



i 
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Altlio' 



I Skcltoa's rhimi 
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' A long litiu is A line >ro on loug re|>caluig. la llin i1ilij4w<i 
Saaling luku Ibe follonlug — 

II thy vcr» dolb tmrrir tamt. 

Am Mhi maJcOB vinff, At fftlt fOBUH 

Tf t ttiB hiehor Bin dcth tou. 

She'* eirroiitnl itill tba mm, 

TiU Bill ta tlie liieU'it biih put, 

Ttta ibe mU Wltti bng it lut 
What Jonger mfMn™ mo go lieyonil Hi« majesty of this I li^tX 
Aleianiiriiia is hnlf so Ioiik in iirononndng, or eiiirsssee labour 
iloirtj/ hiil lirnngly jurmDr/i'fj'nj difficulty with tie Iifu with wbick 
It ii dona in the Mconi) of thcM liuea t or wbit netie eoald go 
beyond these, fioia PhU-xnle — 

Her true brtnt]' le«Te» behluil 

Appreheniloiu In my mmd 

Of Rinrt (inwtnMS, Qan 










THE LONDONER 

To the Editor of the Reflector, 

Mr. Reflector — I was born under the shadow of St 
Duustan's steeple, just where the conflux of the eastern 
and western inhabitants of this twofold city meet and 
jostle in friendly opiwsition at Temple Bar. The same 
<lay which gjive me to the world, saw London happy in 
the celebration of her great annual feast. This I cannot 
help looking upon as a lively omen of the future great 
good-will which I was destined to bear toward the city, 
resembling in kind that solicitude which every Chief 
Magistrate is supposed to feel for whatever concerns her 
interests and well-being. Indeed I consider myself in 
some sort a specidativc Lord Mayor of London : for though 
circumstances unliappily preclude me from the hope of 
ever arriving at the dignity of a gold chain and Spital 
Sermon, yet thus much will I say of myself in tnith, that 
Whittington with his Cat (just emblem of vigilance and a 
furred gown) never went beyond me in affection, which I 
bear to the citizens. 

I was born, as you have heard, in a crowd. This has 
begot in me an entire affection for that way of life^ 
amounting to an almost insurmountable aversion from 
solitude and rural scenes. This avi'rsion was never inter- 
rupted or susf>ended, except for a few years in the younger 
jiart of my life, during a period in which I had set my 
afflictions upon a charming young woman. Every man 
while the passion is upon him, is for a time at least 
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addictdd to gmves and meadows &od purling tttm 
DuriDg tliU eiiort period of m; existence, I cootn 
jU'^t familiarity enough with rural objects to undei 
tolerably weU ever after tbe pofU, wheo they dec" 
BUcfa passionate terms in lavour of a country Iif& 

For my owa part, now the fit is past, I have no Iiesta- 
tion in declaring, that a mob of happy faces crowding np 
at the pit door of Drury Lane Theatre, just at the hunr 
of six, giree me ten thousojid Binoerur ploasuree, than I 
could ever receive &om all the flocks of eilly sheep tb&t 
ever whitened the pining of Arcadia or Epeom Dowiu. 

This passion for crowds is nowhere feasted so fiill as in 
London, The man must have a rare rtcipt for melan- 
choly, who can be dull in Fleet StrceL I tun naturally 
inclined to hj-pochondria, but in Loudon it Tonifihes, like 
all other ilia. Often, irhen I have fell a weariness or 
distaste at homCj have I nisbed out into her crowded 
Strand, and fed my liumour, till tears have wetted my 
check for unutterable Bympatliics with tlie multitudinouji 
moving picture, which she never fails to present at all 
hours, like the scenes of a shifting pantomime. 

The very defonnities of Loudon, which give distaste to 
others, &om habit do not displease me. The endless suc- 
cession of shops where Fancy mia-atllrd Folly is supplied 
with perpetual gauds and toys, excite in me no puritanical 
aveTBion. I gladly boliold every appetite supplied with 
its proper food. The obliginj; customer, and the obliged 
tradesman — things which live by bowing, and things 
which exist but for homage — do not affect me with dis- 
gust i from hahit I perceive nothing but urbanity, where 
other men, more refiucd, disrover meanness : I love the 
very smoke of London, because it has been the medium 
rooat familiar to my vision. 1 see grand principles of 
honour at work in the dirty ring which encompasses two 
eombatatits with lists, and principles of no leas eternal 
justice in tbe detection of & pick-pocket The salutaiy 
astoniahmeiit with which an execution is surveyed, cim- 
viuces me more forcibly than a hundred volumes of abstract 
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polity, that the Tmiversal instinct of man in all ages has 

leaned to order and good government. 

Thus an nrt of extracting nior;dity from the commonest 
incidents of a town life, i^ attained by the same well- 
natured alchemy, with which the Foresters of Arden, in 
a beautiful country, 

F0UD1I tongnct in tno, tiooks in tbe ranalng broalc^ 

SerniDuB in iloues, and good In •Torrthiiig. 

Wlicre has spleen her food but in London t Humo:)r, 
Intereat, Curiosity, suck at her measureless breasts with- 
out a ]>0Bsibilit7 of being satiated. Niirgcd amid her 
noise, her crowds, her beloved smoke, what have I been 
doing all my life, if I have not lent out my heart with 
usury to Bucb sveiies 1 — I am, Sir, your futhful servaot, 

A LOSDONEK. 
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pitched, lined, and ruffled with fine crape; a handsome 
crape shroud, cap, and pillow. For use, a handsome 
velvet pall, three gentlemen's cloaks, three crape hatbands, 
three hoods and scarfs, and six pair of gloves ; two porters 
equipped to attend the funeral, a man to attend the same 
with band and gloves ; also, the burial fees paid, if not 
exceeding one guinea." 

" Man," says Sir Tbomas Browne, " is a noble animal, 
splendid in ashes, and pomiX)us in the grave." Whoever 
drew up this little advertisement, certainly understood 
this appetite in the species, and has made abwidant pro- 
vision for it. It really almost induces a icedium vitce 
upon one to read it. Methinks I could be willing to die, 
in death to be so attended. The two rows all round close- 
drove best black japanned nails, — how feelingly do they 
invite and almost irresistibly persuade us to come and be 
fastened down 1 what aching head can resist the tempta- 
tion to repose, which the crai)e shroud, the cap, and the 
pillow present 1 what sting is there in death, which the 
handles with wrought grijics are not cidculated to pluck 
away 1 what victory in the grave, which the drops and 
the velvet pall do not render at leact extremely disput- 
able ? but above all, the pretty emblematic plate with the 
Angel above and the Flower beneath, takes me mightily. 

The notice goes on to infbrm us, that though the society 
has been established but avery few years, upwards of eleven 
hundred jKirsons have put down their names. It is really 
an affecting consideration to think of so many poor people, 
of the industrious and hard-working class (for none but 
Buch would be iK)8sessed of such a generous forethought) 
clubbing their t\voix»nces to save the reproach of a parish 
funeral. Many a poor fellow, I dare sware, has that 
Angel and Flower kept from the Angel and Pvnrhhowlj 
while, to provide himself a bier, ho has curtiiiled himself 
of hrer. Many a savoury moreel luis the living body U'Cii 
deprived of, that the lifeless one might be served up in a 
richer state to the Morms. And sure, if the Ixxly could 
understand the actions of the soul, and entertain generous 
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'within which the burial fee is made payable, should not 
be extended to thirty shillings. 

Some provision too ought undoubtedly to bo made in 
favour of those well-intentioned persons and well-wishers 
to tlie fund, who, having all along paid their subscriptions 
regulariy, are so unfortunate as to die before the six 
months, which would entitle them to their freedom, are 
quite completed. One can hardly imagine a more dis- 
tressing case than that of a poor fellow lingering on in a 
consumption till the period of his freedom is almost in 
sight, and then finding himself going with a velocity which 
makes it doubtful whether he shall be entitled to his 
funeral honours: his quota to which he nevertheless 
squeezes out, to the diminution of the comforts which 
sickness demands. I think, in such cases, some of the 
contribution-money ought to revert With some such 
modifications, which might easily be introduced, I see 
nothing in these Proposals of Mr. Middleton which is not 
strictly fair and genteel ; and heartily recommend them 
to all persons of moderate incomes, in either sex, who are 
willing that this perishable part of them should quit the 
scene of its mortal activities, with as handsome circum- 
stances as possible. 

Before I quit the subject, I must guard my readers 
against a scandal, which they may be apt to take at the 
place whence these Proposals purport to be issued. From 
the sign of the First and the Last, they may conclude 
that Mr. Middleton is some publican, who, in assembling 
a club of this description at his house, may have a sinister 
end of his own, altogether foreign to the solemn purpose 
for which the club is pretended to be instituted. I must 
set them right by informing them that the issuer of these 
Proposals is no publican, though he hangs out a sign, 
but an honest superintendent of funerals, who, by the 
device of a Cradle and a Coffin, connecting both ends of 
human existence together, has most iDgcniously contrived 
to insinuate, that the framers of these first and last re- 
ceptacles of mankind divide this our life betwixt them, 
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and a wonderful. microcosnL He leaves such curious 
speculations to the anatomy professor. Or, if anything, 
he is averse to sucli wanton inquiries, as deligljting rather 
that the parts which he has care of should be returned 
to their kindred dust in as handsome and unmutilated 
condition as possible ; that the grave should have its full 
and unimpaired tribute, — a complete and just carcase. 
Nor is he only careful to provide for the body's entireness, 
but for its accommodation and ornament. He orders the 
fashion of its clothes, and designs the symmetry of its 
dwelling. Its vanity has an innocent survival in him. 
He is bed-maker to the dead. The pillows which he lays 
never nunple. The day of interment is the theatre in 
which he displays the mysteries of his art. It is hard 
to descril)e what he is, or rather to tell what he is not, on 
that day : for, being neither kinsman, servant, nor friend, 
he is all in tunis ; a transcendant, nmning through all 
those relations. His office is to supply the place of self- 
agency in the family, who are presumed incapable of it 
through grief. He is eyes, and ears, and hands, to the 
whole household. A draught of wine cannot go round 
to the mourners, but he must minister it. A chair may 
hanlly be restored to its place by a Ic-s solemn hand than 
his. He takes u[K)n himself all fimctions, and is a sort 
of ephemeral mjynr-domo ! He distributes his attentions 
among the company assembled according to the degree of 
affliction, which he calculates from the degree of kin to the 
deceased ; and marshals them accordingly in the proces- 
sion. He himself is of a sad and tristful countenance ; 
yet such Jis (if well examined) is not without t^ome show 
of jKitience and resijrnation at bottom : prefiguring, as it 
were, to the friends of the decease<l, what their grief shall 
be when the hand of Time shall have softened and taken 
down the bitterness of their first anguish ; so handsomely 
can he fore-shajx^ and antici|)ate the work of Time. 
Lastly, with his wand, as with another divining rod, he 
calculates the depth of earth at which the bones of the 
dead man may rest, which he ordinarily contrives may be 
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ON THE 

DAKGER OF CONFOUNDING MOEAL 
WITH PERSONAL DEFORMITY; 

WITH A HINT TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE FBAMINO OF AD- 
VERTISEMENTS FOR APPREHENDING OFFENDERS. 



To the Editor of the Jieflcdor, 

Mb. Reflector — There is no science in their pretensions 
to which mankind are more apt to commit grievous 
mistakes, than in the supposed very obvious one of 
physiognomy. I quarrel not with the principles of this 
science, as they are laid down by learned professors; 
much less am I disposed, with some people, to deny its 
existence altogether as any inlet of 'knowledge that can 
be depended upon. I believe that there is, or may be, 
an art to "read the mind's construction in the face." 
But, then, In every species of reading^ so much depends 
upon the eyes of the reader ; if they are blear, or apt to 
dazzle, or inattentive, or strained with too much attention, 
the optic power will infallibly bring home false reports 
of what it reads. IIow oft^^n do we say, upon a cursory 
glance at a stranger, what a fine open countenance he 
has, who, upon second inspection, proves to have the 
exact features of a knave. Nay, in much more intimate 
acquaintances, how a delusion of this kind shall continue 
for months, yearn, and then break up all at once. 
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•with the tempting bait which they hang forth, Btimulate 
at once cupiility and an abstract love of justice in the 
breast of every passing peniser ; I mean, the advcrtise- 
mnits offering rewards for the apprehension of absconded 
culprits, strayed apprentices, bankrupts who have conveyed 
away their effects, debtors that have run away from their 
bail. I observe, that in exact proportion to the indignity 
with which the prosecutor, who is commonly the framer 
of the advertisement, conceives he has been treated, the 
personal pretensions of the fugitive are denied, and his 
defects exaggerated. 

A fellow, whose misdeeds have been directed against 
the public in general, and in whose delinquency no in- 
dividual shall feel himself particularly interested, generally 
meets with fair usage. A coiner or a smuggler shall get 
off tolerably well. His beauty, if he has any, is not much 
underrated, his deformities are not much magnified. A 
runaway apprentice, who excites perhaps the next least 
degree of spleen in his prosecutor, generally escapcH with 
a pair of bandy legs ; if he has taken anything with him 
in his flight, a hitch in his gait is generally superadded. 
A bankrupt, who has been guilty of withdrawing his 
effects, if his case be not very atrocious, commonly meets 
with mild usage. But a debtor who has left his bail in 
jeopardy, is siure to be described in characters of unmingled 
deformity. Here the personal feelings of the bail, which 
may be allowed to be somewhat poignant, are admitted 
to interfere ; and, as wrath and revenge commonly strike 
in the dark, the colours are laid on with a grossness 
which I am convinced must often defeat its own ])ur|)08e. 
The fish that casti) an inkv cloud about him that his 
enemies may not find him, cannot more obscure himself 
by that device than the blackening representations of 
these angry a«lvertisers must inevitiibly serve to cloak and 
screen the [)er8ons of those who have injured them from 
detection. I haye before me at this moment one of these 
bills, which runs thus : — 
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Fifty Pounda Reward. 

"Run away from his bail, John TomkinB, formerly 
rcsidi lit in Trinces Street, Soho, but lately of Clerken- 
^vcll. AVhoevcr shall apprehend, or caused to be appre- 
1h lulcd and lodged in one of his Majesty's jail% the 
silid John Tomkins, shall receive the above reward. 
lie is a tliioksct, sturdy man, about five foot six inches 
liigh, halts in his left leg, with a stoop in his gait^ with 
coarse rod liair, nose sliort and cocked np, with little 
gray ( y( s, one of them bears the eficct of a blow which 
he hjis latoly received, with a pot belly, speaks with a 
thick and disagreeable voice, goes shabbily dressed, had 
on ^vhon lie went away, a greasy shag greatcoat with 
rustv villow buttons." 

Now, although it is not out of the compass of possibility 
that John Tomkins aforesaid may comprehend in his 
agrot^iLlc person all the above-mentioned aggregate of 
charms ; yet, from my observation of the manner in 
will ell those advertisements are usually drawn up, though 
I havt^ not the pleasure of knowing the gentleman, yet 
wouKl I lay a wager, that an advertisement to the follow- 
injG^ (ti'oot would have a much better chance of apprehending 
and laying by the heels this John Tomkins than the 
above doseription, although penned by one who, from the 
good services which he appears to have done for him, 
has not improbably been blessed with some years of 
])rcvious intercourse with the said John. Taking, then, 
the above advertisement to be true, or nearly so, down 
to the words " left leg " inclusive (though I have some 
doul)t if the blemish there implied amount to a positive 
lani( noss, or be perceivable by any but the nearest friends 
of John) I would i)roceed thus \-^ 

— " Leans a little forward in his walk, his hair thick 
and inolining to auburn, his nose of the middle size, a little 
turno<l \\\> at the end, lively hazel eyes (the contusion, as 
its elfocts are probably gone off by this time, I judge 
better omitted), inclines to be corpulent, his voioe thick 
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but pleasing, especially when he sings, had on a decent 
shag greatcoat with yellow buttons." 

Now, I would stake a considerable wager (though by 
no means a positive man) that some such mitigated de- 
scription would lead the beagles of the law into a much 
surer track for finding this ungracious varlet, than to set 
them upon a false scent after fictitious ugliness and 
fictitious shabbiness; though, to do those gentlemen 
justice, I have no doubt their experience has taught them 
in all such cases to abate a great deal of the deformity 
which they are instructed to expect ; and has discovered 
to them, that the Devil's agents upon this earth, like their 
master, are far less ugly in reality than they are painted. 

I am afraid, Mr. Eeflector, that I shall be thought 
to have gone wide of my subject, which was to detect 
the practical errors of physiognomy, properly so called ; 
whereas I have introduced physical defects, such as lame- 
ness, the eflfects of accidents upon a man's person, his 
wearing apparel, etc., as circumstances on which the eye 
of dislike, looking askance, may report erroneous con- 
clusions to the understanding. But if we are liable, 
through a kind, or an unkind passion, to mistake so 
grossly concerning things so exterior and palpable, how 
much more are we likely to err respecting those nicer 
and less perceptible hints of character in a face, whose 
detection constitutes the triumph of the physiognomist ) 

To revert to those bestowers of unmerited deformity, 
the framers of advertisements for the apprehension of 
delinquents, a sincere desire of promoting the ends of 
public justice induces me to address a word to them on 
the best means of attaining those ends. I will endeavour 
to lay down a few practical, or rather negative, rules for 
their use, for my ambition extends no further than to 
arm them with cautious against the self-defeating of their 
own purposes : — 

1. Imprimis, then, Mr. Advertiser! If the culprit 
whom you are willing to recover be one to whom in 
times past you have shewn kindness, and been disposed 
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atrocious and aggravated murder.. Here is the most 
difficult case of all. It is above all requisite, that such 
a diirinj; violator of the peace and safety of society should 
meet with his reward, a violent and iipioniinious death. 
But how shall we get at him ] Who is there among us, 
that has known him before he committed the offence, 
that shall take upon him to say he can sit down coolly 
and pen a disi>assioiiate descrii)tion of a murderer] 
The tales of our niu-sery, — the reading of our youth, — 
the ill-looking man that was hired by the Uncle to de- 
spatch the Children in the Wood, — the grim ruffians who 
smothered the babes iii the Tower, — the black and beetle- 
browed assassin of Mrs. Ratcliffe, — the shag-haired villain 
of Mr. Monk Lewis, — the Tarquin tread, and mill-stone 
dropping eyes, of Murder in Shakspere, — the exaggerations 
of picture and of poetry, — what we have read and what 
we have dreamed of, — rise up and crowd in upon us such 
eye-sciiring portraits of the man of blood, that our pen 
is absolutely forestalled ; we commence poets when we 
should play the part of strictest historians, and the very 
blackness of horror which the deed calls up, serves as a 
cloud to screen the doer. The fiction is blaflieless, it is 
acconlant with those wise prejudices with which nature 
has guarded our innocence, as with imimssable barriers, 
against the commission of such appalling crimes; but, 
meantime, the criminal escapes ; or if, — owing to that 
wise abatement in their exjiectation of deformity, which, 
as I hinted at before, the officers of pursuit never fail to 
make, and no doubt in cases of this sort they make a 
more than ordinary allowance, — if, owing to this or any 
accident, the offender is caught and brought to his trial, 
who that has been led out of curiosity to witness such a 
scene, hastiot with astonishment reflected on the difference 
between a real committer of a murder, and the idea of 
one which he has been collecting and heightening all his 
life out of book-s dreams, etc. The fellow, jierhajw, is a 
sleek, smug-looking man, with light hair and eye-brows, — 
the latter by no means jutting out or like a crag, — and 
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ON THE INCONVENIENCES EESULTINO 
EEOM BEING HANGED 

To the Editor of the Jtefledar. 

SiE — I am one of those unhappy persons whose misfor- 
tunes, it seems, do not entitle them to the benefit of pure 
pity. All that is bestowed upon me of that kindest 
alleviator of human miseries, comes dashed with a double 
portion of contempt. My griefs have nothing in them 
that is felt as sacred by the bystanders. Yet is my 
affliction in truth of the deepest grain. The heaviest task 
that was ever given to mortal patience to sustain. Time, 
that wears out all other sorrows, can never modify or 
soften mine. Here they must continue to gnaw, as long 
as that fatal mark 

Why was I ever bom? Why was innocence in my 
person suffered to be branded with a stain which waa 
api)ointed only for the blackest guilt? What had I done, 
or my parents, that a disgrace of mine should involve a 
whole posterity in infamy? I am almost tempted to 
believe, that, in some pre-existcnt state, crimes to which 
this sublunary life of mine hath been as much a stnmger 
as the babe that is newly bom into it, have drawn down 
upon me this vengeance, so disproportionate to my actions 
on this glol)e. 

My brain sickens, and uiy bosom labours to be delivered 
of the weight that presses upon it, yet my conscious pen 
•hriuks from the avowal But out it must 
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• 

Really I am ashamed of deforming your pages with 
these technical phrases — if I knew how to express my 
meaning shorter 

But to proceed. — My first care after I had been brought 
to myself by the usual methods (those methods that are 
so int<;resting to the operator and his assistants, who aro 
pretty numerous on such occasions, — but which no jjatient 
was ever desirous of undergoing a second time for the 
benefit of science), my first ciire was to jirovide myself 
with an enormous stock or cravat to hide the place — you 
understand me ; — my next care was to procure a residence 
as distant as possible from that part of the country where 
I had suflfered. For that reason I chose the metropolis, 
as the place where wounded honour (I hatl been told) 
could lurk with the least danger of exciting inquiry, and 
stigmatised innocence had the best chance of hiding her 
disgrace in a crowd. I sought out a new circle of ao- 
qimintance, and my circumstances hapi)ily enabling me to 
pursue my fancy in that respect, I endeavoured, by 
mingling in all the plejisures which the town afibrds, to 
efface the mcmorv of what I luid under^ijone. 

But, alas ! such is the portent »us and all -pervading 
chain of connection which links together the head and mem- 
bers of this grwit communit}', my scheme of lying perdu 
was defeated almost at the outset. A countryman of mine, 
whom a foolish lawsuit had brought to town, by chance 
met me, and the secret was soon blazoned about. 

In a short time, I found myself deserted by most of 
those who ha<l lK»en my intimate friends. Not that any 
guil t wjis supposed to attach to my character. My otticious 
countryman, to do him justice, had been candid enoui^li 
to explain my i)erfect innocence. But, somehow or other, 
there is a want of strong virtue in mankind. AVe have 
plenty of the softer instincts, but the heroic character is 
gone. How else can I accomit for it, that of all my 
numerous ac(^uaintance, among whom I had the honour 
of ranking sundry persons of education, talents, and 
worth, scarcely here and there one or two could be fouud| 
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who had the courage to aasociat« viih a man that had 
been hanged. 

Those few who did not desert me altogether, were 
pcrsoiiB of strong but coarse minds; and from the abscoce 
of all delicacy iu them I suffered almost as much as trom 
the superabundance of a false specieH of it in the othera. 
Those who Btuck by me were the jokers, who thought 
themselves entitled by the fidelity wiiieh tliey had ehcwn 
towards me to use me with what familiarity they pleased. 
Many and unfeeling are the jests that I hare aafleied 
from these rude (becoiwe faithful) Achatesca. it they 
passed me ia the atreets, one would uod eignificanlly to 
his conipaiiii}n and say, pointing to me, " amolce Hi 
cmvat," atid ask me it' I had got a wen, that I was so 
Bolicitous to cover my neck. Another woidd inqoirei 
What news from • * * AesiECs? (wliich you may gueeB^ 
Ur. Editor, wm the scene of my shfime}, and whether the 
Bewions wa.s like to prove a maiden one ? A third would 
offer to ensure me from drowning. A fourth woidd teoM 
me with inquiries how I felt when I was swinging, 
whether I had not something like a blue flame dancing 
before my ryea 1 A fifth to(^ a fancy never to call me 
anything but Laianu. And an eminent bookseller and 
publisher, — who, in his zeal to present the public with 
new facts, hod he lived in those 6ays, I am confident, 
wotdd not have acmpled waiting upon the person himself 
lost mentioned, at the most critical period nf his existence, 
to solicit a few faett relative to resuaciUitioa, — had the 
modesty to offer me * * guineafl per sheet, if I would 
write, in his Magazine, a physiological account of my 
feelings upmi coming to myself. 

But these were evils which a moderate fortitude might 
have enabled me to Btrtig;;le with. Alas ! Mr. Editur, 
the women, — who^ good gracoa I had always moKt 
assiduously cultivated, from whose softer minds I had 
hoped a more delicate and generous sympathy than I found 
in tiie men. ^thc women bcgau to shun me — this vaa the 
uukindest blow of alL 
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But IB it to be wondered at? How couldst thou 
imagine, wretchcdest of beings, that that tender creature 
Sercphina would Hing her pretty arms about that neck 
•which previous circumstances had rendered infamous! 
That she would put up with the refuse of the rope, the 
leavings of the cord t Or that any analogy could subsist 
between the knot which binds true lovers, and the knot 
which ties malefactors ? 

I can forgive that pert baggage Flirtilla, who, when I 
complimented her one day on the execution which her 
eyes had done, replied, that, to be sure, lilr. * * was a 
judge of those things. But from thy more exalted mind, 
Celestina, I expected a more imprejudiccd decision. 

The person whose true name I conceal imder this ap- 
pellation, of all the women that I was ever acquainted 
with, had the most manly turn of mind, which she had 
improved by reading and the best conversation. Her 
underatanding was not more masculine than her manners 
and whole disposition were delicately and truly feminine. 
She was the daughter of an ofhcer who had fallen in the 
service of his country, leaving his widow and Celestina, 
an only child, with a fortune sufficient to set them above 
want, but not to enable them to live in splendour. I had 
the mother's permission to pay my addresses to the young 
lady, and Cclestiua seemed to approve of my suit. 

Often and often have I poured out my overcharged soul 
in the presence of Celestina, complaining of the hard and 
imfecling prejudices of the world, and the sweet maid has 
again and again declared, that no irrational prejudice 
should hinder her from esteeming every man according to 
his intrinsic worth. Often has she repeated the consola- 
tory assurance, that she could never consider as essen- 
tially ignominious an accident^ which was indeed to be 
deprecated, but which might have happened to the most 
innocent of mankind. Then w^oiild she set forth some 
illustrious example, which her reading easily furnished, of 
a PluM'iou or a Soi'rates unjustly c*ondenined ; of a Raleigh 
or a Sir Thomas More, to whom late posterity had done 
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from a female relation of hers, to whom it seems Celestina 
had confessed in confidence, that it was no demerit of 
mine that had caiist^d her to break off the match so 
abniptly, nor any preference which she might feel for any 
otiier jxjrson, for she preferred me (she was pleased to 
say) to all mankind ; but when she came to lay the matter 
closer to her heart, she found that she never should be 
able to bear the sight (I give you her very words as they 
were detailed to me by her relation) the sight of a man 
in a nightcap, who had appeared on a public platform, 
it would lead to such a disagreeable association of ideas 1 
And to this punctilio I was sacrificed. 

To pass over an infinite series of minor mortifications, 
to which this last and heaviest might well render me 
callous, behold me here, Mr. Editor ! in the thirty-seventh 
year of my existence (the twelfth, reckoning from my re- 
animation), cut off from all respectable connections, re- 
jected by the fairer half of the community, — who in my 
case alone seemed to have laid aside the characteristic 
pity of their sex ; punished because I was once punished 
unjustly; suffering for no other reason than because I 
once had the misfortune to suffer without any cause at alL 
In no other country, I think, but this, could a man have 
been subject to such a lifelong persecution, when once his 
innocence had been clearly established. 

Had I crawled forth a rescued vi<itim from the rack in 
the horrible dungeons of the Inquisition, — had I heaved 
myself up from a half bastinado in China, or been torn 
from the just-entering, ghastly impaling stake in Barbary, 
— had I dropped (dive from the knout in Russia, or come 
off with a gaslicd neck from the half- mortal, scarcc-in- 
time-retractod scimitar of an executioneering slave in 
Turkey, — I might have lM)rne about the remnant of this 
frame (the mangled trophy of reprieved innocence) with 
credit to mvself in anv one of those barliarous countries. 
No scorn, at least, would have mingled with the pity 
(small as it might bi;) with which what was left of me 
would have been surveyed. 
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out of his way to gratify this amiable propensity in his 
countrymen ; for it is plain, from the use that was to be 
made of his head, and from Abhorson's asking, " Is the 
axe upon the block, sirrah?" that beheading, and not 
hanging, was the punishment to which Bamardine was 
destined. But Shakspere knew that the axe and block 
were pregnant with no ludicrous images, and therefore 
falsified the historic truth of his own drama (if I may so 
speak) rather than he would leave out such excellent 
matter for a jest as the suspending of a fellow-creature in 
mid-air has been ever esteemed to be by Englishmen. 

One reason why the ludicrous never fails to intrude 
itself into our contemplations upon this mode of death, I 
suppose to be, the absurd posture into which a man is 
thrown who is condemned to dance, as the vulgar delight 
to express it, upon nothing. To see him whisking and 
wavering in the air, 

As the wind you know will wave a man ;^ 

to behold the vacant carcase, from which the life is newly 
dislodged, shifting between earth and heaven, the sport of 
every gust; like a weathercock, serving to shew from 
which point the wind blows ; like a uiaukin, fit only to 
scare away birds ; like a nest left to swing upon a bough 
when the bird is flown ; these are uses to which we can- 
not without a mixture of spleen and contempt behold the 
human carcase reduced. We string up dogs, foxes, bats, 
moles, weasels. Man surely deserves a steadier death. 

Another ronson why the ludicrous associates more 
forcibly with this than with any other mode of punish- 
ment, I cannot help thinking to be, the senseless costume 
with wliich old prescription has thought fit to clothe the 
exit of malefactors in this country. Let a man do what 
he will to al>straet from his imagination all idea of the 
whimsical, somctbing of it will come across him when he 
ooiitcniplates the li;j:ure of a fellow^-creature in the day- 
time (in however distressing a situation) in a nightcapi 

^ Hieronimo in the Spanish Tragedy, 



Wliether it 1>c th.it tliis noctiurial od'litioD bas wimMlitog 
discurdant with daylight, or thai it is the dress which we 
art' fcon ill ut tiiose liniM wbcu we are "sera," a» the 
An^-el in Milton exptfasna it, "leuet wise;" this I bid 
afniid will nlwuys be tbc etac; u»Uef indeed, ai in mjr 
iniitiMioc, ehiik: strong pcrEona] feeling orerpower tiio 
ludicrouB aliogether. To me, when I reflect upon tlio 
truin of miHfurtmieB which have pursued me thniufj) lift^ 
owing to thiLt accureed drapery, the cap preMnts u purajy 
frightful an olyect a» the ^cerdeeg yellow (not xail devil- 
painted mitre of the San Benitds. Au mtcrator of tnliu^ 
who Bu&ercd for his loyalty in the time of the dvil warn, 
was BO Bcnsible of the truth of what I am here advunuDg, 
that on tliM morning of exeeution, no entrcatiea could 
jvcraJI upon him to aubmit to the odious dbbabille, u he 
called it, but be insisted upon wearing, and actually 
Buffered iu, the identical flowing periwig which he is 
paiuted iiv in the gallery belonging to my uucle't tut 
in sliirc. 

Suffer me, Mr. Editor, boforo I quit the subjert, to My 
B wold or two respecting the minister of juBtiec in thia 
country ; in plain words, 1 mean the hangman. It Ima 
always apjTcared to me that, in the mode of infiietiog 
capital piinishments with ua, tbwe is too much of the 
ministry of the human hand. The guillotine, as perform- 
ing its fuuctiona more of ItBelf and e|«ring human ngcncy, 
though a cruel and diaguating exliibition, in my mind, has 
many wa.'i-s the advantage over oar iiwy. In U'hoadii^, 
indeed, aa it was formerly prnctieed in England, and in 
wjiipping to dentb, as is enmetimea practised now, tho 
hand of nmn is no dotibt sufficiently buiy ; bnt there la 
lomefhinir li'sa repugnant in these downiiglit blows than 
in the officious barber-like ministeriugs of thr other. Ta 
have a fellow with his hangman's bands fiimbling about 
your collar, at^usting the thing aa your valet wootd 
regidate your cravat, valuing himself on his menial 
dexterity 

I never Hbdl forget meeting my rascal, — I mean the 
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fellow who officiated for me, — !n London loat winter. I 
think I see bim now, — in a waistcoat that had heen mine, 
— smirking along as if he knew me 

In Bome parts of Germany, that fellow's office ia by law 
declared infamous, and his posterity incapahle of beicig 
ennobled. They have hereditary hangmen, or had at 
least, in the some manner as they had hereditary other 
great officers of state ; and the hangman's families of tno 
adjoining parishes intermarried with each other to kceti 
the breed entire. I winh something of the same kind 
were established in England. 

But it is time to quit a subject which teems with 
disagreeable images 

Permit me to subscribe myself, Ur. Editor, Your 
imfoitunate friend, 

Pekbilb. 



ON THE MELANCHOLY OF TATLOES. 

Scdet, ffiternumqae sedebit, 
Infulix Theseus. VlBGlL. 

That there is a professional melancholy, if I may so 
exj)refis myself, incident to the occupation of a tailor, is 
a fact which I think very few will venture to di^spute. 
I may FaiVly appeal to my reailers, whether they ever 
knew Olio of that faculty that w^as not of a temperament, 
to say the leiist, far removed from mercurial or jovial. 

Observe the suspicious gravity of their gait. The 
peacock Is not more tender, from a consciousness of liLa 
peculiar iiiiirmity, than a gentleman of this profession is 
of bein^ known by the same infallible testimonies of lus 
occupation. "Walk, that I may know thee." 

Do you ever see him go whistling along the footpath 
like a carman, or brush through a crowd like a baker, or 
go smiling to himself like a lover 1 Is he forward to 
thrust into mobs, or to make one at the l>alladH5inger8 
audiences ? Does he not rather slink by assemblies and 
met tiuL^^ of the people, as one that wisely declines popular 
observation 1 

How extremely rare is a noisy tailor! a mirthful and 
obstrcju'n 'US tailor ! 

'*At my nativity/* says Sir Thomas Browne, "my 
ascendant was the earthly sign of Scorpiiis ; I was b<»rn 
in the jdanctary hour of Saturn, and I think I have a 
piece of that leaden planet in me." One would think 
that he were anatomising a tailor ! save that to the latter's 
occupation, mcthiuks, a woollen planet would seem more 
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consonant, and that be should be bom ^hen the sun was 
in Aries. He goes on. "I am no way fivcetious, nor 
disposed for tlic mirth and galliardise of company." How 
tnic a type of the whole tnide ! Eminently economical 
of his words, you shall seldom hear a jest come from one 
of them. He sometimes furnishes subject for a repartee, 
but rarely (I think) contributes one ore proprio. 

Drink itself docs not seem to elevate him, or at least 
to call out of him any of the external indications of 
vanity. I cannot say that it never causes his pride to 
swell, but it never breaks out. I am even fearful that it 
may swell and rankle to an alarming degree inwardly. 
For pride is near of kin to melancholy; — a hurtful 
obstruction from the ordinary outlets of vanity being 
shut. It is this stoppage which engenders proud humours. 
Therefore a tailor may be proud. I think he is never 
vain. The display of his gaudy patterns in that book 
of his which emulates the rainlK>w, never raises any 
inflations of that emotion in him, (corresponding to what 
the wig-maker (for instance) evinces, when he expatiates 
on a curl or a bit of hair. He spreads them forth with 
a sullen incapacity for pleasure, a real or affected indiffer- 
ence to grandeur. Cloth of gold neither seems to elate, 
nor cloth of frize to depress him — according to the beauti- 
ful motto which formed the modest impresse of the shield 
worn by Charles Brandon at his marriage with the king's 
sister. Nay, I doubt whether he would discover any 
vain-glorious romplarcnic in his colours, though "Iris" 
herself " dipt the woof." 

In furtlicr corroboration of this argument — who ever 
saw the wtMldini; of a tailor announced in the newspajxirs, 
or the birth of lii^ eldest son ] 

^Vhen was a tailor known to give a dance, or to be 
himself a good dancer, or to perform exquisitely on the 
tight roj)e, or to shine in any such light and airy pastimes ] 
to sing, or play on the violin ] 

Do they much c^re for public rejoicings, lightings up, 
ringing of bells, firing of cannons, etc. 1 
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and then, when you might expect him to have brought 
in, " nor the tailor's, which is so nnd so " — he comes to 
an end of his enumeration, and falls to a defining of his 
own melancholy. 

Milton likewise has omitted it, where he had so fair 
an opportunity of bringing it in, in his Penseroso. 

But the partial omissions of historians proving nothing 
against the existence of any well -attested fact, I shall 
proceed and endeavour to ascertain the causes why this 
pensive turn should be so predominant in people of this 
profession above all others. 

And first, may it not be, that the custom of wearing 
apparel being derived to us from the fall, and one of the 
most mortifying products of that unhappy event, a certain 
spriou8?if8s (to say no more of it) may in the order of 
things have been intended to be impressed upon the 
minds of that race of men to whom in all ages tlie care 
of contriving the human apparel has been entrusted, — 
to keep up the memory of the first institution of clothes, 
and serve as a standing remonstrance against those 
vanities, wliich the absurd conversion of a memorial of 
our shame into an ornament of oiu* persons was destined 
to produce ? Corresjwndent in some sort to this, it may 
be remarked, that the tailor sitting over a cave or hollow 
placie, in the cabalistic language of his order, is said to 
have certain melanchtAy retjions always open under his 
feet. But waiving further inquiry into final causes, wliere 
the best of us can only wander in the dark, let us try to 
discover the efficient causes of this melancholy. 

I think, then, tliat tliey may bo reduced to two, 
omitting some subordinate) ones, viz. the sedentary 
habits of the tailor ; something peculiar in bis diet 

First, his secleiUary habits. — In Doctor Norris' famous 
narrative of the frenzy of Mr. Jolni Dennis, the patient, 
l»eing questioned as to the 0(;casion of the swelling in his 
legs, replies that it came "by criticism;'' to which the 
leanied doctor seeming to demur, as to a distemper which 
he had never read of, Dennis (who appeals not to Lava 
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HOSPITA ON THE IMMODERATE INDUL- 
GENCE OF THE PLEASURES OF THE 
PALATE. 

To Oie Editor of the JkJUelor, 

Mr. Re7lector — My huabund and I are fond of com- 
pany, and being in easy cireumetiitices, we are seldom 
Trithout a party to dinner two or three days in a week. 
The utmost cordiality has hitherto prevailed at our 
meetings; but there is a young gentleman, a near rela- 
tion of my husband's, that has lately come among ua, 
whose preposterous behaviour bids fair, if not timely 
checked, to disturb our tranquillity. He is too great % 
favourite with my husband ia other respects, for me to 
renionstrato with him in any other than this distant way. 
A letter printed in your publiuation may catch his eye ; 
for he is a great reader, and makes a point of seeing all 
the new things that come out. Indeed, he is by no 
means de6cient in understanding. My husband saya 
that he has a good deal of wit ; but for my part I cannot 
tay I am any judge of that, having seldom observed him 
open his mouth, except for purposes very foreipn to con- 
Tereation. In short. Sir, this young gentleman's failing 
is, an immoderate indulf?enee of his piilatc. The first 
time he dined with uh, he thought it necessary to extenuate 
the length of time lie kept the dinner on the tabic, by 
declaring that he had taken a very long walk in tbe 
morniiig, and came in fasting; but as that excuae could 
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h«d life can become food for another creature. A beef- 
steak is an absurdity to them ; a mutton-chop, a solecism 
in terms ; a cutlet, a word absolutely without any mean- 
ing ; a butcher is nonsense, except so far as it is taken 
for a man who delights in blood, or a hero. In this 
happy state of innocence we have kept their minds, not 
allowing them to go into the kitchen, or to hear of any 
preparations for the dressing of animal food, or even to 
know that such things are practised. But as a state of 
ignorance is incompatible "with a certain age ; and as my 
eldest girl, who is ten years old next Midsummer, must 
shortly be introduced into the world and sit at table with 
OS, where she will see some things which will shock all 
her received notions, I have been endeavouring by little 
and little to break her mind, and prepare it for the 
disagreeable impressions which must be forced upon it. 
The first hint I gave her upon the subject, I could see 
her recoil from it with the same horror with which we 
listen to a tale of Anthropophagism ; but she has gradually 
grown more reconciled to it in some measure, from my 
telling her that it was the custom of the world, — to 
which, however senseless, we must submit so far as we 
could do it with innocence, not to give offence; and 
she. has shewn so much strength of mind on other occa- 
sions, which I have no doubt is owing to the calmness 
and serenity superinduced by her diet, that I am in good 
hopes, when the proper season for her debut arrives, she 
may bo brought to endure the sight of a roasted chicken 
or a dish of sweetbreads, for the first time, without 
fainting. Such being the nature of our little household, 
you may guess what inroads into the economy of it, — 
what revolutions and turnings of things upside down, the 

example of such a feeder as Mr, is calculated to 

produce. 

I wonder at a time like the present, when the scarcity 
of every kind of food is so painfully acknowledged, that 
shame has no effect upon him. Can he have rejid Mr. 
Malthus's Thfm(jht% on the Ratio of Food to PopuUUion f 

z 
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Reflector, and give ua yonr ideaa on tha aotgect if iiiiiailil 
eating ; and, porticularlj, of animal food. 



EDAX ON APPETITE. 



To the Editor of the Reflector. 

Mb. Reflectob — I am going to lay before you a case of 
the most iniquitous persecution that ever poor devil 
suffered. 

You must know, then, that I have been visited "with a 
calamity ever since my birth. How shall I mention it 
without offending delicacy? Yet, out it must My 
sufferings, then, have all arisen from a most inordinate 
apix*tit« 

Not for wealth, not for vast possessions, — then might 
I have hoped to find a cure in some of those precepts of 
philosophers or poets, — those verba et vocea which Horace 
speaks of: 

" quibufl hiinc lenire dolorcm 
PossLs, et magnam morbi depouere partem ;" 

not for glory, not for fame, not for applause, — for against 
this discnse, too, he telU us there are certain piacula, or, 
as Po])e has chosen to render it, 

** iliynipsi, which fresh and fresh applied, 
Will cure the arraiit'st puppy of his pride ; " 

nor yet for i)lca8ure, propeily so called : the strict and 
virtuous lessons which I received in early life from the 
best of parents — a pious clergyman of the Church of 
England, now no more, — I trust have rendered me suffi- 
ciently secure on that side : — 

No, sir, for none of these things ; but an appetite, in 
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guilt for that which was no crime, but only following the 
blameless dictates of nature. The remembrance of those 
childish reproaches haunts me yet oftentimes in my dreams. 
My school-days come again, and the horror I used to feel, 
when in some silent comer retired from the notice of my 
unfeeling play-fellows, I have sat to mumble the solitary 
slice of gingerbread allotted me by the bounty of consider- 
ate friends, and have ached at heart because I could not 
spare a portion of it, as I saw other boys do, to some 
favourite boy ; — for if I know my own heart, I was never 
selfish, — never possessed a luxiuy which I did not hasten 
to communicate to others ; but my food, alas ! was none ; 
it was an indispensable necessary ; I could as soon have 
spared the blood in my veins, as have parted that with 
my companions. 

Well, no one stage of suffering lasts for ever : we should 
grow reconciled to it at length, I suppose, if it did. The 
miseries of my school-days had their end ; I was once 
more restored to the paternal dwelling. The affectionate 
solicitude of my parents was directed to the good-natured 
purpose of concealing even from myself the infirmity 
which haunted me. I was continually told that I was 
growing, and the appetite I displayed was humanely 
represented as being nothing more than a symptom and 
an effect of that. I used even to be complimented upon 
it. But this temporary fiction could not endure above a 
year or two. I ceased to grow, but alas I I did not 
cease my demands for alimentary sustenance. 

Those times are long since passed, and with them have 
ceased to exist the fond concealment, — the indulgent 
blindness, — the delicate overlooking, — the compassionate 
fiction. I and my infirmity are left ex|K)8ed and bare to 
the broad, unwinking eye of the world, which nothing 
can elude. My meals are scanned, my mouthfuls weighed 
in a balance : that which appetite demands, is set down 
to the account of gluttony, — a sin which my whole .soul 
abhors, nay, which Nature herself has put it out of my 
power to commit. I am constitutionally disenabled from 
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to be deduced from that permission, or ordinance rather, 
given to Noah and his descendants), I hold them in 
perfect contempt. Hay for horses. I remember a pretty 
apologue, which Mandeville tells very much to this pur- 
pose in his Fable of the Bees : — He brings in a Lion 
arguing with a Merchant, who had ventured to expostu- 
late with this king of beasts upon his violent methods of 
feeding. The Lion thus retorts : — " Savage I am ; but 
no creature can be called cruel but what either by malice 
or insensibility extinguishes his natural pity. The Lion 
was bom without compassion ; we follow the instinct of 
our nature ; the gods have appointed us to live upon the 
waste and spoil of other animals, and as long as we can 
meet with dead ones, we never hunt after the living ; 'tis 
only man, mischievous man, that can make death a sport. 
Nature taught your stomach to crave nothing but vege- 
tables. — (Under favour of the Lion, if he meant to assert 
this universally of mankind, it is not true. However, 
what he says presently is very sensible.) — Your violent 
fondness to change, and greater eagerness after novelties, 
have prompted you to the destruction of animals without 
justice or necessity. The Lion has a ferment within him, 
that consumes the toughest skin and hardest bones, as 
well as the flesh of all animals without exception. Your 
squeamish stomach, in which the digestive heat is weak 
and inconsiderable, won't so much as admit of the most 
tender parts of them, unless above half the concoction 
has been performed by artificial fire l)eforehand ; and yet 
what animal have you spared, to satisfy the caprices of a 
languid appetite? Languid I say; for what is man's 
hunger if compared with the Lion's ? Yours, when it is 
at the worst, makes you faint ; mine makes me mad : oft 
have I tried with roots and herbs to allay the violence of 
it, but in vain ; nothing but large quantities of flesh can 
any ways appease it." — Allowing for the Lion not having 
a prophetic instinct to take in every Ittstts naturas that 
was possible of the human appetite, he Wiis, generally 
speaking, in the right; and the Merchant was so impressed 
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marmalade, flanked in its turn by a grain of potted beef, 
iivith a power of such dishliogs, minims of hospitality, 
spread in defiance of liuman nature, or rather with an 
utter ignorance of what it demands. Being engaged at 
one of tliese card partie.«, I was obliged to go a little 
before supper-time (as they facetiously call the point of 
time in which they are taking these shadowy refections), 
and the old lady, with a sort of fear shining through the 
smile of courteous hospitality that beamed in her coun- 
tenance, begged me to step into the next room and take 
something l)cfore I went out in tlie cold, — a proposal 
"which lay not in my nature to deny. Indignant at the 
airy prospect I saw before me, I set to, and in a trice 
despatched the whole meal intended for eleven persons, — 
fish, flesh, fowl, pastry, — to the sprigs of garnishing parsley, 
and the last fearful custard that quaked ui>on the board. 
I need not describe the consternation, when in due time 
the dowagers adjourned from their cards. Where was 

the supper 1 — and the servants* answer, Mr. had eat 

it alL That freak, however, jested me out of a good three 
hundred pounds a year, which I afterwards was informed 
for a certainty the old lady meant to leave me. I mention 
it not in illustration of the unhappy faculty which I am 
possessed of ; for any unlucky wag of a school-boy, with 
a tolerable appetite, couhi have done as much without 
feeling any hurt after it, — only that you may judge 
whether I am a man likely to set my talent to sale, or to 
recjuire the pitiful stimulus of a wager. 

I have read in Pliny, or in some author of that stamp, 
of a reptile in Africa, whose venom is of that hot, 
destructive quality, tliat wheresoever it fastens its tooth, 
the whole substance of tlie animal that has Ix^n bitten in 
a ft'W seconds is reduced to dust, crumbles away, and 
absolutely disap|)oar8 ; it is called from this quality, the 
Annihilator. Why am I forced to seek, in all the most 
prmiigious and portentous facts of Natural History, for 
creatures typical of myself. / am thai Snake, thai Annir 
hilaior: '* wherever I fosteDi in a few seconds ^" 
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and let them consider, if there be such things (which we 
have all heard of) as Pious Treachery, Innocent Adultery, 
etc, whether there may not be aliso such a thing as Inno- 
cent Gluttony. — I shall only subscribe myself, your 
afflicted Servaut^ j. 



Mb. H- 



A FARCE,-IN TWO ACTS. 

yls it tvas performed at Drury Ldm ThMtre, December ISOtf. 

• 

" J/r. // , thou wert damited. Bright shone the morning 

on the ]>hiy bills that announced thy appearance, an«l the streets 
\vk.tk\ tilled \vitli the buzz of persons asking one another if they 
\\<nil»l go to see Mr. H , and answering that they would cer- 
tainly ; but bctore night tlie gaiety, not of the author, but of his 
trieii(N and the town, wus eclipsed, for thou wertDAMNEO I Hadst 
tlu)U bteii aLonymouH, thou hiiply inightst have lived. But thou 
didst eoiiie to an untimely end for thy tricks, and for want of a 
better liuiiie to pass them off." — ThecUrical Examiner, 
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PROLOGUE. 



SPOKEN BY Mr. Elliston. 

If wc have siim'd in paring down a name. 
All civil well-bred authors do the same, 
Survey the columns of our daily writers — 
Yuu'U find that some Initials are great fighters. 
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How fierce the shock, how fatal is the jar, 

When Ensign W. meets Lieutenant R 

With two stout seconds, just of their own gizzard. 

Gross Captain X. and rough old General Izzard I 

Letter to letter spreads the dire alarms, 

Till half the Alphabet is up in arms. 

Nor with less lustre have Initials shone, 

To grace the gentler annals of crim. con. 

Where the dispensers of the public lash 

Soft penance give — a letter and a dash 

Where vice reduced in size shrinks to a failing, 
And loses half her grossness by curtailing. 
Faux pas are told in such a modest way, — 

The affair of Colonel B with Mrs. A 

You must forgive them — for what is there, say. 

Which such a pliant Vowel must not grant 

To such a very pressing Consonant f 

Or who poetic justice dares dispute, 

When, mildly melting at a lover's suit, 

The wife's a Liquid, her good man a Mute ? 

Even in the homelier scenes of honest life. 

The coarse-spun intercourse of man and wife. 

Initials I am told have taken place 

Of Deary, Spouse, and that old-fashion'd race ; 

And Cabbage, ask'd by Brother Snip to tea. 

Replies, " 111 come — but it don't rest with me— 

I always leaves them things to Mrs. C' 

O should this mincing fashion ev^r spread 

From names of living heroes to the dead, 

How would Ambition sigh, and hang the head. 

As each loved syllable should melt away — 

Her Alexander tum'd into great A. — 

A single C. her Caesar to express — 

Her Scipio shrunk into a Roman S. ; — 

And, nick'd and dock'd to these new modes of speech, 

Great Hannibal himself a Mr. H. 
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Mr. H. Zounds, fellow ! I give him a shilling for 
leaving out my name, not for putting it in. This is one 
of the plaguy comforts of going anonymous. 

[Exit 2d Waiter, 

Enter 3d Waiter. 

3d Wait. Two letters for Mr. H. [Erit. 

Mr. II. From ladies (opens them). This from Mele- 
sinda, to remind me of the morning call I promised ; the 
pretty creature positively languishes to be made Mrs. H. 
I believe I must indulge her {affectedly). This from her 
cousin, to bespeak me to some party, I suppose {opening 
it) — Oil, " this evening " — " Tea and cards " — {surveying 
himself with complacency). Dear H., thou art certainly 
a pretty fellow. I wonder what makes thee such a 
favoiuite among the ladies ; I wish it may not be owing 
to the concealment of thy unfortunate pshaw I 

Enter 4th Waiter. 

4th Wait. Sir, one Mr. Printagiiin is inquiring for you. 

Mr. II. Oh, I remember, the poet : he is jmblisliing 
by subscription. Give him a guinea, and tell him he 
may put mci down. 

4th Wait. AVhat name shall I tell him, sir? 

Mr. II. Zounds ! he is a poet ; let him fancv a name. 

[Exit iih Waiter. 

Enter ^th Waiter. 

fith Waif. Sir, BartlcMny the lame be;?;rar, that you 
sent a jirivatc donation to huit Monday, has by some 
a<M'i(lent dijscuviTcd his benefatitor, and is at the door 
waitin<c t^) rctuni thanks. 

Mr. II. Oh, iMMir ft^llow, who could put it into his 
head? Now I hliall be teased by all his tribe, whrn 
once this is known. Well, t(.>ll him I arn glad I could 
be of any service to him, and send him away. 
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name of his benefactor. 

Mr. II. Here is a pampo 
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here bat a fortnight, and is already received into all the 
first families. 

1st Gent. Wonderful ! yet nobody knows who he is, 
or where he comes from ! 

2d Gent, He is vastly rich, gives away money as if he 
had infinity ; dresses well, as you see ; and for address, 
the mothers are all dying for fear the daughters should 
get him ; and for the daughters, he may command them 

as absolutely as . Melesinda, the rich heiress, 'tis 

thought, will carry him. 

lit Gent. And is it possible that a mere anonymous 

2d Gent. Phoo ! that is tlie charm. Who is he ? and 

What is he ? and What is his name 1 The man with 

the great nose on his face never excited more of the 
gaping passion of wonderment in the dames of Strasburg 
than this new-comer with the single letter to his name 
has lighted up among the wives and maids of Bath ; his 
simply having lodgings here draws more visitors to the 
house than an election. Come with me to the parade, 
and I will show you more of him. [Exeunt. 

Scene. — In the Street. 
Mr. H. walking ^ Belvil meeting him. 

Bel, My old Jamaica schoolfellow, tliat I have not 
seen for so many years ] it must, it can be no other than 
Jack (^oing up to him). My dear Ho 

Mr. II. {stoppiyig his mouth). Ho 1 the devil — 

hush ! 

Bel. Why, sure it is 

Mr. II. It ia; it is your old friend Jack, that shall 
he nameless. 

Bel, My dear Ho 

Mr. H. {stopping him). Don't name itb 

Bd. Xaiiie what ? 

Mr. If. My cursed unfortunate name. I have reasons 
to conceal it for a time. 

2 A 
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Mr, IL Potts is tolerable, Deady is snfferable, Gubbins 
is bearable, and Cliitterbuck is endurable, but Ho 

hel. Hush ! Jack, don*t betray yourself. But you are 
really asliained of the family name % 

Mr. H. Ay, and of my father that begot me, and my 
father's father, and all their forefathers that have borne 
it since the Conquest. 

BtL But how do you know the women are so squeamish? 

Mr. H, I have tried them. I tell you there is neither 
maiden of sixteen nor widow of sixty but would turn up 
their noses at it. I have been refused by nineteen 
vir^rins, twenty-nine relicts, and two old maids. 

Bet. That was hard indeed. Jack ! 

Mr. II. Parsons have stuck at publishing the banns, 
because they averred it was a heathenish name ; parents 
have lingered their consent, because they suspected it 
was a fictitious name ; and rivals have declined my chal- 
lenges, because they pretended it was an ungentlemanly 
name. 

Bd. Ha ! ha ! ha ! but what course do you mean to 
pursue ? 

Mr. IF. To engage the affections of some generous 
girl, who will be content to take me as Mr. H. 

Bel. Mr. H. ? 

Mr. U. Ycfl, that is the name I go by here ; you know 
one likes to be as near tlie truth as ix)88ible. 

Bfl. Certainly. But what then / — to get her to 
consent 

Mr. IF. To accompany me to the altar without a 

name : in sliort, to suspend her curiasity (that is 

all) till the moment the priest shall pronounce the 
irrevocable charm which makes two names one. 

Bel. And that name and then she must be pleased, 

ha ! Jack 1 

Mr. IF Exactly such a giri it has btn^n my fortune to 

meet with. Heark'ec {whispers) (musinf/) yet, hang 

it ! 'tis cmel to bet my lier confidence. 

Bel. But the family name, Jack? 
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Mr, //. My dear Melesind 
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Mr, H, Ungenerous Melesinda! I implore you to 
give me this one proof of your confidence. The holy 
Yow once past, your H. shall not have a secret to 
withhold. 

Mel. My H. has overcome : his Melesinda shall pine 
away and die before she dares express a saucy inclination; 
but what shall I call you till we are married ? 

Mr, H. Call me ? call me anything. Call me Love, 
Love ! Ay, Love, Love will do very welL 

Mel. How many syllables is it, Love ? 

Mr, H, How many ? ud, that is coming to the ques- 
tion with a vengeance. One, two, three, four, — what 
does it signify how many syllables ? 

Mel. How many syllables, Love f 

Mr. H. My Melesinda's mind, I had hoped, was 
superior to this childish curiosity. 

Md. How many letters are there in it 1 

[Exit Mr. H., followed by Melesinda repeating 
the quentUm, 

Scene. — A Room in the Inn, Tvoo Waiters disputing, 

Ist Wait, Sir Harbottle Hammond, you may depend 
upon it ! 

%l Wait, Sir Harry Hardcastle, I tell you 1 

\st Wait, The Hammonds of Huntingdonshire. 

2d Wait, The Hardcastles of Hertfordshire. 

\8t Wait. The Hammonds. 

2d Wait, Don't tell me I does not Hardcastle begin 
with au H 7 

\st Wait, So does Hammond, for that matter. 

2(/ Wait. Faith, so it does, if you go to spell it. I 
did not think of that. I begin to be of your opinion ; he 
is certainly a Hammond. 

\st Wait. Here comes Susan Chambermaid, may be 
she can telL 
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strange gentleman came into it. Nothing but guessing and 
speculating, and speculating and guessing; waiters and 
chambermniils getting into corners and 8i)eculating, ostlers 
and stable-boys 8i)eculating in the yanl. I believe the very 
horses in the stable are sj^eculating too, for there they 
t^taiid in a musing posture, nothing for them to eat, and 
not seeming to care whether they have anything or no ; 
and, after all, what does it signify 1 I hate such curious 

odso, I must take this box up into his bedroom — he 

charged me to see to it myself — I hate such inquisitive. 

I wonder wliat is in it 1 — it feels heavy. {Heads) 

"Leases, title-deeds, wills." Here, now, a man might 
satisfy his curiosity at once. Deeds must have names to 
them, so must leases and wills. But I wouldn't — no I 

wouldn't it is a pretty box too — prettily dovetailed. 

I admire the fiishion of it much. But I'd cut my fingers 

off before I'd do such a dirty — what have I to do 

curse the keys, how they rattle ! — rattle in one's pockets 
— the keys and the halfjjence (takes out a bunch and 
plays with them), I wonder if any of these would fit ? 
One might just try them ; but I wouldn't lift up the 
lid if tliey did. Oh no, what should I be the richer for 
knowing? {All this tim^ he tries t/w keys one by one.) 
Wliat's his name to me ? — a thousand names begin with 
an H. I hate people that are always prying, poking and 
prying into things, — thrusting their finger into one j)lace 
— a mi;;hty little hole this — and their keys into another. 
O Lord I little rusty fits it ! but what is that to me] I 
wouldn't go to — no, no — but it is o<ld little rusty should 

just hapjwn (While he is turning up the lid of tlie 

bffjr, Mr. H. enters behind him uniyerceived.) 

Mr. 11. What are you alK)ut, you dog ] 

Land. Lord, sir I pardon ; no thief, as I hope to be 
saved. Little Pry was always honest. 

Mr. II. What else could move you to open that 
box? 

Lftnd. Sir, don't kill me, and I will confess the whole 
truth. This box hapinmed to be lying — that is, I hap- 
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liad glass doors to it, while my Lady Bluegarters was 
undressing, — just for curiosity ! 

Mr. H, A very harmless piece of curiosity, truly! 
And now, Mr. Pry, first have the goodness to leave that 
box with me, and then do me the favour to carry your 
curiosity so far as to inquire if my servants are within. 

Land. I shall, sir. Here 1 David ! Jonathan ! — I 
think I hear them coming, — shall make bold to leave 
you, sir. [Exit, 

Mr, H Another tolerable specimen of the comforts of 
going anonymous I 

Elder two FootmeiK 

Ist Foot. You speak first 

2d Foot. No, you had better speak. 

Ist Foot. You promised to begin. 

Mr. H, They have something to say to me. The 
rascals want their wages raised, I suppose ; there is always 
a favour to be asked when they come smiling. Well, 
poor rogues, service is but a hard bargain at the best. 
I think I must not be close with them. Well, David — 
well, Jonathan. 

\Bt Foot. We have served your Honour faithfully 

2d Foot. Hope your Honour won't take offence 

Mr. IL The old story, I suppose — wages % 

\gt Foot. That's not it, your Honour. 

2d Foot. You speak. 

\st Foot. But if your Honour would just be pleased 
to 

2d Foot. Only be pleased to 

Mr. II. Be quick with what you have to say, for I am 
in haste. 

\st Foot. Just to 



2d Foot. Let us know who it is- 



\8t Foot. Who it is we have the honour to serve. 

Mr. H. Why, me, me, me ! you serve me ! 

2d FooU Yes, sir ; but we do not know who you are. 
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Mr, IT. CliildiBh curiosity! do not yon senre a rich 
inru^tor, a jray master, an iudulgent master t 

\M Font. Ah, sir ! the figure you make is to us, your 
poor s( ivautj^, the principal mortification. 

2^/ Fnnt. When we get over a pot at the public-house, 
or in a <:('MtI('man'8 kitchen, or elsewhere — as poor servants 
;m .^i have their pleasures — when the question goes round, 
who is your master? and who do you serve? and one 
says, I serve Lord So-and-so, and another, I am Squire 
Such-a-one's fi»otman 

\st Fn<,f. We have nothing to say for it^ but that we 
serve ^Ir. H. 

2i1 Foot. Or Squire H. 

^fr. II. Really you are a couple of pretty modest, 
reasonable personages ; but I hope you will take it as no 
offence, ;x<'iitlemen, if, upon a dispassionate review of all 
that you have said, I think fit not to tell you any more 
of my n;nn(i than I have chosen, for especi^ purposes, to 
communicate to the rest of the world. 

Ist Foof. Why then, sir, you may suit yourselfl 

2<i Fnof. We tell you plainly, we cannot stay. 

l.sV Fdof. We don't choose to serve Mr. H. 

2d Font. Nor any Mr. or Squire in the alphabet-^—* 

l.sy Font. That lives in Chris-cross Row. 

Mr. 11. (m), for a couple of ungn^teful, inquisitive, 
senseless rascals ! Go hanjr, star\'e, or drown ! Ro<i:iies, 
to speak tlius irreverently of the alphabet! I shall live 
to see you ^rlad to serve old Q — to ciu'l the wig of fnt'at 
S--a«lju<t the dot of little i — stand behind the chair of 
X, Y, Z— wear the livery of Et-csetera — and ride behind 
the sulky of And-by-it-self-and I \Rxii tn a raqt. 
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ACT n. 

Scene. — A handsome Apartment loell lighted^ Tea, Cards, 
etc. — A Large Party of Ladies and Gentlemen, 
among them Melesinda. 

lit Lady, I wonder when the charming man will be 
herel 

2d Lady, He is a delightful creature! Such a 
polish 

3c? Lady. Such an air in all that he does or says 

4(h Lady, Yet gifted with a strong understanding 

bth Lady. But has your ladyship the remotest idea of 
what his true name is ? 

1st Lady. They say his very servants do not know it. 
His French valet, that has lived with him these two 
years 

2d Lady. There, madam, I must beg leave to set you 
right : my coachman 

1st Lady. I have it from the very best authority, my 
footman 

2d Lady, Then, madam, you have set your servants 
on 

Ist Lady, No, madam, I would scorn any such little 
mean ways of coming at a secret For my part, I don't 
think any secret of that consequence. 

2d Lady. That's just like me ; I make a rule of 
troubling my head about nobody's business but my 
own. 

Mel. But then she takes care to make everybody's 

business her own, and so to justify herself that way 

(aside). 

1st Lady. My dear Melesinda, you look thoughtful 

Mel. Nothing.. 

2d Lady. Give it a name. 

Mel. Perhaps it is namelessL 

1st Lady. As the object Come, never blush nor 
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deny It, child. Blen tne I what groat ugly lliing b that, 
that dangles &t your hosom I 

i/W. This l it 18 ft crosg : how do yoj likn it 1 

2(i Ladjf. A cma I Well, M lue It Ifw.ka (ot aH th« 
world like a preal Btorin;; HI {llerea rftnrrat l.iuffh.) 

Mtt. Mali<>iouB creaturea 1 Baliuve me, it u a cro«, 
nnd nothing but & ctom 

Irt /^rfy. A croM, I believe, you would irilliiicly 
hang at ! 

Mri. Intulerablc 8pit« t 

[Mr. H. t) annoiMimi 

1*« Zorfy. Oh, Mr. H., wo ar« so glad- 

2rf i<i.^,v We have bwn so dull 

3d Ludy. So perfectly lifeless ! You owe it to' 
be more tlniQ commonly eu torts tiling. 

Mr. II. LdLliee, this U bo obliging 

4(A Ltd;/. Oh, Mr H., th'«e rHnunculai yen Bald were 
dyuig, pretty thingB 1 they have gut up 

6(A LaiJii. I have worked that sprig you commended. 
I want YOU to come 

Mr. 11. Ladiea 

6(A iarfji. I haTc Bont for that piece of music from 
London. 

Mr H. TheMoairt — (wrriw/ Melestnda) — Melodndsl 

Severed L'idUi at oner. Nny, p'aitively, Mcloeinda, 
you shan't engross him all to yotirwlf. 

[ Wkilf. the Ladir» are- prruiny ahmU Mil, H. the 
GetUleiam i/une tii/n* of ditpUature. 

\d Ornt. We Blian't be able to edge ia u word, now 
IMb coxcomb U cume. 

2'/ GVfir. Damn him I I will affront him. 

\si Uriif. Sir, with your leave, 1 have a word to *ay 
to one iif tlicae )adie«. 

2d Grni. If we could be heard 
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(The Ladies pay no attention hvi to Mb. H.) 

Mr, 11, You see, gentlemen, how the matter stands. 
(UuiM an air.) I am not my own master: positively, 

I exist and breathe but to be agreeable to these 

Did you speak ? 

Ist Gent, And affects absence of mind, puppy I 

Mr, II, Who spoke of absence of miudi — did you, 
madam? How do you do, La<ly Wcarwell — how dol 
I did not see your ladyship before. What was I about 
to say 1— oh 1 — absence of mind. I am the most unhappy 
dog in that way — sometimes spiurt out the strangest 
things — the most vial-h-propos — without meaning to give 
the least offence, upon my honour — sheer absence of mind 
— things I would have given the world not to have said. 

1*^ Gent, Do you hear the coxcomb] 

Xst Lady, Great wits, they say 



2d Lady. Your fine geniuses are most given- 



d(/ Lady. Men of bright parts are commonly too 
vivjicious 

Mr, H, But you shall hear. I was to dine the other 
day at a great Nabob's, that must be nameless, who, 
between ourselves, is strongly suspected of— being very 
rich, that's all. John, my valet, who knows my foible, 
csiutioned me, while he was dressing me — as he usually 
does where he thinks there's a danger of my committing a 
laptms — to take care in my conversation liow I maile any 
alhision, direct or indirect, to presents — you understand 
mel I set out double-charged with my fellow's con- 
sideration and my own, and, to do myself justice, behaved 
with tolerable circumsi>ection for the firet half hour or 
so — till at last a gentleman in company, who was indulg- 
ing a free vein of raillery at the expense of the ladies, 
stumbled up>n that expression of the poet which calls 
them "fair defects." 

Xst Lady. It is Pope, I Inlicve, who says it. 

Mr, H, No, madam, Milton. Where was I? Oh, 
" fair defects.'' This gave occasion to a critic in company 
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to delinr his opiiibn on tlie jihnwe— that lei] to an 
enuiiierati.'ii <.<( all ihu varltiiut wonls wliicfi might Iibto 
liopn used instead of " defect," as wunt, atwrnre. powrty, 
deficiency, Wk, This moment I, who hod not b.vu 
attcudiog Ui the pna^eeo of the argiinumt (m tho iOmoA- 
jofnt will show), Btarting suddeuly up nut of one of mj 
Kvenos, by «)nie unfortiinale oonnottinn nt ideas, which 
the kal fulid word bud exi^iled, tlin (tnvil pnt it lulu luy 
bi^ad to turn round tn tUo Nabob, who wat silting luxt 
me, and in n very nrnrlcMl laaonirr (m it »«ued tu Die 
wMnpany) to put thn qn<ti)tinn to him. " Pray, «ir, what 
niuy bfi the exact v«1up nf a lac of nijicce )" Ywtt auf 
guess the coufuaion which followed, 

l*t Lailff. What A diHtrvMing cireunutaiioe I 

2d ladi/. T.I ft delicate mlud 

SJ L'ldi/, How embMTaraing-- 

ilk Liidy. I <teular« I quite pity you. 

1j>( Grnt. Puppy! 

Mr. H. A Baronet at the table, seeing my dil«mma, 
jogKtd my ellww ; and n giKni-jnitured Duchess, wh-i di»?« 
everythiiiy with a gnipn jiei-uliiir to Lerscli', trod uu my 
toes at thut instant : this brought me to iiiytelf, and — 
covered with bluahcs, and pitied by all the lallies — I 
withdrew. 

\»t Lady. How charmingly he tella a atory 1 

Id L'ulij. But how diatrewing ! 

Mr. II. Lord Stjtiandercounsel, who l» my pitrticulai 
friend, waa iJeiised to rally me in his iQimitiiblu way upon 
it next day. 1 ahall never forget a aeuflible thing he natd 
on the octMifiion — speaking of absence of uiiutl, my foibk 
— says he, my dear Hoga 

SH'rnil L'ldira. Hogs what!— ha I 

Mr. 11. My dear Hogalii'Bh — my aaxut — hfre a wti- 
vrr»al gcrefxtu) — Oh, my cureed uufortiinato tongue l-* 
a, I mean— Where was 1 1 

Itt Ludi/. Filthy I — nliomituihle I 

2d L'tdv. Unutterable ! 

id Lady. Hog* — -foh I 
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ith Lady. Disgusting ! 

5th Lady. Vile ! 

6th Lady. Shocking 1 

Ist Lady. Odious ! 

2d Lady. Hogs pah ! 

3d Lady. A smelling bottle — ^look to Miss Melesinda. 
Poor thing ! it is no wonder. You had better keep off 
from her, Mr. Hogsflesh, and not be pressing about her 
in her circumstances. 

1st Gent. Good time of day to youj Mr. Hogsflesh ! 

2d Gent. The compliments of the season to you, Mr. 
Hogsflesh ! 

Mr. U. This is too much — flesh and blood cannot 
endure it 

\f^t Gmt. What flesh 1 hog's-flesh 1 

2d Gent. How he sets up his bristles ! 

Mr. II. Bristles ! 

\st Gent He looks as fierce as a hog in armoui 

Mr. II. A hog ! Madam I (here he severally 

accosts the Ladies, who by turns repel him). 

\st Lady. Extremely obliged to you for your atten- 
tions ; but don't want a partner. 

2d Lady. Greatly flattered by your preference ; but 
believe I shall remain single. 

3c/ Lady. Shall always acknowledge your politeness ; 
but have no thoughts of altering my condition. 

^th Lady. Always be happy to respect you as a friend; 
but you must not look for anything further 

bth Lady. No doubt of your ability to make any 
woman happy; but have no thoughts of changing my 
name. 

6th' Lady. Must tell you, sir, that if, by your insinua- 
tions, you think to prevail with me, you have got the 
wrong sow by the ear. Does he think any lady would 
go to pig with him ? 

Old Lady. Must beg you to be less particular in your 
addresses to me. Does he take me for a Jew, to long 
after forbidden meats 1 



Scene.— 77<^ *S7m7. B 

Bd. Poor Jark ! I am 
count which you pnvo m 
reception at the assciubly 
pave mo U»sh j^iiin to hoa 
absurdities, and amon;rst 
dominant desire to l»c thou 
haA an abundant share of 
honour. Notwithstanding 
sinchi mav do worse than \ 
women resent it so (U^eply a 

Gent. Uh, intoh'rably ! 
when 'twas on<'e blown, as i 
was suddenly diseovennl to 
and as fast, — when lx*fore tl 
the foolishest thing he could 

Bel. Ha ! ha ! so frail is 
women's favourites commoi 
eminence ! Well, I must ^ 
Lim. I 8U])iM)se I shall find 

Gent, Eitiicr there or at ] 



Scene. — Me. H- 
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that J might tread upon it, or crush it, or pummel it, or 
kick it, or spit it out — for it sticks in my throat and 
will choke me. 

My plaguy ancestors I if they had left me but a Van 
or a Mac, or an Irish 0', it liad been something to qualify 
it. — Mynheer Van Hogsfle^h, — or Sawney MacHogsflesh, 

— or Sir Phelim O'Hogsflesh, — but downright blunt . 

If it had been any other name in the world, I could liave 
borne it. If it had been the name of a beast, as Bull, 
Fox, Kid, Lamb, Wolf, Lion ; or of a bird, as Sparrow, 
Hawk, Buzzard, Daw, Finch, Nightingale ; or of a fish, 
as Sprat, Herring, Salmon ; or the name of a thin<r, as 
Ginger, Hay, Wood ; or of a colour, as Black, Gray, 
White, Green ; or of a sound, as Bray ; or the name of 
a month, as March, May ; or of a place, as Baniet, 
Baldock. Hitchin ; or the name of a coin, as Farthing, 
Penny, Twopenny ; or of a profession, as Butcher, Baker, 
Carpenter, Piper, Fisher, Fletcher, Fowler, Glover ; or a 
Jew's name, as Solomons, Isaacs, Jacobs ; or a personal 
name, as Foot, Leg, Crookshanks, Heaviside, Sidebottom, 
Longbottora, Ramsbottom, Winterbottom ; or a long 
name, as Blanchenhagen, or Blanchenhausen ; or a short 
name, as Crib, Crisp, Crips, Tag, Trot, Tub, Phips, 
Padge, Papps, or Prig, or Wig, or Pip, or Trip; Trip 
had been something, but Ho . 

(Walks about in great agitation^ — recovering his 
calmness a little, sits doum.) 

Farewell the most distant thoughts of marriage — the 
finger-circling ring, the purity-figuring glove, the envy- 
pining bridesmaids, the wishing parson, and the simpering 
clerk 1 Farewell the ambiguous blush-raising joke, the 
titter-provoking pun, the morning-stirring drum ! — No 
son of mine shall exist to bear my ill-fated name ! No 
nurse come chuckling to tell me it is a boy ! No mid- 
wife, leering at me from under the lids of profes>ional 
gravity ! I dreamed of caudle (sings in a melancholy 
<on«)^Lullaby, Lullaby, — hush-a-by-baby ! — how like itn 

2b 
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Land. Anon, anon. 

Mr. H, Oh, I wish I were anonymous I 

\Extunt several ways. 



Sc£N£. — Melesinda's Apartment 
Melesinda and Maidi 

Maid. Lord, madam ! before Pd take on as you do 
about a foolish — what signifies a name 1 Hogs — Hoga 
— what is it 1— 4b just aa good aa any other, for what 
I see. * 

Mel. Ignorant creature ! yet she is perhaps blest in 
the absence of those ideas which, while they add a zest 
to the few pleasures which fall to the lot of superior 
natures to enjoy, doubly edge the 

Maid. Superior natures ! — a fig ! If he's hog by 
nauie, he's not hog by nature — that don't follow; his 
name don't make him anything, does it 1 He don't grunt 
the more for it, nor squeak, that ever I hear ; he likes 
his victuals out of a plate, as other Christians do ; you 
never see him go to the trough 



Mel. Unfeeling wretch ! yet possibly her intentions- 



Maid For instance, madam, my name is Finch — Betty 
Finch. I don't whistle the more for that, nor long after 
canary-seed while I can get good wholesome mutton — no, 
nor you can't catch me by throwing salt on my tail. If 
you come to that, hadn't I a young man used to come 
after me— they said courted me — Im name was Lion — 
Francis Lion, a tailor ; but though he was fond enough 
of me, f )r all that he never offered to eat me. 

Mel. How fortunate that the discovery has been made 
before it was too late ! Had I listened to his deceits, 
and, as the {)erfidious man had almost persuaded me, 
precipitated myself into an inextricable engagement 
before 

Maid. No great harm if you had. You'd only have 
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^^ tu nor, Mr. lioi]^s — h 
your name J Don't be afni 
she's not crying — only smnn 
she has got a sty in her eye, 

Mel, You are not going, 1 

Maid, Oh, madam, never 
in Ihe twinkling of a pig's vi\ 

Mr. IL Melesinda, you b 
who would have betrayed y* 
love that prompted him ; wl 
by an unworthy concealment 
i.i.Hgrace which a superficial W( 
a name — but with it you woi 
not contemptible, and a heart- 
name he is content to lieur aloi 
cuted syllables shall be no mor 
ing — some spot where his uati 
trateil, nor any of his countryi 
their unfeeling satire, their br 
manners — where no Englishmai 
who hxis been pouting during 
gigh.) Some yet undiscoverec 
unapprehensive savages shall 
ill-fated sounds, and think theo 

MeL Oh! 

Mr. U. Who knows but a 
might be foimd 
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«al esteem among miprejudiccd African maids in Mono- 
uiotopa ? 

ErUer Servant. 
Serv. Mr. BelviL [Exit. 

Enter Belviu 

Mr, II. In Monomotopa {musing), 

Bel. Heyday, Jack ! what means this mortified fiwie t 
nothing has happened, I hope, between thib lady and 
you? I beg pardon, ma<]am, but understanding my 
friend was with you, I took the liberty of seeking him 
here. Some little difference possibly which a third person 
can adjust — not a word — will you, madam, as this gentle- 
man's friend, suffer me to be the arbitrator — strange ! — 
hark*ee, Jack, nothing has come out, has there] — you 
understand me. Oh, I guess how it is — somebody has 
got at your secret. You haven't blabbed it yourself, have 
you 1 — ha ! ha ! ha ! I could find in my heart — Jack, 
what would you give me if I should relieve you 

Mr, If, No pow^er-of man can relieve me {sigha)^ but 
it must lie at the root — gnawing at the root — here it 
will lie. 

Bel. No power of man ? — not a common man, I grant 
you ; for instance, a subject — it's out of the power of any 
subject. 

Mr. If, Gnawing at the root — there it will lie. 

Bd. Such a thing has been known as a name to be 
chsiiij^cd ; but not by a subject (s/unvs a Gazette), 

Mr, II, Gnawing at the root {swhlenly snatches tlie 
pnptr out of Belvil's /uiml) ; ha ! pish ! nonsense ! give 
it nie — what ! (readu) proinolii»ns, bankrupts — a great 
many bankrupts this WTck — there it will lie (lat/s it dnwn^ 
taktH it up again, and reads) — "The King has been 
graciously j)leastHl" — gnawing at the root — "graciously 
pleased to grant unto John Hogsflesh" — the devil— 



jS'i«'luil;i.s IJjU'nll, KsiJ., 1 

pratcful resiK'ft tt) his ii 

old Bi'iil I Iiorr's mn 

be first duly exemplified 

• that — "aceording to tlw 

the Hendds* Offiee." 

Bel. Oimc, madam, pi 
tcrpretatioii uix>n your nil 
that now that only olwtac 
way of y<iur union ia remc 
plcte the happiness whit'h 
him, by intHHlucin;: him w 
by the name of Mr. lia<M. 
joins than, which Melesini 
a smile.) 

f Mr. II. Generous Meles 

and his issue," — me and m^ 

' i Bfl. I wish you joy, Jac 

Mr. If. Bacon, Bacon, 
I could never be tired of ! 
Chancellor Bacon. Me thin 
blooti in me already — met 

'I Nature— there was Friiir ] 

is I could conjure too 
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Enter three Ladies^ being part of those who toere at the 

dssemUy, 

\gt Lady, My dear Melesindo, how do you do t 

2d Lady, How do you do % We have been so con- 
oemed for you 

Old Lady, We have been so concerned — {seeing him) 
Mr. Hogsflesh 

Mr, H, There's no such person — nor there never was 
— nor 'tis not fit there should be — **bumame and 
arms " 

Bel, It is true what my friend would express ; we have 
been all in a mistake, ladies. Very true, the name of 
this gentleman was what you call it, but it is so no 
longer. The succession to the long -contested Bacon 
estate is at length decided, and with it my friend suc- 
ceeds to the name of his deceased relative. 

Mr. 11, "His Majesty has been graciously pleased " 

\si Lady. I am sure we all join in hearty congratula- 
tion — {sighs). 

2d Lady. And wish you joy with all our hearts — 
{heighho /). 9 

Old Lady. And hope you will ei^'oy the name and 
estate many years — {cries). 

Bel, Ha ! ha ! ha I mortify them a little, Jack. 

1st Lady. Hope you intend to stay 

2d Lady. With us some time 

Old Lady. In these parts. 

Mr. H. Ladies, for your congratulations I thank you ; 
for the favours you have lavishiMl on me, and in particular 
for tliis liuly's {turning to the old Lady) good opinion, I 
rest your debtor. As to jiny future favours — {accosts 
t/ujn severally in the ord^ in which tie was refused by 
thm at the asannUy) — Madam, shall always acknowledge 
your politeness; but at present, you see, I am engaged 
with a partner. Always be happy to respect you as a 
friend, but you must not look for anything further. Must 
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^..ijutiier, tiie wiia arro\' 
And gall yourself. Foi 
Your shafls have miss'd 
his Bacon 1 



NOTES. 



Sonnets (p. 1). — ^Thcse Ronneta are the earliest of Lamb's ex- 
periments in verse. They were written at the age of twenbr, 
and tell of his attachment to Ann Simmons — the Anna of tne 
sonnets, the Alice Wiuterton of his later writings, the girl 
whose acqiinintance he made during his visits to his grand- 
mother at Blakesware in Hertfordshire. See Talfonrd's Fined 
Memorials, Letter to Coleridge 1796 : — ''The following sonnet 
was comiK>sed during a walk down to Hertfordshire early in the 
last summer : — 

*The Lord of Light shakes off his drowsyhed,* eta 

The last line is a copy of Bowles* * To the green hamlet in the 
peaceful plain.' Your ears are not so very fastidious: many 
peoph; would not like words so prosaic and familiar in a sonnet 
as Islington and Hertfordshire. The next was written within 
a ilay or two of the last, on reviHiting a spot where the scene 
was laid of my first sonnet, ' that mock'd my steps with many 
a lonely glade ' : — 

'When last I roved these winding wood- walks green,* etc. 

The next retains a few lines from a sonnet of mine which yoa 
once remarked had no ' body of thought ' in it. I agree with 
you, but have pn'served a {tart of it, and it nins thus. I flatter 
myself you will like it : — 

' A timid grace sits trembling In her eye,' etc 

The next and last I value most of all. Twas composed clote 
niK)n the heels of tiie last, in that very wood I hsd in mind 
WDcn I wrote ' Methinks how dainty sweet ' : — 

* We were two pretty babes, the youngest she,' etc" 

Of tlieso early sonnets there are several versions — as first 
written by Ijiunb ; then as altered by (*olmdge; and lastly as 
revised by Liinib, when reissued in tiio volumes of 1818. They 
are given here according to thia latest revision. All readers of 
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tion : — "The fow following poems, creatures of the Fancy and 
the Feeling, in life's more vacant hours, produced, for the most 
])art, l>y Love in Idleness, are, with all a brother's fondnasa, 
inscribed to Mary Ann Lamb, the author's best friend &nd 
bister. " 

To Charles Lloyd (p. 11).— See letter to Coleridge of 1797 :— 
** You have learned by this time, with surprise no doubt, that 
Lloyd is with me in town. Tin; emotions I felt on his coming 
so unlooked for are not ill expressed in what follows, and what, 
if you do not object to them as too personal, and to the world 
obf>cure or otherwise wanting in worth, I siiould wish to make 
part of our little volume." 

A Vision of RepciUance (p. 13). — From the supplement to the 
volume of 1797, not dated, but sent by Lamb to Coleridge in a 
letter of April 15, 1797. 

To Charles Lloyd (p. 15). — The blank verse that follows is from 
the joint volume Blank Verse by Charles Lloyd and Charles 
Lamb, 1798. **The following I wrote when I had return«*d 
from C. Lloyd, leaving him behind me at Barton with Southny. 
To understand some of it you must remember that at that timo 
he was very much perplexed in mind." {Letter to Coleridge, 
1797.) 

Written on the day of my Aunt's Funeral (p. 16). — See letter 
to Coleridge, January 5, 1797. " My poor old aunt whom you 
have seen, the kindest, gooilest creature to me when I was at 
school ; who used to toddle there to tiring me good things, 
when I, schoolboy like, only despised her for it, and used to bo 
ashamcil to see her come and sit herself down on the old coal- 
hole stt'ps as you went into the old Iti-aTnmar School, and open 
her apron, and bring out her bason, with some nice thing she 
had caused Xm be saved for me ; the good old creature is now 
lying on her do:<thl)e'i. . . . She says, poor thing, she is glad 
she IS come home to die with me." 

fVriUen a year after the Eirnfs (p. 17). — Sent to Coleridge in 
aletterof Septeml)er 1797, with the following heading — ("Friday 
next, Coleridge, is the day on which my mother died "). 

Written so(m aft^r the preceding Poem (p. 19). — Sent by Lamb 
to Southcy, and mcniioiM;d by the latter in a note to his friend 
Wynn, >iovenil>er 20, 1797 — "I know that our tastes differ 
much in poetry, and yet I think you must like these lines by 
Charles bimh. I believe you know his history, and the dread- 
ful death of his mother." 
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John Woodvil (p. 25). — Published in a thin dnodecitno 
volume in 1802. It was writton tlirpe years earlier, ami shown 
to ('oliTil<^e aii'l Soutlu*y. who stronjifly <Us.suade<l Lamb from 
T)iintiMi< it. At Christinns 17i^0 Lamb otlert^d it to John 
Kfiublt*, then m:inH»j«'r ot" Drui*y L;ine, but it was not unnatur- 
ally diM'Iined. The influciu'es niuler which the ]>lay ws«s written 
are pointed out in Lamb's dedicatory letter to Coleridge, ]»re- 
fixe<l to the collected edition of his works in 1818. The title 
origiujilly ch(>8<'n for the play was Pride's Cure, Lamb defends 
this title in a lett^^r to Alanniujc of December 1799. ** I meant 
liis {i.e. John Woodvil's) punishment, not alone to be a cure 
for his daily and habitual piide, but the direct consequence 
and appropriate pnnishment of a particular act of pritle." 
Southey writes to Charles Danvers in Decern l)er 1801 : — ''Lamb 
and his sister see us oft«'n ; he is printing his play, which will 
plfase you by the exquisite beauty of its jjoptry, and provoke 
you by the exquisite silliness of its story." It was reviewed in 
the Ldinburgh of April 1803. 

The Witch (p. 66). — Oripnally written as an episode in John 
WwtdviU the characters bt'iug, instead of the **oid servant and 
§traii.£r«'r," Sand ford, Sir Walter WiKwlvil's steward, and Marg:iret. 
See letter of Lamb to Southey, April 20, 1799. " The following 
is a second extract from my tragedy, that is to he. Tis narrated 
by an old steward to Mai^ret, orphan waixl of Sir Walter 
"Wooilvil. ... I expect you to like the old woman's «urse." 
See also a letter to Manning of November 3, 1800 : — "At last 
I have written to Kemble to know the event of my ph«yi which 
was presented last Christmas. As I susj)ected, came an answer 
ba« k that the copy was lost, and could not l>e found ; no hint 
that anybody had to this day ever looked into it, with a 
court4.'ous (reasonable !) re(|uest of another copy (if I had one by 
me), and a promise of a doHnitive answer in a week. I could 
not resist KO facile and moderate a demand, so scribbled out 
another, omitting 8un<lry things, such as the witch story, about 
half of the fore.st wene (which is too leisurely for story), and 
transposing that soliloquy about England getting drunk.'* 

j4 Ballad : votinq the diffcrcnu of Rv:h and Poor (p. 68).^ 
See htter to Coleiidge, Augiwt 6, 1800 :— ** I have hit off the 
following in imitation of ohl Kni:lish ]»o<-try which, I imadne, 
I am a (la'» at. The measure is unmeasunible ; but it ifiost 
rc«scmblcs that WMUtiful Killad, The Old and Young Courtier; 
and in its feature of taking the extremes of two situations for 
just parallel, it resembles the old poetiy certainly." 

Ballad from th/t t/rrnum (p. 69). — During Lamb's connection 
with the press (1800-lb03), one of his joint schemes with Cole- 
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bears, in fact, traces and reminiscences of many old anthora. 
The metre is Wither's, and the alternate praise aud ahu8#of his 
theme i^ bonowed from the Author's Abstract of Melancholy^ 
preilxed to Hurtou's Anatomy, The couplet — 

" Stinking'st of the stinking kind, 
Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind," 

is a parody of one in Flecknoe's Invocation to Silence (1674), 

" Olfspring of a heavenly kind, 
Frost of the mouth and thaw of the mind." 

Lims on the Celebrated Picture by Leonardo da Vinci (p. 76). — 
In the 1818 volumes linmb printed four copies of versos on sub- 
jeots connected with this painter — the other three beiiij^ by his 
sister Mary. It is evident, from his letters of this pi'Hod, that 
he was increasingly interested in the works of Leonardo. See 
the £lia Essay— 0^ Chifia. 

To T. L. JST.— a Child (p. 88).— Thornton Leigh Hunt, the 
eldest child of Leigh Hunt. The occasion of these lines was 
the imprisrmment of Leigh Hunt in the Surrey gaol, from I8I8 
to Ibl[>, for the Examiner libel on the Prince Kegeut. Hunt 
writi'S in his autobiography : — ** My eldest little bo}', to whom 
Lamb adilressed 8ome charming verses on the occasion, was my 
constant companion, and we used to play all sorts of juvenile 
games together. It was, probably, in dreaming of these games 
(but the words had a more touching etl'ect on my ear) that he 
exclaimed one night in his sleep, * No ! I'm not lost, I'm 
found.'" Charles and Mary Lamb were constant visitors at the 
pris<m. Hunt adds: — "The Lambs came to comfort me in 
all weathers, hail or sunshine, in daylight and in darkness, 
even in the dreadful frost and snow of the beginning of 1814." 

To Miss Kelly (p. 84). — The four following sonnets appear 
for the first time in the volumes of 1818, and the date and oc- 
casion of their comjK)sition cannot be ascertiinod. It is interest- 
ing to know that the sonnet on the Family Name attnicted the 
attention of Goethe. When Crabb Kobinson visited Weimar in 
1829, in conversation with Goethe he asked "whether he knew 
the name of Lamb." **0h yes! Did he not write a pretty 
sonnet on his own name?" "Charles I^mb," adds Kobmson, 
"though he always affected contempt for Goethe, yet was mani- 
festly pleaded that his name was known to him." The mingled 
8:irea^m and jiathos of the sonnet to John Lamb will not escape 
the i-eatler's attention. 

Written at Cambridge (p. 87). — The majority of the poems 
that follow are from the ** Album Verses, with a few other$," 
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The Young Cateehist (p. 91). — " Apropos of Van Balen, an 
ariUt who painted me lately had paintf^ a blackamoor pray- 
ing, and not tilling his canvas, stufled in his little girl 
aside of blacky, gitping at hiiu unmeaningly, nnd then did not 
know what to call it. Now, tor a picture to be promoted to the 
exiiibition (Sutfolk Street) as hif/t^jricalf a subject is requisite. 
Wiiat does Mr. T. but chiisten it the * Young Cutechitt,' and 
published it with dialogue following, which dubbed it an his- 
torical painting. Nothing to a friend at need.'' (Letter to B. 
Barton, 1827.) 

On an infant dying as soon as bom (p. 93). — Written on oc- 
casion of the death of the first child of Thomas Hood. In tho 
Memorials of Hood by his daughter we find this reference to the 
event : — " The tirst few years of hit* niairied life were the most 
unclouded my father ever knew. The young couple ri'sided for 
some years in Robert Street, A<ielphi. Here was bom their first 
child, which to their great grief scarcely survived its birth. In 
looking over some old paix^rs I found a few tiny curls of golden 
hair, as soft as the finest silk, wrapped in a yellow and time- 
worn paper inscribed in my father's handwriting :^ 

* Little eyes that scarce did see, 

Little lipji that never smiled ; 

Alas ! my little dear dead child. 
Death is thy father, and not me, 
I but embraced thee, soon as be 1' 

On this occasion those exquisite lines of Charles LamVs — 'On 
an infant dying a« soon as born,* were written and sent to my 
father and mother." It is interesting to put side by side these 
two copies of verses. Th»*y an? curiously churactenstic of the 
different genius of these two great humorists. 

7%« Christening (p. 95). — From Blackwood's Afagazine, May 
1^29. Written on the baptism of a child of Charles and Mary 
Gisbunie May, at Enfield, in May 1829. 

The Gipsi/s Malison (p. 96). — The origin of these lines is 
told in an amusing letU'r of Lamb's to Mr. ProctiT (Barry 
Cornwall) of January 29, 1829 :— " When Miss Ouldcroft (who 
is now Mrs. Ri'ddam) was at Knfield, which she was in summer 
time, nnd owed her health to its sun and genial influences, she 
visitt'd (with young-Iady-like impertinence) a poor man's cottage 
thut hail a pn-tty baby (0 the yearning !), gave it fine caps and 
sweetmeats. On a day, broke into tho parlour our two maids 
u]>r(iari<»us. ' niiuim ! who do you thinic Miss Ouldcroft (they 
pronounce it Holcroft) hiis Wen working a cap for ?* * A cliild/ 
answered Mary, in true Shandean female simplicity. ' 'Tii the 
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admiration for Boame, whose pupil he had been at Westminater, 
and translated some of the besC of his Latin poems. 

Ejnixdium. Going or Gone (p. 119). — Contributed to Hone's 
Table Book in 1827. After the sixth stanza there were origin- 
allv tlie two following, carrying on the description of "Old 
Dorrcll " :— 

'* Had ho mended in right time, 
Jie need not in night-time 
(That black hour and fright-time) 

Till sexton interred him, 
Have groaned in his cofBn, 
While demons stood scofBng — 
You'd ha' thought him a coughing-^ 
My own father ^ heard him. 

Could gain so importune 
With occasion opportune, 
That for a poor Fortune, 

That should have been oun^* 
In soul he should venture 
To pierce the dim centre 
Where will-forgers enter, 

Amid the dark Powers.** 

Old Dorrcll is mentioned elsewhere by Lamb, as one from 
whom his family had had '* expectations." See the Elia Essay 
I^'cw Year's Eve : — '* It was better that our family should have 
missed that legacy which old Dorrcll cheated us of, than that 
I should have at this moment two thousand i)Ounds in banco, 
and be without the idea of that sitecious old rogue. " The other 
persons named in these verses are mostly old inhabitants of the 
village of Widford, which he knew so well in the happy Blakes- 
ware days. Mrs. Tween of Widford has kin<ily furnished me 
with particulars of some of these. Ben Carter the garilener, and 
Lilly the postillion, were servants of the Plumer family — the 
latter *'a diniinutive man with a remarkable red face." His 
gravestone is in Widford churchyard. He died at the advanced 
age of 89, in October 1812. Cleinitson was the tenant of what 
is called Blakesware Farm. Clapton was another Widford 
farmer (buried May 8, 1802). Mrs. Tween tells nie that the 
"elder Mr. and Mrs. Plumer of Ulakesware always went out in 
a carriage and four, with Lilly as Postillion, two outriders, and 
a couple of carriage-dogs. " 

Kitty **Wheatley" is probably a mistake (for Lamb had a 
** royai disdain " for accuracy in spelling) for Whately. The 

* Who sat up with him. 

' I liave this fact from parental tradition only. 
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nndatf d, but apparently of October 1798. Sonthey wa« at this 
time living at Westbnry, near Bristol, writing many of his 
shorter poems and ballads, and sending them to Lamb for his 
criticism and rt'vision. One of these poems, a short tnle in 
verse, eiilled "Tlie Ruined Cottaj^t*, " had been thus 8ul>mitte<l 
to Lamb, and he writes back as follows : — ** I thank you heartily 
for the Eclogue which pleases me mightily, being so full of 
picture-work and circumstanceM. I find no fault in it, unless 
perhaps that Joanna's ruin is a catastrophe too trite ; and this 
18 not the tirst or second time you have clothed your indignation 
in verse, in a tale of ruined innoceni*e. The old lady, sidnning 
in the sun, I hope woubl not disdaiu to claim some kiudi-ed 
^ith ohl Margaret." 

"Old Margjiret " is the grandmother in the story of Itosamund 
Orap, and hei*e Iwgin the many cuiiouM coincidences afforded 
by the tale. Southey's Eclogue, with some slight variations of 
detail, is in fact Iamb's story told over again in a hundred and 
twenty lines of blank verse — a pious old grandmother, a lovely 
grandchild, a sednctiim, and the consequent death of the old 
lady. That Southry should have sent the [loem to l^nib, 
without apologising for using his matetial, seems as strange as 
that Lamb should have it^ceived it vith no further expression 
of Mnpiise than that jnst quoted. Ltimb goes on to criticise 
some ]K)ints in his friend's treatment of the bubject, and adds — 
** 1 am thinking, I believe, of the song — 

• An ohl woman clothed in gray. 

Whose daugliter was charming and yonng, 
And bhe was <leluded away 

By Roger's false flattering tongue.' 

A Roger- Lothario would Imj a novel character ; I think you 
might paint him very well. Yim may think this a very silly 
suggestion, and so indeed it is ; but in good truth, nothing 
else but tlie first words of that foolish ballad put me upon 
scribliling my Jlosamund" 

It might i>e assumed that this wits one of I<amb*B ordinary 
hoaxes, were it not that in the la^t lin«*s of his story he mak«>s 
the villain of the tale, Matravis, in the cours*^ of his delirious 
wanderings, to sing *'a song ahout an old uxnnan dothfd in 
graij.'' Itut it is quite as likely that his story recalled to him 
the ribald old ballad as that it was suL'gested by it. 

The story is indeed, as I nave said elsewhere, made up of 
strange an«i fantastic; iugre«lients. The R«'enc is laiil in \Vid- 
fold, th«5 Hcrtfonlsliire village clos«' to Blakesware, where the 
hai)piest days of Lamh's ehildhnoil had Iwen |»a8s#»il, and where 
he had formed the first and oidy love attarbment of his life, 
lu a cottage, about half a mile froili Rlakesware Hall (bearing 
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orermastering desire of the moment to unburden himself of a 
personal grievance. 

The **unic|Uo" character of the romnncc, which Talfourd 
hays Ktrcss U{»oii, lies in a curious coml)ination of the utterly 
artificiul method of the sentimental Kction of Lamb's day, with 
A vein of rt-al genius and poetry, which no conventionalities 
conid oblitenite. The theatrical idatitudes of Elinor Clare's 
letters to her cousin art* not at all more false to nature than 
those of the two friends in Julia de Koubignij from which they 
are closely copied ; but they otl'end the taste the more, because 
in Mackenzie all is alike hollow, and in Lamb they stand out 
agaiuHt a background of truth and genuine sensibility. But 
there is — the truth must be said — a tinge o\ insanity in the story. 
Two years before, its author had l>een for a time under restraint, 
and since then, though he never again needed this protection 
against himself, he had undergone an agony such as few men 
are called \\\)o\\ to endure. But through whatever "dim and 
perilous ways" the intellect is sounding on, we never lase touch 
of the sweet and human heart that beats underneath. Shelley 
was not overst^iting the truth when he wrote to Leigh Hunt, 
**What a hively thing is his llosamund Oray I How much 
kn<»wle«lge of the sweetest and deejx'St part of our nature in 
it!" The mellow autumn light on garden and cottage was 
never more perfectly felt by poet or |>ainter than in the oi)euing 
pages of this story. If the clouds gather afterwaius, we 
womlcr and are sorry — even as when they gather at the close 
round one of the matchless lyrica of William Klake. 

CuriovLs FraffinenU (p. 197). — Published in 1801, in the small 
volume contiining John JFoixlvil, 

In Man'h 18<)0 I^atnb, writing to Manning about his plans 
and proje<-ts, t^'lls how Coleridge had introdueed him to Daniel 
Stuart of tlie Morning Post : — ** He has lugged me to the brink 
of engaging to a newspaper, and has suggested to me for a 
fir^t plan the for</ery of u Kup)K>sed manuscript of Bufton, the 
anatomist of melancholy." Six montlis later he has to write 
that hi.s idea of furniahing ]>olitical s(piil>s to the Post had come 
to nothing; but adds, "I had stnick ott' two imitatioris of Burton, 
quite ahstnicted from any modern allusions, which it was my 
intent only to Ing in from time to time to make 'cm ])opul<ir. 
Stuart has got these with an intnxluetory letter ; but not hearing 
from him, I have reasetl from my lal)ours, but I wiite to him 
to-day to get a final answer. I am afraid they won't do for a 
na]N>r. Ihirton is n s<'arce gentleman, not mu<'h known, ehsH i 
Iia<l <lone 'em pn*tty well. I have also hit off a few lines in the 
nami* of Burton, In-ifig a Conceit of Diabolic PotutMsion. Burton 
was a man often assiiiled by deepest melancholy, and at other 
times much given to laughing and jesting, as ia the way with 
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mslanabrij men. I will w]ii4 t)i"ii> you ; Ihrj wn« iIinaH 

ntiL>in]iwe, iid ii" k"""*' lliiniw ; Wl jou will iudiilce tin " 
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tlip rtnay in his Tolninc! of 1818 ha oiuittrJ the Ofn^ing 
grnpha, which tirrr u fullowt : — 

"i, Rti'iii deal Ihu lir«ii mad aboat tha niomnon o 
Ilnimiiil nbiising their riftht «f ptvccnlitinn bjr r>t«Mnttnct 
cliildran of apiilelit [«reTtla ta the Ilmtitiitian. Tht* iiiiiy li«n 
liecn the cmv in tin Inninnct i>t two ; atiA whtt woniUr, In »n 
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abiuti of this sort aver bMTOiliiuit ver^ OPDi^ial. Thet« u as iM 
qiinlity in hnmvi Ti«tura which will mrpetnillr P<«Mnt u 
«il(<qmite prrruntiTe to this aril. While tile eouia bhi* oaat 
and the yrilow hose shall rontinne to be the itoituiiM of th* 
sdhoal (nud narrr tn«r moJcm mHiiement Innnnto 
thn vonrmlil'' fwihioii <| the aona of ihn arixlnniMy oL 
coniiCrj, cleiic or tiic, will not oftna h« obtrudvd li{Wii 
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CAiiniit hut think thnt a ■|irinklfuic of tliv aiins of nwpseta 

jmiwiita iitiion); thein hiis nu admirsldu trndwiey to liboralfiiit 
tlie wliolo iiiMg. iiid ihiit In tha «n«t proliortioil i>f dBTHyniaii'* 
ohildn-n in ptirtipuhir vrliich urn to bo found umonR ihi'm It 1« 
OHJni; thai the roaiiililioii has not loni^ ainro lU'^enarittad Into 
n more c!<arily-iichool, a* it innat do iipim the plan m hntlj 
twomiDfliid"d liyBome rerormlsi*, of reiTmtliijf iu r*iika from 
the airB]>ri"g of none but thn *ory Inwiiit of ths }"Diile. 
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plied beyoud what Uw fnflk0tS» «puit of tlie lint 
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this charity * could have prediete«l, or the wishe-s of that holy 
man have even aspired to. There ai« ]»arochiaI schools, and 
l^eir« and I^ncasttT's, with thfir arms open to receive every 
son of i<;norance, and disperse the last fog of uninstrncted dark- 
ness which dwells upon the land. What harm, then, if in the 
heart of this noble city, there should be left one receptacle where 
parents of rather more liberal views, but whose time-straitened 
circumstances do not admit of atfording their children that 
better sort of education which they themselvefl, not without coet 
to their parents, have received, may without cost send their 
sons ? For such Christ's Hospital unfolds her bounty." 

What was the immediate occasion of Lamb's paper it is im- 
possible to say, but about four years previously the question of 
the right of governors to present certain candidates, sons of 
gentlemen, to the foundation, had arisen and been discussed 
with some bitterness in the newspapers of the day. llie son 
of the Vicar of Edmonton, a Mr. Dawson Warren, had been 

E resented to the school, and a member of the Common Council 
ad drawn attention to the case as contrary fb the epirit of the 
regulations in force as to candidates for admission. Tne question 
was carefully inquired into, and after much debate the case of 
Mr. Warren's son was decided in his favour, and a committee 
drew up a new form of presentation which has remained sub- 
stantially in force to the present day. It is obviously to this 
incident, and the public interest aroused by it, that the opening 
sentences of the onginal essay refer. 

Lamb reprinted the bulk of his essay under its present title 
(it had been originally headed On ChrisCs Hospital, and the char' 
acter of the Christ's Hospital Boys) in his collected works in 181 8. 
Two years later he followed it up with the Klia Essay, Christ's 
Hospital Jive and thirty years ago, in which (assuming the 
character of a second writer criticising his predecessor) he deals 
in lighter fashion with some other aspects of the schooL The 
character of James Boyer, the headmaster, is drawn in both 
essays with the utmost frankness. Coleridge, in his Table 
Talk, relates some experiences which leave no doubt that 
Lamb's picture was not overdrawn. " The discipline at Christ's 
Hospital in my time was ultra-Spartan ; all domestic ties were 
to l>e put aside. * Boy ! ' I remember Boyer saying to me once 
when I was crying the first day of my return after the holidays, 
* lioy ! the school is your father ! Boy ! the school is your motherl 
Boy ! the school is your brother I Boy ! the school is your sister I 
the school is your first cousin, and your second cousin, and all 
the rest of your relations ! Let's have no more crying ! * " 

^ Bishop Ridley, in a sermon preached before King Edward the 
Sixth. 
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■ame hand which tonched up King £€ar— in which he, the laid 
Nahom, not decudiig his author*B catastrophe enough striking 
makes Aufidios (if my memory fail me not) Tiokte the person 
of the wife, and mangle the body of the litUe son of his Koman 
rival. Shadwell, another improver, in his version of Timon of 
Jthe-iis, a copy of which (16/}) is lying before me, omits the 
character of Flavins, the kind - hearted steward, that fine 
exception to the air of general perfidy in the play, which wonld 
else be too oppressive to reader or spectator ; and substitntos 
for it a kind female who is supposed to be attached to Timon 
to the last, thus making the moral of the piece to consist in 
showing, not the hollowness of friendships conciliated by a 
mere undistinguishing prodif;ality, but the superiority of 
woman's love to the mendships of men. Evandra too has 
a rival in the affections of the noble Athenian. So impossible 
did these blockheads imagine it to be to interest the feelings 
of an audience without an intrigue, that the misanthrope 
llmon must whine and the daughterly Cordelia must whimper 
their love affections before they could hope to touch the gentle 
hearts in the boxes f Had one of these gentry taken in hand 
to improve the fine Scriptural story of Joseph and his brethren, 
we should have had a love-passion introduced to make the mere 
fraternal interest of the ^iece go down — an episoile of the amours 
of R<'uben or Issachar with the fidr Mizraim of Egypt. 

"Thus Evandra closes the eyes of Shad well's aying Timon, 
who it seems has poisoned himself : — 

' Evan, Oh my dear Lord 1 why do yon stoop and bend 
Like flowers o'ercharged with dew, whose yielding stalks 
Cannot 8Ui)i>ort them ? 

* Tirmm. So now my weary pilgrimage on earth 
Is almost finiKlied ! now my best Evandra, 
I charge thee by our loves, our mutual luves. 
Live, and live happy arter me, and if 
A thought of Timon comes into thy mind, 
And brings a tear from thee — 

( What then f why, then) 

let some diversion 
Banish it' 

And so, after some more drivel of the same stamp, the noble 
Timon dies. And wns not thix a dainty dish to set before an 
audience of the Duke's Theatre in the year 167{ f Yet Betterton 
then acted Timon, and bin wife Kvandni. 

*' I now come to the London Acting Edition of Macbeth of the 
same ilate, 1678 (played, if I remember, by the same players at 
the same Iiousa), from which I made a few rough extracts when 
I visited the Hiitish Museum for the sake of selecting from the 
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ill all the time invisible to him. Such was the Macbeth which 
Bettcrton acted, and a contemporary audience took on trust for 
Sh«iks|»ero*8. . C. L." 

Cfiaracters of Dramalie WrU^a Contemporary with Shak- 
apere (p. 241). — Chosen by Lamb in 1818, for publication in 
his collected works, from the ''Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets, who lived about the time of Shakspere/ published in 
180S. His prefatory words explain that lie here selects snch 
criti<>isms as would be intelligible and interesting apart from 
the passages to which they refer. 

Specimens from the JVrUings of Fuller, the Church Historian 
(p. 262).— First printed in Leigh Hunt's Reflector, No. iv. 1811. 

On the Qeniua and Character of Hogarth (p. 272). — The i2e- 

flector. No. iii. 1811. The "old-fashioned house in shire" 

was Blakesware in Hertfordshire. See letter of Lamb to 
Southey in October 1799 : — "I have but just got your letter, 
being returned from Herts, where I have pHSsed a few red-letter 
days with much pleasure. I would descrioe the country to you, 
as you have done by Devonshire, but alas I I am a poor pen at 
that same. I could tell you of an old house with a tapestnr 
bedroom, the 'judgment of Solomon' composing one panel, 
and 'Actieon spying Diana naked' the other. I could tell of 
an old marble hall, with Hogarth's prints, and the Roman 
Csesars in marble hung round. 

On the Poetical Works of George Wither (p. 295).— First 
printed in Lamb's works, 1818. These critical remarks were, 
in the first instance, marginal notes made by Ijamb in nn inter- 
leaved copy of Wither's Philarete and other poems, edited 
and printi^d by Lamb's friend and old schoolfellow, John 
^lattnew Gutch, at his private press at BristoL Mr. Gutch, in 
the appendix to his Lyttel Geste of Robin Hode (1847), thus 
tells the story of their origin : — 

"It was in the ^ear 1809 that the editor's attention wis 
first directed to Wither's publications, and his admiration of 
his pot'uis gradually increased as many of his rare pieces fdl 
into his hands, particularly those which Mr. Park had collected, 
with many of that gentleman's valuable annotations inter- 
spersed in their pages. He was encouraged to proceed in his 
selection by his warm-hearted friend and schoolfellow, Charles 
Lamb, who, it will be seen by the following letter, first became 
%c(|uainted with Wither's poems through the editor : — 

' Dear Gutch — I did not see your brother who broo^t me 
Wither, but I understood he said you were daily expecting to 
come to town ; this has prevented my writing. The books 
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continually diflering from this rival critio finds abundant scope 
for grim jest in connection with hia opponent's sornaine, 
''It should noty Nott !" occurring over and over again, with 
slight variations of form. Many of Lamb's interjectional re- 
marks and 4^sp<^rate plays upon words would hardly bear the 
dignity of tv^ie ; but now and again occurs some saoh fine 
outbin-st as the following. On Wither's Satire iz. On Ambition, 
Dr. Nott remarks, **A very dull essay indeed/' whereupon 
Lamb turns upon him with fury, '*Why donble-dnll it with 
thy dull commentary f Have you nothing to cry oat but 
'very dull,' 'a little better,' 'this has some spirit,' 'this is 
])rosaic ' ? Fob I If the sun of Wither withdraw awhile, 
clamour not for joy, Owl, it will out again, and blear thy 
envious eyes." 

And the shortest of Lamb's marginal comments often contain 
some felicity of expression which could have fallen from i|one 
but himself, as when Wither, in the Satire On Freswnption, 
asks — 

*' How, then, will tbone presumptuous fellows speed f 
Who think (forsooth) because that once a yeere 
They ran afford the poor some slender cheere ; 
Observe their country feasts or common doles. 
And entertain their Christmas wassail bowls, 
Or else because that for the churches good, 
They in defence of Nock-tide custome stood, 
A Whitsun-ale, or some such godly motion," 

Lamb quietly notes, " The Puritan pokes out his tender horns 
here." 

Which Drayton seems to have felt (p. 800). — The quotation 
from Drayton is from the Ode " To Himself, and the Harp," 
in which occur the noble lines : — 

Apollo and the nine 
Forbid no man their shrine. 

That cometh with hands pare ; 
FJse tliev be so divine, 
Tliey will not him endure. • 

It is a notable instance of the lack of care with which Lamb's 
text has been dealt with by editors, that from the first ap{)car- 
ancG uf this paper in 1818 to the present time, an error has 
been allowed to remain that makes nonsense of Drayton's lines. 
"Slake" has been from the first misprinted "Stake." 

7%« Londoner (p. 801). — This short essay is in the form of a 
letter to Leigh Hunt*s JU/Uctor, but ns a matter of fact it never 
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and I make no apology for printing a portion of it. The original 
is in the possession of the family of the late Mr. Arthur Lovedny 
of Wardington, Banbury, through whose kindness I am able to 
give it : — 

'* Enfield Ciiasb, 

nearly opposite to the Ist Chapel, or, better to 
detlDe it, ea8t side, oppo8ite a white house in 
which a Mrs. Vanghan (k ill health) still resides. 

October 7, 1827. 

"Mt dear Dodwell — Your little pig found his way to Enfield 
this morning, without his feet, or rather his little feet came 
first, and, as 1 guessed, the rest of him soon followed. He is 
quite a beauty. It was a pity to kill him, or mther^ as Rice 
would say, it would have been a pity not to kill him in hia 
state of iuuocence. He might have lived to be corrupted by 
the ways of the world, and for all his delicate promise have 
turned out, like an old tea-broker you and I remember, a lump of 
fat rusty Bacon, . . . Your kind letter has left a relish upon 
my taste, it read warm and short as to-morrow's crackling. I 
am not quite so comfortable at home yet as I should be else in 
the neatest eompactest house I ever got, a iterfect God-send, 
but for some weeks I must enjoy it alone, khe always comes 
round again. It is a house of a few years' standing, built (for 
its size with every convenience) by an old humorist for him- 
self, which lie tired of as soon as he got warm in it Grates, 
locks, a pump, convenience indescribable, and cheap as if it 
liad been old and crave<l repairs. For me, who always take 
the fir^t thing that otfers, how lucky that the best should first 
offer itself I My books, my prints, are up, and I seem (so like 
this room I write in is to a room there) to have come here 
traiis]>orted in the night, like Gulliver in his flying house ; and 
to a«ld to the deception, the new river has come down from 
IsIini;ton with me. 'Twas what I wished — to move my Aoiuf, 
and I have realised it Only instead of company seven nights 
in the week, I see my friends on the first day oi it, and enjoy 
six real Sabbaths. The museum is a loss, but I am not so fur 
but I can visit it occasionally, and I have exhausted the plays 
there. 

' Indisputably I shall allow no sage and onion to be crammed 
into the throat of so tender a suckling. 

* Bread and milk, with some odoriferous mint, and the 
livcret niiuired. 

'Come and tell me when he cries, that 1 may catch hit 
little eyes. 

' And do it nice and crips ' (that's the cook's word). 

2 D 
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he was pleased when I mentioned my having seen the boys at 
Christ's Hospital at their public suppers, which then took place 
on the SuDiiay evenings in Lent. * Could this good«natured 
aud humorous old gentleman be prevailed upon to give me an 
Epigram ?' 'I don't know/ Kaid my father, to whom I ^ut the 
question, ' bnt I will ask him, at any rate, and send him the 
mottoa.' In a day or two there arrived from Enfield, to which 
Lamb had removed some time in 1827, not one, but two epi- 
grams, one on each subject. That on Suum Cuique was in 
Latin, and was suggested bv the grim satisfaction which had 
recently been expressed by the public at the capture and ezecu- 
tiun of some notorious highwayman. ... I have now before 
me the copies of them as they were shown up to the head-master, 
with the names of J. A. Hessey and F. Hessey attached to them 
respectively." Dr. Hessey proceeds to give the authentic text 
of the Latin epigram, which I may be allowed to repeat, especi- 
ally as a mispiint in Talfourd's version has never been corrected 
by later editors : — 

" Suum Cuiqub. 

*' AdRciscit sibi divitias et opes alienas 

Fur, rapiens, spolians, qaod mihi qnodque tibi 

Proprium erat — temnens haec verba Meumque Tnamque. • 
Omne Suum est. Tandem cuique suam tribuit 

Dat la(|iieo coUum : vestes vah ! camifici dat : 
Sese Diabolo : sic bene, Cuique Sunm." 

On the Melancholy of Tailors (p. 830). — This paper first 
appeared in the C'ftampion of December 4, 1814, then edited by 
John Scott, afterwards editor of the London Magazine. The 
pajicr seems to be referred to by Lamb in a letter to Words- 
worth, written just after or just before its appearance in print, 
in the end of Noveml>er 1814. The "Burton" mentioned 
refers to his having signed the essay ** Burton junior " : — 

**Dkau W. — Your experience about tailors seems to be ill 
point blank opposition to Burton, as much as the author of 
* The Excursion ' does, toto coelo, differ in his notion of a 
countrv life from the picture which W. H. (William Hazlitt) 
has exhibited of the same. lUit with a little explanation you 
aud B. may be reconciled. It is evident that he confined his 
observations to the genuine native London tailor. What freaks 
tiiilor-nature may take in the countrv is not for him to give 
account of. And certainly some of the freaks recorded do give 
an idea of the persons in (question being beside themselves, 
rather than in narmony with the common, moderate, self- 
enjoyment of the rest of mankind. A flying-tailor, I venture 
to say, is no more in rerum naturd than a flying-horse or a 
gryphon. His wheeling his airy flight from the precipice you 
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vehement admirstion, vhen hU true nams conici out, ' Hogt- 
fleith,' all the woineii sbuD him, iToid him, and not one on 
he TuuDil to chanpi hM' oame for liim— that's the idea — hnw 
Hat it ia bers^biit how whimiiii-al in the farce ; and aolf tliinlc 
how haid upon one it is tliat the sliip ia deauatchud to-inorrow, 
and my tnuni|ih oiDuat be aa^KtiaXned till t1i« Wednesday aft«r 
— but idl China will ring of it by anil b/." 

The looked-lbr triumph was, as every one knows, to be ex- 
chimged for Bunimary failure. " (Jreat turioeity," aajra Talfourf, 
who was evidently among tlie audii^iice, "was excited bf tha 
announcement ; the house was crowdetl to the ceiling ; and 
the audience impatiently awaited the conduaion of the long, 
dull, intolerable opera of 'The Travcllem,' by which it waa 
preceded. At lengib Mr. Elliston, the hero of the farce, 
entered, gailv dressed and in happiest spirita^enoueb, but 
not too much elated — and delivered the prologue with great 
vivacity aod succeaa. The taice bi'gan ; at first it was much 
applauded, but the wit seemed wire-dravn, and when the cnr- 
tain fell on the tiret act the fricnda of the author began to fear. 
The second act dragged lieavi!; on, as second acts of faicea will 
do ; a rout at Balh, peopled with ill-diesaed and over-draaed 
actors atiil actriiHBea, increased the diapoaition to yawn ; and 
when the moiiirnt of discloaure came, and natMiiK nonte than 
the name Iloyafiuh was beard, the audience reaentf J the long 
play on tlirir curiosity, and would hear no more. Lamb, with 
his sister, sat, aa he anticipated, in the front of the pit, and 
havint: joined in encoring tlie prolo^e, tlic brilliancy of which 



„■ play-bill GODtoincd a ' 
ment tliat 'the new farce of Mr. H., perfunued for the lint 
time last nigbt, was received by an ovorflovciiiB audience wiUi 
universal applaiiBe, and wiil be repeated for the second time 
to-morrow ; but the ataKe lamps never that morrow saw ! 
Ellist4>n would have tried it a^in, but l^mb saw at otice that 
the case waa hopelesa, and consoled bis frienda with a centur^r 
of nuns (or the wreck of his dramatic hapea." 

Cmbb Robinson was also present at the firat performance, 
and conlirinH Talfonnl'K account in every rcsi<ect. He adiia : 
"The prologue was very well received. Indeed it could not 
fail, being one of the very beat in the language. Bat on tha 
disclosure of the name the iqueatniHhneaa of ihe vulgar taste in 
lh<- pit shewed ituclf by hisses, and 1 recollect that Lamb joined, 

Erobahly thx loudest liiaser in the house." Hazlitt in 
Is Talk" Essay "On great and little thinsi" add* 
a few more details to the hi'-tory of the erent: "I remam- 
1 Lamb's farce was damned (for damned it waa, that's 
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certain) I used to droun eriry night for a ntinith aftar (*nil Uira 
I vomd I woald plifpia myMlf no mot* aboot It) that H wat 
ravLTMl at one of tha minor or {mrbidal tlivatna wUli eraat 
iiui7Ce3s, IhsC Buoli and ■U'^h n'tn'nchni''nla had lM«n aaat ia 
ii, Bod that it was thontiht It rnlicht do at th* utliPr Hniua. 1 
Iind lieard, indited tthla was told In coiifiitM)i.-a to Laoib), thai 
(jpiitleman Lauis ma prvwiit on tha nislit ot it* [nirfDnnaiu^ 
and said that if he haA had it ha would have nisds it, br a 
few judicious I'urtailiaenta, 'tha mant popular Uttlo thioj that 
had bpen broii>;ht out for aame limr.* How ofton did I coiijniv 
up in recoUtction the fall diapoMiti of appUiuc at the mil «f 
the prologue, and hear my in^eitiotvi tfirii m the flnt mw «r 
the nit roar with Iaa;{hter at bin own wit)" And HaiBtt'a 
Bccollectinu« end with tho pasnge baglDnlnit "Mr. H., than 
wert dninned," which Lamb prefixed to hia fartar when ha pnh- 
li«hed it for the fl«t time in 181S. aiul whl'-h hw bwn |i»- 
aerved in tlint ]ilikce as a flt and a.ppro|irial« prufno: ovBrainoc 
Neither the inad<!qtiu^; of the smrtt to tho eiua of tb* 
hero's nan)e nor its viil^rity aeemii to have bera the rsal 
Hwret of the public r«Mitmerit. An able Ameriean critfc, 
Mr. J. Enndir Matthewi. givea the triio cinae. '"Hie fault of 
the iriero," he writett, " tlio fatal fttalt, waa the keeping of tha 
iHJi^rot fWini tho ipeetatore. To keep a secret is a misooncaiition 
of true thratcical effect, an improper method of aaatatning 
drainatio EuepcoM. An audience ia iDtcrcKted not in what the 
cud may be, but in the mtana wbtreh; that end ig to ha 
reached. ... If the audience that night hwl tiwn alitjr let 
into the secret in an earlv acene they would have had doahle 
eii,ioymeut in watchine tha futile onderivonn of the AmiMi* 
pfrfiina: to diriue it, and th*y would not have been dinaprainlad 
wlicn Mr. Hii~sflc!ih let slip his full patronyinii:. Kept In 
ignorance, the siiectatore jcdned the aclon In apocnlatlen, and 
when the wurii w«a revealed they were not anniwd by the di». 
gust of the nctiira, ao annoyed were thej that they bad beun 
puuled by a vulj^ namch Perhepa, too. there wia a onrtain 
reaction after the undae expectancy raised b; the proIostM 
Lamh wrote to Wordsworth Uiat 'the iiuiubCT of frienda flief 
bad In the House waa astonishing.' Now nothing ii eo dan- 

SroQS on the lirst night of a new play as a large nuntbor of 
ends in the audimce. One ia greatly inclined to regrt-t that 
liDibdid not yield t« KUiston. and let the plsy be acted amln. 
If it ha<l hail a seeond clianca the injudidaui frienda would hnv* 
been absent, and the name of the h?ro would hare been nniwl 
abroad, and. once in the poD^casinn of this secret, the ■ntlienee 
might well have laughed long uud huartily at the hcra's mis- 
adventures," 

1 do not kuow whalJwr it Iwa been noticed tlut iMatt'a 
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prologue is Rnggested by Garrick's to the School fift ^ Scandal, 
It was but thirty years since Sheridan's plays were written, and 
t!)c fascination of his mannensms still controlled all writers 
of comedy. Lamb's wit, however, was not of the Congrcve 
type, and he had to rely mainly on vivacity of manner, and a 
too liberal sprinkling of puns and snch verbal humoar. It is 
hardly unfair to iiini to tin);gtjst that the last words of the 
farce, *' Hogsflesh has saved his Bacon," were tlie first thooght 
of, and that the farce was written to lead up to them. 

The surname Hogsflesh, it may be added, is by no means con- 
fined to Iamb's farce. Mr. Leslie, the artist, in his delightful 
book on the Thames, mentions a school-fellow of that name, 
and the editor has heard, not remotely, of a family bearing the 
name, who, with a coyness that would have delighted Lamb, 
softened the obnoxious syllables into Ho'jUsiK, Lamb had pro- 
bably met with the name in real life, and his prompt fancy nad 
at once seized upoD' its farcical capabilities. The farce seems 
never to have been acted in public in England since its summary 
rejection in December 1806. But it was played at an amateur 
performance by the late 0. J. Mathews in 1822, as recorded 
m the actor's memoirs. In America the fate of the little play 
has been different. Three months after its performance at 
Drury Lane it was produced in Kew York. It i^'as prodnced 
later, in 1812, in Philadelphia, at the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
and liad a considerable run. 

I append a list of the works of Lamb published durinff hia 
life time, in which the writings included in this volume ongin- 
ally api)eared :— 

(1.) rotiM on various SuhjedSf by S. T. Coleridge, late of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. London : printed for 0. O. and J. 
Robinsons and J. Cottle, bookseller, Bristol. 1796. (Contains 
four sonnets, signed C. L.) 

(2.) Poems, by S. T. Coleridge. Second edition — to which 
are now added Poems by Chanes Lamb and Charles Lloyd. 
Printed by N. Biggs for J. Cottle, Bristol, and Messrs. Robin* 
suns, London. 1797. 

(3.) Blank Verse, by Charles Lloyd and Charles Lamb. 
London : j'rinled by T. Benslcy for John and Arthur Arch, 
Xi). 23 Grace Church Street 1798. 

(4.) A Tale qf Rosamund Oray and Old Blind Margarctf by 
Cliarles I^mb. London : printed for Lee and Hurst, No. 32 
Paternoster Row. 1798. 

(5.) John Woodml, a Tragedy, by C. I^mb, to which are 
added PVagments of Burton, the author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy. London. 1802. 
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